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HISTORICAL REMARKS 

ON THE 

COAST OF MALABAR. 


SEC¬ 

TION. 

I. TN the book called Kerul Oodpulte , or, " The 
JL emergingof the Country of Kerul,” (of which, 
during my (lay at Calicut, in the year 1793, I made 
the beft tranflation intoEnglifh in my powei, through 
the medium of a verfion firft rendered into Perfian, 
under my own infpe&ion, from the Malabaric copy 
procured from one of the Rajahs of the Zamorin's 
family,) the origin of that coaft is aferibed to the 
piety *or penitence of Pure/eu Rama, or Purefram, (one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu,) who, ftung with re- 
morfe for the blood he had fo prpfufely fticd in over¬ 
coming the Rajahs of the Kbetry tribe, applied to 
Vari^a, the God of the Ocean, to fupply him with 
a trad of ground to beftow on the Brahmens \ and Va- 
runa having accordingly withdrawn his waters from 
the Gowkern (a hill in the vicinity of Mangalore) to 
Cape Comorin, this ftrip of territory has, from its 
iituation, as lying along the foot of the Sukhten (by the 
‘ Europeans called the Ghaut) range of mountains, ac¬ 
quired the name of Mulyalum , (i. e. Skirting at the Bot¬ 
tom qf the Hills,) a term that may have bedi ihortened 
into Maleyqm, or Maleam ; whence are alfo probably 
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its'common names of Mulievar and Malabar ; all 
which Purejram firmly believed, by its native Hindu 
inhabitants, to • have parcelled out among different 
/&ibcs of Brahmens , and to have directed that the en- 

* tirc.frfoduce of the foil fhould be appropriated to their 
maintenance, and towards the edification of temples^ 
and for the fupport of divine worfhip; whence it^ftill 
continues to be diftinguifhed in their writings by the 
term of Kermbhoomy , or, cc The Land of Good Works 
•* for the Expiation of Sin.’* 

II. The country thus obtained fromjhe fea *, is 
reprefented to have remained long in a marftiy and 
fcarccly habitable ftate; ini much, that the firft oc¬ 
cupants, whom Purejram, is laid to have brought into 
it from the eaftern, and even the northern, part of 
India, again abandoned it; being more efpecially feared 
by the multitude of Tcrpents with which the mud and 
(lime of this newly immerged trad is related to have 
then abounded; and to which numerous accidents are 
aferibed, until Purejram taught the inhabitants to pro¬ 
pitiate thefe animals, by introducing the worfiiip of 
them and of their images, which became from that 
period objeds of adoration. 

III. The country of Mulyalum was, according to 
the Kerul Oodfuttee % afterwards divided into the tour 
following Tookrees, or divifions : 

ift. From Gowkern, already mentioned, to tbePe- 
rumbura River, was called the Tooroo , or Turn Rauje . 

2d. From 

* In a manualipt account of Malabar that 1 have feen, and 
which is alcribcdto a Bifhopof Virapoli, fthe feat of a famous 

• Roman Catholic femmary neat Cochip.) heobfeivcs, that, by 

the accounts of the learned natives of that coaft, it is little more 
than 2300 years (ince the lea came up to the foot of the Sukhien , 
or Ghaut mountains; and that it once did fo he thinks extremely 
probable from the natutc of the {pil, and the quantity of fand, 
o>fter-(heils, and other fragments, met with jp making deep ex¬ 
cavations. * 
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2d. From the Perumbura to Poodumputtum was 
called, the Mojhek Rauj j. 

# 3d, From Poodum, or Poodputtun, to the limits 
of Kunetui, was called the Kerul or Keril Rauje; and 
as the principal feat of the ancient government was 
fixed, in this middle divifion of Malabar, its name 
prevailed over, and was in courfe of time underflood 
in a general fenfe to comprehend the three others. 

4th. From* Kunety to Kunea Koomary, or Cape 
Comorin, was called the Koop Rauje ; and thefe four 
grand divifions were parcelled out into a greater num. 
ber of Naadhsy (pronounced Naars , and meaning 
diflii&s or countries,) and of.Khunds, or fubdivifions, 
under the latter denomination. 

IV. The proportion of the produce of their lands, 
that the Brahmens are dated to have originally afligned 
for the fupport of government, amounted to only one 
fixth (hare: but in the fame book of Kerul Oodputtee 
they are afterwards faid to have divided the country 
into three equal proportions j one of which was con- 
fetrated to fupply the expence attending religious 
woifhip, another for the fupport of government, and 
the third for their own maintenance. 

V. However this may be, according to the book 
above quoted, the Brahmens appear to have iirft fet 
up, and for fome time maintained, a fort of republi¬ 
can or aridocratical government, under two or three 
principal chiefs, ele< 5 ted to adminifler the government, 
which was thus carried on (attended, however, with 
feveral intermediate modifications) till, on jealoufies 

' arifing among themfelves, the great body of the Brah¬ 
men landholders had recourfe to foreign afliftance, 
which terminated, either by conquefl or convention, 
in their receiving to rule over them a Permal , or chief 
governor, from fhe Prince of the neighbouring coun- 

A 2 try 
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try of Chaldejhy (a part of the Southern Carnatic,) 
and this fucccflidh of Viceroy^ was regularly changed 
and relieved every twelve years ; till at length one of 
thofe officers, named Sbeo Ram, or (according to the 
Malabar book) Shermanoo Permaloo , and by others 
called Cheruma Perumal , appears to have rendered him- 
felf fo popular during his government, that, (as teems 
the mod probable dedudion from the obfeure accounts 
of this tranfadion in the copy obtained of the Kerul 
Oodputtee , compared with other authorities,) at the 
expiration of its term, he was enabled, by the en¬ 
couragement of thofe over whom his delegated fway 
had extended, to confirm his ow authority, and to 
fet at defiance that of his late fovi , eign, the Prince or 
King of Chaldejhy who is known in their books by the 
name of Rajah Kijhen Rao •, and who having fent an 
army into Malabar with a view to recover his autho¬ 
rity, is (fated to have been fuccefs fully with (food by 
Shermanoo and the Malabarians; an event which is 
fuppofed to have happened about 1000 years anterior 
to the prefent period; and is otherwife worthy of notice, 
as being the epoch from which all the Rajahs and chief 
Nayrs , and the other titled and principal lords and 
landholders of Malabar, date their anceftors* aequifi- 
tion of fovereignty and rule in that country ; all which 
the greater part of their prefent reprefentatives do uni¬ 
formly affert to have been derived from the grants 
thus made by Shermanoo Permaloo , who, becoming, 
after the defeat of Kijhen. Rao's army, either tired of 
his fuuation, or, from having (as is the vulgar'belief) 
become a convert to Mahommedanifm, and being 
thence defirous to vifit Arabia, is reported to have 
made, before his departure, a general divifion of Mala¬ 
bar among his dependents, the anceftors of its prefent 
chieftains. 

VI. The book entitled Kerul Oodputtee (which, 
however locally refpetfed, is t , at leaft in the copj I pro¬ 
cured of it, not a little confufed^and incoherent) 

mentions 
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•mentions that, after this defeat of Kijhen Rao’s array, 
Shunker , a fuppofed fon of Mahade% (the principal 
of the Hindu Gods,) regulated the cafts in Malabar, 
ajid seftridted the various fubdivifions of the four 
general tribes to their particular duties, down to the 
lowed orders of the fourth, confiding of the artificers, 
tillers of the foil, and inhabitants of the woods, 
whom he declared it unlawful for the other cads to 
approach, infomuch, that the bare meeting with them 
on the road entailed pollution, for which the party of 
the fuperior did is required to bathe.* 

A 3 VII. It 

* Of the fevcral cafts in Malabar, and their diftin&ions, l 
received the following luminary account from the Rajah of Car- 
tinad. Namboory Brahmens, a. Nayrs , each of various de¬ 
nominations. 3. Teer. 4. Malere . 5. Polere , called (he fays) 

Dlrs in Hindoftan. The Teen are cultivators of the ground, but 
freemen. The Maleres arc muficians and conjurers, and alfo 
freemen. The Poleres, or Pohars , are bondfmen, attached to the 
foil in the lower part of Malabar, in like manner as are the Pu¬ 
nier* above the Ghauts. The proper name of the Ghaut hills is, 
the Rajah aflds, Sukhien Purbut , or hills of Sukhien, with the 
guttural K(i pronounced as • 

N. B. Pouliats and Poulichis, mentioned by Raynai,, are only 
the one the male, and the other the female, of Polere aforefaid. 
The fyftem of obfcrvalions in regard to difiance to be obferved 
by the feveral cafts in Malabar, are (according to the Rajah of 
Cartinad's explanation) as under fpccified. 

1. A Nayr may approach, but muft not touch, a Namboory 
Brahmen. 

A Teer is to remain thirty-fix fteps off from one. 

A Malere three or four fteps further, 

A P$lere ninety-fix fteps. 

2. A Teer is to remain twelve fteps diftam from a Nayr, 

A Malere three or four fteps further. 

A Polere ninety-fix fteps. 

3. A Malere may approach, but is not to touch, the Teer. 

4. A Polere is not to come near even to a Malere , or any other call 
but a Mapilla , the name given to the Mahommcdans who arc 
natives of Malabar. If a Polere wifhes to (peak to a Brahmen , 
or Nayr, or Teer, or Malere , he muft Hand at the above preferibed 
diftance, and cry aloud to them. 

, If a Polere touch a Brahmen, the latter mufi make expiation by 
immediately bathing, and reading much of the divine hooks, 
and changing his Brahmcnical thread. If a Polue touch a Nayr f 
he is only to bathe, and fo of the other cafts. 
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VII. It is the received tradition among the Mala- 
bars, that Sbermanoo Permaloo was, juft at'the. com¬ 
pletion of the diftribution of tne Malabar country, ap¬ 
plied to for fome provifions by an Erary , or perfcn of 
the cow-herd caft; who, with his brother, had, dur¬ 
ing the preceding warfare, come from their native 
town of Poondra (on the banks of the Cavery, 0 near 
Errode) to his aftiftance, and had proved the principal 
caufe of his fuccefs againft Rajah Kijhen Rao's army; 
upon which Sbermanoo , having little or nothing elfc 
left, made a grant to him of the very natrow limits of 
his own place of abode at Calicut; and having further 
beftowed on him his own fword and ancle chainlet, and 
other infigniaof dignity, and - refented him with water 
and flowers, (which appears to have been uniformly 
the ancient fymbol of donation and transfer of pro¬ 
perty in this part of India,) he authorifed and in- 
ftruded him to extend his own dominions by arms, 
over as much of the country as he ftiould find defir- 
able ; a difcrction which this adventurer (,who is the 
anceftor of the prefent Samoory or Zamorin) im¬ 
mediately began to ad upon, and to endeavour to 
carry its objed into execution, by the forcible acqui- 
fition of the diftrids adjoining to the prefent city of 
Calicut; and ever iince his family appear to have, 
in the true fpirit of their original grant, (which is 
the boaft and glory of its prefent reprefentatives,) been 
either meditating new conqucfts, or endeavouring to 
maintain the acquiikions they have thus atchieved by 
Sbeo Ram , or Sbermanoo Permaloo's fword ; which they 
aflert to have ft ill preferved as a precious relick, and 
to have converted into an objed. of domeftic adora¬ 
tion, as the inftrument of all the greatnefs of their 
houfe. 

i 

VIII. Anterior even to this epoch of the partition of 
Malabar, the Neftorians had fettled and planted Cbrif- 
t'tanity on this coaft; and with thofe of the Roman 
Catholic communion, that arrived fcveral centuries 

4 * after. 
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after, in confequence of Vajco de Gama's difcovery, 
they ^continue to conftitute to this day a confiderable 
body of the lower ordrfs of the prcfent fociety in T* ra- 
yancfireznA Cochin * in which laft diftrid there live 
alfo the moft confiderable, or rather, perhaps, the 
only, colony of Jews in India. 

ik. Of the events that took place from the partition 
till the above-mentioned difcovery of Malabar by the 
Portugueje in 1496, I am not poffeffed of adequate 
materials to* afford any full or fufficiently fatisfadory 
detail* but jhe principal may, as far as relates to its 
interior ad mi 11 i ft ration, be probably comprized in 
the wars carried on during this long period by the 
Samoory or Zamorin family for its aggrandizement 5 
and in the confcquent ftruggles kept up by the others, 
and cfpecially the middle and fouthern principalities, 
to maintain their independence: for as to attacks from 
without, I have not been able to trace that they expe¬ 
rienced any material ones during this long interval, or 
that the Prince of Chaldefh was ever able to re-eftablifh 
his dominion over this fouthern part of the coaft, 
within the limits afligned by the natives to Malabar 
Proper, or the trad by them denominated Mulyalum , 
<or Maleyatn . 

X. Du ring this period aifo the Mahommedan religion 
made great progrefs in Malabar, as well froyji the zeal 
of its more early profelytes in converting the natives, 
as in purchafing or procuring the children of the 
poorer claffes, and bringing them up in that faith: 
and thefe Arabian traders, bringing annually fums of 
money to the Malabar coafi, for the pepper and other 
fpices that they carried from it for the fupply of all 
4the reft of the world, received every encouragement, % 
and the fulleft protedion for their property and reli¬ 
gion, from the fucceffive Sanmries , or Zamorins, 
whence they naturally grew into the habit of rendering 
Shat part fif tjie coaft the centre of their traffic and 
* A 4 refidence * 
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rcfidence; and fo rivetted had, through thefe long ha¬ 
bits of intercourse, become tjie connexion between 
them and the Samoory's goveAment, that the latter 
continued, after the arrival of the Portugueje , moft 
pertinacioufly to adhere to, and fupport, them againft 
thefe new rivals in the gainful commerce which they 
had hitherto driven; a predilection that as naturally 
lead the Rajahs of Cochin , and of other petty ftates, 
that flood always in fear of the ambition- and luperior 
power of the Samoories, to afford to the Portugueje a 
kind reception in their ports; from which*collilionsof 
interefts a very cruel warfare, by fea and lend, was for 
many years carried on between the Samoories , or Za - 
j norim, and their fubjects, Hit /.us and Mahommedans, 
aided occafionally by the Eg} ptians and Turks, on the 
one parr, and the Portugueje , with the Cochin and other 
Rajahs as their allies, on the other; of the various fuc- 
ccfles and reverfes in which, the only AJiatick relation 
I have met with, is contained in a work, with which, 
during my flay in Malabar, I was obligingly favoured 
by my then colleague, Major (now Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel ) Dow r , who had traced and obtained it in the courfe 
of the extenfive intercourfe that, on terms the moft 
amicable, and in views the moft falutary and benign, 
he had long cultivated with the Mahommedan part of 
the Malabar community. This book, written in the 
Arabic language, is faid to have been compofcd by 
Zeirrkddien Mukhdom, an Arab, Egyptian, or fub- 
jedt of the Turkifh empire; who is thought to have 
been one of thofe difpatched to aflift the Mahommedan 
Princes of India, and the Zamorin , againft the Portu- 
guefe; and to have, during his flay in India, compofed 
this hiftorical account (which I have tranflated into 
Englijh) of the warfare in which he bore a part, pre¬ 
ceded by (what by many will be confidered as the moft 
intcrcfting part of his work) a defeription of the man¬ 
ners and cuftoms of the natives of Malabar at the 
period of his vifit to it more than two centuries agoj 
relative to-both which articlcs/I fhall h$re iflfertfome 


• of 
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of the information acquired by this Mahommedan au¬ 
thor,-whofe relation tarmmates with the year 987 of 
the Hejira, anfwering to the year of our Lord 
<579-80. 

- XI. This author begins with nearly the fame account 
of the converfion of Shermanoo Permaloo (whofe real 
or proper name, or rather the epithet beftowed on his 
ftation, this fylufililman mentions to have been Sbuker - 
wutty> or Chuckerwutty) as has been already noticed 
from the Keml Oodputtee , with this addition, that it was 
effeded by ^company of Dcrvifcs from Arabia, who, 
touching at Crungloor, or Cranganore, (then the feat 
of government in Malabar,) on their voyage to vifit 
the Footflep of Adam* on that mountain in Ceylon 
which mariners diftinguifh by the name of Adam's 
Peak ; and thefe pilgrims imparting, on that occafion, 
to the Permaly or Permaloo , the then recent miracle of 
Mahommed's having divided the Moony the Viceroy 
was fo affe&cd by this inftance of fupernatural power, 
and fo captivated by the fervid reprefentation of thefe 
enthufiafts, that he determined to abandon all for the fake 
of proceeding with them into Arabia, to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of converging with the Prophet, who was hill 
alive, and had not even then fled from Mecca; for, 
after fojourning fome time with the Prophet in Arabia, 

Chuckerwutty 

* This Footftep of Adam is, under the nflnc of Sre^pud, or 
the “Holy Foot,” equally reverenced and re for ted to l>y the Hin¬ 
dus , a* appears by the relation of a joi iuey made to viiVt it by a 
Fakccr of this laft mentioned perfuafion, called Pkauk Poouy, 
now living at Benares , who has alfo travelled as far north as to 
Aloficw; and has from memory ^fincc he is difabled from writing, 
by being of the tribe of Oordhbahn , or whofe arms and hands re¬ 
main conftantly in a fixed pofition above their heads) afforded 
me an opportunity of caufing to be committed to writing, an in- 
terefling account of his various travels throughout India, as well 
as into other parts of AJia; and on the fubjcdl of thefe Hindu Fa- 
kens’ propenfity to travelling, I may here add, that I law a fc\v 
months ago at Benares, one of them who had travelled as far as Pe¬ 
kin, which he deferibed undet the name of PeJiin; a.:d had pafl'cs 
from tjye Chidefe government in hispoffbftion. lie mentioned the 
name of a temple of Hindu adoration as being fituated in Pekin. 
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Chuckerwutty (whom Mabommed had dignified with 
the title of Sultaun Tauje ul Her id, is mentioned in 
Zeirreddien’s book tohavedfcdon his return, on the 
firft day of the firft year of the Hejira, anfwering to the 
16th of July, of the year of our Lord 622, after, how¬ 
ever, addrefling recommendatory letters to the chiefs 
in Malabar in favour of fundry of his Muflulman 
brethren, who were thereby enabled to conftrutft the 
firft mofque or temple of their new-faith in that 
country as early as the 21ft year of the Hejira, or 
A. D. 642. 

1 

XII. ButalthoughZEiRREDPiEN (the author lam now 
quoting) deemed it fit to alh: a place in his work to 
the traditions that he found thus locally to obtain, he 
fairly avows his own difbelief in them; more efpecially 
as to what relates to the fuppofed converfion of Sber - 
manoo Permaloo ,* and his journey to vifit the Prophet 
in Arabia; fubjoining alfo his own opinion, that the 
Muflulman religion did not acquire any footing, cither 
permanent or extenfivc, in Malabar till towards the 
latter end of the fecond century of the Mahommedan sera. 

XIII. Zeirreddien nert enters into fome deferip- 
tion of the exifting manners of the Malabarians as he 
found them; after premifing that the Malabar country 
was then divided into a number of more or lefs exten¬ 
fivc independencies; in which there were chieftains, 
commanding from one to two and three hundred,and up 
to a thoufand, and to five, ten, and thirty thoufanefr; and 
even (which is perhaps an undue amplification) to a 
lack of men, and upwards; and deferibing that in fome 

pf 

* From this improbability, joined to the unlikely accounts de¬ 
livered by the Hindus themielves, as to the departure of their 
chief governor, it may not perhaps be deemed too uncharitable, 
to fufpm that Shermanoo difappeared like Romulus in a {form, as 
being, perhaps, found inconvenient to the new fituation*of in¬ 
dependence that the Malabar Princes admit tojiave, on this occa- 
fion, either aifumed, or been promoted to. » 
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It 


of thcfc countries there were at the fame time two 
Hakims , or rulers; others threcf and in fome even 
more; having diftina bodies of men attached to them 
, refpedively; whence hatred and warfare were, he ob- 
ferves, fometimes generated between them, which 
never, however, terminated in any entire reparation 
between the parties; and adding, that at that time the 
three greatdt powers were the Colaftrian Rajah to the 
north, the Symoory or Zamorin in the centre; and far¬ 
ther fouth a Prince who ruled from the town of Kolum, 
or Coulim* to Cape Comorin, comprehending the 
Rates now Weld by the Rajah of Travancore. 

XIV. The author next proceeds to an enumeration 
of what he confidered as the chief peculiarities in the 
manners of the Malabarians, from which I {hall literally 
tranferibe, into the body of this narrative, the follow¬ 
ing particulars from the tranflation of Zeirreddien’s 
original work; fubjoining in notes fuch particulars as 
my own enquiries, or other information, may tend to 
corroborate, define, or illuftrate, in refped to fome of 
the circumftances he has related. 

iff.. “ If their ruler be (lain in war, his army be- 
“ come quite defperate, and will fo violently attack 
,f and prefs upon their faid deceafed ruler’s enemy, and 
" upon the troops of the latter, and fo obftinately 
<f perfevere in forcing their way into his country, and 
“ to ruin it, that either they will completely in this 
“ wty affed their revenge, or continue their efforts till 
“ none of them furvive; and therefore the killing of a 
11 ruler is greatly dreaded, and never commanded; and 
“ this is a very ancient cuflom of theirs, which in mo- 
“ dern times has, however, fallen with the majority 
“ into difuetude. 1 

ad. M The rulers of Malabar arc of two claffes or 
“ parties, one of whiclj ads in fupport of the Samoory 

Rajah, 
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•* Rajah, whilft the other party ads in concert with 
« c the Hakim of Oocbin ; whicfyis the general fyftem, 
ts and only deviated from occafionally from particular 
“ caufcs; but as foon as thefe ceafc to operate, rthe 
** party naturally returns again to the ancient ufage. 
“ Thefe leaders are never guilty of .backwardnefs or 
** failure in war, but will fix a day to fight on, and 
punctually adhere thereto; nor will they commit 
“ treachery in the condud of it. i • 

3d. “ On the death of any principal or fuperior 
perfon among them, fuch as father, mother, and 
*« elder brother, in the call of l') tbmens , (whilft among 
<f carpenters, and the lower 1 afts, the fuperiors and 
“ principal perfons are the mother and mother’s 
tf brother, or one’s own elder brother, as among the 
,c Nayrs,) when any one dies of the defeription of a 
« fuperior, as above mentioned, his furviving relative 
“ is to remain apart for a twelvemonth ; during which 
* { time he is not to cohabit w’ith his wife, or to eat 
“ the flefh of animals, or to chew the beetle leaf, or 
** cut the hair of his head, or his nails : Nor can any 
“ deviation be admitted from this practice, which is 
u reckoned for the good of the defundt. 

4th. u It is certain that among the body of Nayrs, 
and their relatives, the right of fucceftion and in¬ 
heritance veils in the brother of the mother, or goes 
otherwife to the lifter’s fon, or to fomc of the c ma- 
tcrnal relations; for the fon is not to obtain the 
** property, country, or fuccelfion of the father; which 
“ cuftom hath for a long time prevailed; and I (the 
tc author) fay, that among the Mojlems of Cannanore 
*“ they do not bequeath or give their heritage to their 
" fons, which is alfo the rule with the inhabitants in 
that vicinity, notwithftanding that thefe faid per- 
“ fons, who do thus exclude £heir fons, be well read 
4< in the Koran, and have imbibed its* precepts, and 

“ are 
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« are men of ftudy and piety.* However, among 
** the Brahmens , golctfmiths, carpenters, and iron- 
u fmiths, and T' eers , or lower orders of hufbandmen, 
• ef and fifhermen, &c. the fon docs fucceed to the rights 
<c and property of the father $ and marriage is prac- 
f ‘ tifed among thefe cafts. 

5th. *** But the Nayrs pra&ifc not marriage, except 
l * as far as may be implied from their tying a thread 
" round theuneck of the woman at the firft occafion; 
<c wherefore |the a&s and pratflical maxims of this fe& 
,c are fuiteef to their condition, and they look upon the 
“ exiftcnce # or non-exiftence of the matrimonial con* 
" tratflas equally indifferent. 

6th. “ Among the Brahmens , where there are more 
<c brothers than one, only their elder, or the oldcft of 
* c all of them, will marry, provided he have had, 
“ or be likely to have, male ifliie; but thefe brothers 
<f who thus maintain celibacy, do ncvcrthclefs cohabit 
<f with Nayr women, without marriage, in the way 
«« of the»Nayrsi and if, through fuch tntercourfe, a 
" fon (hould be born, they will not make fuch child 
«* their heir. But when it becomes known that the 
<{ elder married brother (in a family of Brahmens) will 
** not have a fon, then another of the brothers enters 
" into the ftate of matrimony. 

7th. “ Among the Nayrs it is the cuftom for one 
<f Nayr woman to have attached to her two males, 
“ or four, or perhaps more;f and among thefe a 

“ diftribution 


* I have, however, reafon to believe, that this rule and cuftom 
is now wearing out among the Mapillas , or Malabar Mahomme- 
clans; continuing, however, to be Hill more particularly ob- 
ferved at Cannanore and Tellichcrry: but. even in this lalt men¬ 
tioned place, I was informed by Kariat Moosa, a principal 
merchant of this fc&, that it is evaded by fathers dividing among* 
their fons much of their property during their life-time. 

+ This defeription ought, I believe, to be underitood of the 
Nayrs inhabiting the more fouthern parts of Malabar, from the 
Toorecheric, or Cotta rive^, to Cape Comorin ; for to the north¬ 
ward of the faicUrivcr the Nayr women are laid to be prohibited 
* from 
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“ diftribution of time is made fo as to afford to each 
" one night, in like manner aa a fimilar diftribution 
“ of time is made among the true believers of Malabar 

for cohabiting with their wives; and it but rarely 
,r happens that enmity and jealoufy break out among 
g{ them on this account. 

8th. “ Tlie lower cafts, fuch as carpenters, irpn- 
“ fmiths, and others, have fallen into the imitation of 
“ their fuperiors, the Nayrs , with thy difference, 
“ however, that the joint concern in | female is, 
u among thefe laft, limited to the brethren and male 
f< relations by blood, * to the end that no alienation 
“ may take place in the courfe of the fucceflion and the 
" right of inheritance. 

9th. “ Among the Nayrs the whole body is kept 
“ uncovered, except a little about the middle. They 
“ make no difference in male or female attire; and 

“ among 

from having more than one male connexion at a time; fax failure 
in which (he is liable to chaflifement; without, however, incur¬ 
ring lofs of caft, unlcfs the paramour be of a lower tribe than her 
own. 

* “ Alone in lewdnefs, riotous and free, 

“ No ipoufal rights withhold, and no degree ; 

“In unendear’d embraces free they blend, 

“ Yet but the hufband's kindred may afeend 
“ The nuptial couch. Alas! too blcft, they know 
“ Nor jealoufy’s fufpenfe, nor burning woe; 

“ The bitter drops which oft from dear affection flow.” 

Mic kle’s Cam os ns, Book vii. 

This cuflom prevails among the five low cafts of Teer ; of Agaree , 
or carpenters; Muzalie , or brafs-founders; Tattam, or gold- 
fmiths ; and Kullcn PerincolUn , or blackfmiths; who live promif- 
cuoufly with one or more women: and fometimes two, three, 
four, or more brothers cohabit with one woman. The child, or 
children, who are the offspring of this connexion, inherit the 
property of the whole fraternity; and whenever the female of 
the houfe is engaged with either of the brethren, his knife is faid 
to be hung up at the door of the apartment as afignal of its being 
occupied. It is, however, but juftice to add, that this cuflom is 
laid to be local, and pra&ifed only in a few of the fouthem 
diUriels ; and even among thefe five cafls there is no prohibition 
againft any man's keeping for himfelf, either ^onc or as many 
women as he can maintain. « 1 
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** among their kings and lords, none of them think of 
u lhrouding their women from the.fight of all man- 
kind; though among the Brahmens this modefty 
*• aryl decorum are attended to. 

ioth. “ Among the Nayrs , they drefs out and 
adorn their women with jewels and fine apparel, 
<c aod bring them out into large companies, to have 
“ them feen and admired by all the world. 

nth. " ^jmong the Malabars, priority in age 
“ ftamps fupiriority and rule, were the difference only 
<c of a moment; and, notwithftanding thatfuch party 
<c may be a Tool, or blind, or aged, or otherwife, the 
<( rulerlhip devolves to the lifter’s children; nor has 
<c it ever been heard that any one put to death his 
“ elder with a view of fooner attaining to dominion.* 

i ath. “ In cafe the line of defeent and fucccffion 
“ become extindt among them, or be in danger of be- 
<f coming fo, they do then bring an alien, (whether an 
" adult or minor,) and him they conftitute the inhe- 
et ritor, as # the fubliitute for a fon, or for a brother, or for 
iC a filter's fon; nor will any future difference be made 
« f between fuch adopted and a real heir; which cuftom 
“ is current and obferved among ail the infidels of 
“ Malabar, whether Rajahs or Shopkeepers, from the 
<e higheft to the loweft; fo that the line of defeent 
“ becomes not cxtindt.f 

13 th. 


* Thus in the Zamorins’ families, and in that of the Rajahs of 
Paulgnavt, there are from fifty to an hundied or more males of 
the fame blood, i. e. defeended from females of the Rajah’s fa* 
mily, who are all entitled to, and do accordingly rife to, the 
chief rule, agreeably to their feniority in point of birth, without 
any other right or title of precedence. 

+ This is in general true: but there lately occurred an inftance 
to the contrary, whereby the Rauje or Lorcifhip of Vittulnaad has 
e(cheated to the Company. With refpect to tne provifion occa- 
fionally made againft luch extin&ions of families, it is very true 
that tlys Rajahs make it a pra&ice, in cafe of any impending dan¬ 
ger of this kind, to procure feme males and females (though of 
the latter mofe thdh of the former) to keep up the regal line. 
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13th. “ They have, moreover, fubjeded themfelvcs 
f * to a multitude, of inconvemencies, or difficult ob- 
« fervanccs, which they do, nAerthelefs, ftedfaftly ad- 
* c here to; as, for inftance, they have arrange^ and 
limited the fitnefs of things as rcfpc&ively appli- 
“ cable to the higher, middle, and lower ranks, in 
“ fuch manner, that if a perfon of the higher, and one 
of the lower, happen to meet, or rather to approach 
«* each other, the proper diftancc to be/obferved be- 
*• tween them is known and defined; slid if this dif- 
<c tance be encroached upon, he of the higher call mud 
«* bathe; nor can he lawfully touch food before undcr- 
u going this purification; or if he do, he falls from 
“ his dignity, to which he cannot be raifed again ; nor 
“ has he any other rcfourcc than to jtakc himfelf to 
" flight, and, forfaking his abode, to proceed where 
€ * his fituation is unknown; and fiiould he not thus 
€t flee, the ruler of the country is to apprehend him, 
“ and (hall fell him to fome mean perfon, lhould even 
<c the party incurring this difgrace be a ^hild or a 
ct woman ; or otherwife he may refort to the Alojlems, 
“ and poflefs the IJlam* or elfe become a Jogui , or a 
« frhigyt i.e. a Chrijlian, 

14th. <c In like manner it is prohibited for thofe of 
“ a lower degree to drefs food fora higher; and if any 
« c one partake of fuch a meal, he mull fall from his rank. 

15th. “ Thofe who are entitled to wear the Zunaar , 

“ or Brahmemcal thread, are fuperior to, and more no- 
“ ble than, all the clafles of the Infidels of Malabar; 

V and 

* This is one of the reafons adigned to me by a Rajah of the 
Zantcrin f«unily, for the number of Mapilla Mujfulmans being 
now greater in the Calicut diflri&s than the Hindus and Nayrs\ 
namely, the nicety of their obfcrvances, and facility of lofing 
; which drives the parties, from ncceflity, into the pale of 
Jflzmifm. The fame Rajah mentioned, on this occafion, the cuf- 
tom of the Namboory Brahmens , who thus difpofed of their own 
women, without incurring any difparagement of eaft, to the Afa- 
pillas ; which rule holds alfo good in refpeft to other females, as 
intimated in the fecond note page *13, and in jhc fqquel of Ze 1 &- 
eeddien’s text. • 
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<c and among thcfe Zunaar wearers there are alfo the 
<f higher, middle, and lower. Of the firft are the 
“ Brahmens t who are Itaove all otfiers the molt re£« 
u pecftable; and thefe alfo have among themfelves the 
** fa*me diftintftions of firft, fecond, and third degrees. 

^6th. “ The Nayrs of Malabar follow the martial 

“ profclfraui,* and exceed both in numbers and dignity, 
ff having fuJidry degrees among themfelves; and in- 
ferior to them in caft are the TeerSy whole prafticc 
tf it is to climb up the cocoa-nut trees, and to bring 
<c down the Jftruit, and to extra# the intoxicating juice 
<c thereof, called toddy ; and below thefe 1 ‘eers are the 
“ carpenters, fmiths, goldfmiths, fiftiermen, &c. and 
" under thefe again, in refped of degree, are the Po - 
,f leresy oxPoliarSy (i.e. ploughmen,) and thofeof other 
“ bafe cafts, engaged in the manual part of hufban- 
“ dry; and among whom alfo are other fubordinate 
“ degrees of diftindtion.t 


* Poliar the labouring lower clans are named ; 

By tlfe proud Nayrs the noble rank is claimed 
The toils of culture and of art they fr om : 

7 'he fhining faulchion brandifh’d in the right, 

Their left aim wields the target in the fight. 

Camoens, Book vu. 


Thefe lines, and efpecially the two laft, contain a good dele ra¬ 
tion of a Nayr , who walks along, holding up his naked I word 
with the fame kind of unconcern, as travellers in other countries 
carry in their hands a cane or walking-ftafi\ I have ohferved 
others of them have it fattened to their back, the hilt being Buck, 
iri their waiftband, and the blade rifing up, and glittering e- 
tween the fhoulders. It mutt not, howevci, b£ inferred, that all 
the NiPyrs betake themfelves, at prefent, to themaiual piofelhon; 
for, according to the information collected for me with much 
care on the cuftoms of that country by the late Lieutenant Mac 
Lean (who was Malabar tranjlalor to the comimiVion of winch i 
was a member) there are fuppofed to be thirty diltintt cla.les ot 
this general tribe ; many of whom do now apply to the peaceable 
arts of hufbandry, pcnmanfhip and account, weaving, carpen¬ 
ter's work, pottery, oil making, and the like : though formerly 
they are all faid to have been liable to be called upon by their rcl- 
peftive fovereigns to perform military fervice. 

+ Pqr a farther account of thefe calls, lee note page 5 > an “ * c " 
cond note page 13.* , 

V01. V. * B J/'h. 
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17th. “ If a ftonc light from a Polere on a woman' 
« of a fuperior r^nk on a particular night, which is 
“ marked out for this in the ^ear, then that woman 
M mult be excluded from her rank ; and although flic 
,f fhall not have feen the faid man, nor been touched 
** by him, yet ftill her lord fhall make a conveyance 
'« of her by fale j or flic (hall become a or a 

“ Chriftian , or a female Jogui; and this cpftom ge- 
M neral.* 

18th. u In cafes of fornication (or I>hat is locally 
** deemed the illicit intercourfe between^the fexes) if 
the parties differ much in degree, the higher lofes 
“ his or her rank; nor has he or (he any other refource 
u than the one above-mentioned yet, if a Brahmen 
" fornicate with a Nayr woman, nc fhall not thereby 
“ lofe his caft; there being between thofe two old 
“ tribes that anciently eftablifhed connexion which 
,c hath been already noticed. 

19th. ** Such are the painful obfervances which 

«* they have entailed on themfelves, through their own 
ignorance and want of knowledge, which God Al- 
“ mighty hath, however, in his mercy, rendered the 
« means of encrealing the number of the faithful.t*’ 

XV. Our Mahmmedan author then proceeds to 
mention, that the towns built along the coaft of Ma¬ 
labar owed their origin to, and were principally con- 

ftfudlcd 


* I have allowed this paragraph of Ze irreddie n's text to 
{land inferted in the order of his own enumeration, becaufe it is 
conne&cd with the one that follows; though thecuftom it refers 
to feemsfo unreafonablc, that, as I never hadoccafron to hear it 
corroborated by the report of the natives, I cannot vouch for its 
being well founded. 

t In the manner adverted to in the fecond note page 15. And 
here clofes, for the prefent, the literal extrafcl I have made from 
Zeirreddien's performance, which, for difiin&ifrn f*kc, I have 
^marked with inverted commas. • 
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ft rutted by, the Mahommedan traders,* who, though 
not then amounting to a tithe of t(je general popula¬ 
tion,* were much coufted by the feveral Rajahs, and 
more efpecially by the Z am or in, to frequent his port 
"of Calicut, on account of the duty of ten per cent, that 
was‘fe^ted on their trade. 

XVI. ithe arrival of the fleets of the Portuguefe, 
the firft undW Vajco de Gama , in the 904th year of the 
Higeree, (correfponding with the year of our Lord 
1498,) and of that condutted by Cabral , a few years 
thereafter, v^ith the negociations, jealoulies, and wars 
that enfued thereon, are next related by our author, in 
a manner eafily enough reconcileable to the accounts 
of the fame tranfattions already publiflied throughout 
Europe. He aferibes the Europeans reforting to In¬ 
dia, to their defire to purchafe pepper and ginger. 
Nor does he feek to conceal that, between them and 
the Mahommedan traders, a commercial jealoufy imme¬ 
diately fprang up, which proved the caufe of all the 
bitter wars that were afterwards carried on, by fea and 
land, by the Zamorins and Mahommedans on the one 
part; and the Rajah of Cochin (to whofe port the Por¬ 
tuguefe had failed, on their breach with the former 
Prince) and his European allies on the other; the for¬ 
mer being afterwards reinforced from the Arabian 
Gulph by a large fleet fitted out under the command 
of Ameer Ho/aine , an officer in the fcrvice of Kaunis al 
Ghowry , the then reigning Sultaun of Egypt; but thefe 
armapients failed of their objett; and the Ghowry 
Prince was foon afterwards himfelf fubdued by Selim , 
the Turkifh Emperor: and of the treatment which the 
Mahommedan traders continued, in the mean time, to 

B 2 experience 

* The principally current Malabar a?ra is dated in the account 
aferihed to the Bifhop of Verapoli (as already quoted in the note 
page 2) to have been fixed from the building of the city of Cou - 
lum , (ljy us called Quiloan,) about twenty-four radums (Malabar 
leagues) or eighty Britifh miles, fouth of Cochin. It was for¬ 
merly ^very famousfas the emporium of the coafl, and,founded its . 
the 825th year of the Chriftiafl a:ra. 
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experience from the Portugurje , the following des¬ 
cription is literally taken fronr^the tranflation of Ni¬ 
zam eddien’s Treatife. v 

ift. “ The believers of Malabar were eftablijhcd 
“ in the mod dcfirable and happy manner, by reafon 
“ of the inconfidcrable degree ofoppreflion expetfient;«d 
“ from the rulers, who were acquainted wtfn the an- 
“ cient cufioms, and were kind to, and p/oteftors of, 
€ * the Mull’ulmans ; and the Subjects lived/fatisfied and 
“ contented ; but finned fo, that God turned from 
“ them, and did therefore command thd Europeans of 
“ Portugal, who opprclfed and diftrcfied,the Mahom- 
** medan community by the commiflion of unlimited 
“ enormities, fuch as beating and deriding them; 
“ and finking and (branding their lips; and fpitting 
" in their faces, and on their bodi< x ; and prohibiting 
** them from performing voyages, particularly that to 
f ‘ Mecca\ and plundering their property, and burning 
** their countries and temples; and making prizes of 
,f their (hips; and kicking and trampling oq their (the 
,c believers) books, and throwing them into the flames. 
* f They alfo endeavoured to make converts to their 
“ own religion j and enjoined churches of their own 
tc faith to be confecrated ; tempting people, for thefe 
,c objects, with offers of money: and they drefled out 
<l their own women in the fined ornaments and ap- 
** parel, in order thereby to deceive and allure the wo- 
“ men of the believers. They did alfo put Haji's , and 
“ other Mu fill I mans, to a variety of cruel deaths; and 
“ they reviled and abufed with unworthy epithefs the 
4t Prophet of God ; and confined the Mahommedans, 
“ and loaded them with heavy irons, carrying them 
“ about for fale, from (hop to (hop, as (laves; en- 
" hancing their ill ufage on thefe occafions, in order. 
*! to extort the larger fum for their releafe. They con- 
* c fined them alfo in dark, noifome and hedious dun- 
“ geons; and ufed to beat them with flippers; tor- 
“ turing them alfo with fire; and felling fome # into, 
tc and retaining others, in their fervitu<je as their 
** (laves. Oij fomc they impofecl the fevered 

" talks. 
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w talks, without admitting of the fmalleft relief or cx- 
“ emption. Others they tranfported into Guzerat, 
(e and into the ConcA, and towards Arabia, being 
" places which they themfelves ufed to frequent, in 
the view either of fettling or fojourning therein, or 
" ^Tifapturing vcflcls. In this way they accumulated 
<c great wealth and property, making captives alfo of 
ct wfomen of rank, whom they kept in their houfes till 
" European ifluc was procured from them. Thefe Por- 
“ tuguefe did in this manner alfo feizc on many Seyyuds t 
“ learned and principal men, whom they retained in 
" confinement till they put them to death; thus pre- 
“ judicing and diftrefling the Muflulmans in a thou- 
tf fand ways; fo as that I have not a tongue to tell or 
,c deferibe all the milchicfs and mortifications attend- 
“ ant on fuch a fccne of evil. 

2d. " After this they exerted their utmoft efforts 
** (which they had, indeed, from fir ft to laft) to bring 
“ the Muflulmans within the pale of their religion ; 
“ and they made at length peace with them for a con- 
fideration to be paid to them of ten in the hundred. 

3d. ff The Mahommcdans refiding principally on 
the fca coafts, it was cuitomary for the newly arrived 
<f Europeans (who ufed to refort annually to India at 
“ the appointed feafons) deridingly to alk the perfons 
“ fettled of their nation at the lea-ports, whether, and 
“ why, they (thefe fettled Portitgucje) had not yet done 
" away the appearance of thefe people the Muffulmans ? 
“ reviling thereon their own chiefs for not abolifhing 
“ th£ Mahommedan religion; in the profecution of 
“ which view' the heads of the Porcuguofe defired the 
“ Hakim of Cochin to expel the Mujfulmans from his 
** city, promifing thcreort to prove themfelves the 
“ means of his reaping double the profit w-hich ac- 
“ crued to him from their traffick j but the Hakim of 
« Cochin anfvvcred, * Thefe are my fubjefts from days 
“ of old; and it is they who have erected my city; fo 
<f thdt it is not pofnble far me to expel them.” 

B 3 XVII. 
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XVII. The war thus continued till the Portuguefe^ 
who had been originally permitted to conftrudt facts at 
Cochin and Cannanore, obligea the Zamorin to admit 
of their erc&ing one alfo at Calicut. , 

XVIII. They had alfo made thcmfclvcs nKmcrs'of 
Goa from the Adel Sabi dynafty of the Bejafoor Kings 
in Decan ; nor could any of the (hips of tjfic Mahom- 
medans fail in fafety to either gulph, without being 
furnifhed with Chrijlian paffes, 

XIX. In the Hejira year 931, anfvvcrifig to A. D. 
1524-5, the Mahommcdans appear, by Zeirreddien’s 
narrative, to have (countenanced, no loubt, and pro¬ 
bably actively aflifted, by their friei d the Zamorin) 
been engaged in a barbarous war, or attack, on the 
Jews of Cranganore t many of whom our author ac¬ 
knowledges their having put to death without mercy j 
burning and dcllroying, at the fame time, their houfes 
and fynagogues, from which devaluation they 1 returned, 
and enabled their great prote&or, the Zamorin , to ex¬ 
pel, in the courfe of the following year, the Portuguefe 
from Calicut . 

XX. But the latter fhortly afterwards re-eftabli(hed 
thcmfelves in the vicinity of that capital, and were 
even permitted to build a fort within a few miles of it, 
at a place called Shaliaut , of which they are related to 
have retained poflellion for upwards of thirty years, and 
till, in or about the year 1571, they were, after a long 
fiege, compelled to capitulate j whereupon the Zamo¬ 
rin is dated by Nizameddien to have fo completely 
demolifhed their fortrefs, as not to leave one (tone 
of it (landing on another. 

# 

XXI. The Portuguefe proved, however, more per¬ 
manently fuccefsful in an acquifition they made ip the 
province or (at that time) kingdom of Gyzerft ; where, 

according 
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according to my author, they, in the year 943, or A. D. 

1 536-7, obtained from Behader Shah , its monarch, 
(whom they are charged by Zeirrbddien with having 
afterwards (lain) the ceffion of the fortrefs of Diu, of 
\vhich they (till retain poffeflion. 

XXII. The author, Zeirreddien, places within 
the* following year the Portuguefe building a fort at 
Cranganore, and their fucccfsful refiftance at Diu, to 
an exepedition fitted out againft them from Egypt, by 
command of* the Ottoman Emperor Solyman , whofe 
ba(ha, or commander, is reprefented to have retired 
in a difcreditable manner from the conteft. 

1 

XXIII. This author places fubfequent to the He¬ 
jira year 963, A. D. 1556, a difference that enfued 
between the Portuguefe and All Rajab>* the Mahom- 
medan chief of Cannanore i and to whom belonged alfo 
the Laccadivian Iflands, which, on this occafion, Zeiri. 
reddien # charges the Chriftians with having barba- 
roufly ravaged j and towards the clofe of his hiftorical 
detail, he inferts the following notice of the refult of 
the long and bloody competition between them and the 
Mahommedans for the trade of the eaft. 

ift. ** It pleafing the Almighty to try the fidelity 
“ of his fervants, he gave fcope to the Portuguefe, 
“ and beftowed on them the mafterv of a number of 
“ fea-ports; fuch as thofc in Malabar, and in Guzc- 
u r^t, and in Concan, &c. and they be da me rulers in 
“ all the towns and cities, and fwarmed therein, and 

B 4 “ reared 


* The head of this principality of Cannanore (of which a fe¬ 
male, known by the name of the Beely, is the prelent reprefenta-* 
tive) is alfo called Ali Rajah , which, in the Malabar tongue, may 
be interpreted “ Lord of the Sea/’ a diftinction affected (as I 
have heard) from this family's having long puddled the Lacca- 
divej, whence they haveoccalionally invaded the Maldives; the 
Badjha , or enon^feh, of which is faid to be to this day jealous of 
then on*that account. 
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“ reared fortrefles in Hurmuz, (Ormus,) Saket, Diu 
«« Mehel, and in Sumatra, and at Malacca, and Mil- 
“ koop j and at Mylatoor, an& Nagputtun, and Aju- 
« ram, and in the ports of Shoulmundul, (Coroinan- 
“ del,) with many alfo in thofe of Ceylon. They* na- 
** vigated alfo as far as China; and their coprfm^rcc 
“ extended throughout all thefe and other pdrts; and 
<c the Mahommedan merchants funk under their*fu- 
“ perior influence, and became obedient to them and 
«« their fervants; having no longer any power to trade 
«* themfclves, unlefs in fuch articles as the Portuguefe 
K did not much like to deal in : nor requires it to be 
“ fuggefted, that their choice fell upon thofe commo- 
“ ditics that yielded the largeft profit; all which they 
* f exclufively referved, without allow <ig any one elfe 
“ to trade therein.” 

XXIV. The traveller, C/esar Fredericke, hav¬ 
ing been on the Malabar coaft about the time that 
Zeirreddien’s hiftory elofes, itmay tend tocontrafl the 
preceding flate of fads according to our Mahomme¬ 
dan author’s view of them, to fubjoin his Chrijlian co¬ 
temporary’s account of fome of the fame circum- 
ftanccs. 

XXV. Treating of Barcelore, a town on the 
northern part of the Malabar coaft, Fredericke con¬ 
tinues, (in the words of his old Englifti tranflator,) 
** and from thence you diall go to a city called Cana- 
<c nore, which is a harquebufti-lliot diftant from the 
" chiefeft city that the King of Cananore hath in c his 
“ kingdom, being a King of the Gentiles ; and he and 
“ his are very naughty and malicious people; always 
•* having delight to be in war with the Portugals ; and 
“ when they are in peace, it is for their intereft to let 
** their merchandize pafs. From Cananore you go to 
" Cranganore, which is another fmall fort of the Por-r 
** tugals, in the land of the King of Cranganore, 
“ which is another King of the Gentiles, and a coun- 
u try of fmall importance, and of an hundred *and 

* ** twenty 
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twenty miles, full of thieves, being under the King 
of Calicut, (the Zamorin,) a Kin^alfo of the Gen¬ 
tiles, and a great Aiemy to the Portugals, with 
whom he is always in war; and he and his country 
are the nell and refling for ft ranger thieves, 
and ehofc be called Moors of Carp of a, bccaulc they 
wear on their heads long red hats; and thieves part 
tlie fpoils that they take on the fea with the King of 
Calicut, for he giveth leave unto all that will go a 
roving, liberally to go; in fuch wife that all along 
that coaft *there is fuch a number of thieves, that 
there is n<} failing inthofe feas, but with great lhips, 
and very well armed ; or elfe they muft go in com¬ 
pany with the army of the Portugals.” 


XXVI. Upon the decline of the Portuguefe power, 
the Dutch, eftablilhing themfelves on the Malabar 
coaft, took from the former the fortreffes of Cannanore 


and Cochin : and about the fame period, or as early as 
1664, the Englijh Eaft India Company appear, by the 
records at # Tellicherry, to have begun to traffick in the 
Zamorin 's dominions, in the fouthern diftrids of Ma¬ 


labar, as well as to have obtained, in 1708, in the 
northern parts of the fame coait, a grant of the fort of 
Tellicherry, from the Colaftry , or Cberical Rajah , the 
limits of which they foon extended on the fouth lidc, 
by the fuccelsful termination of a warfare, which they 
had in 1719 with the Corngottc Nayr , who alfo agreed 
that they (hould enjoy the cxcluiive trade of pepper 
duty free within his country; an acquifition which was 
followed, in 1722, by their obtaining a iirnilar exclu-* 
five previlege (with a refervation in favour of the 
Dutch trade alone) throughout the more extendvc 
country of Cherical: and in 1725 they concluded a 
peace with the Rajah of the diftrid of Cartinad; by 
which they became entitled to the pre-emption of all 
the pepper and cardamums it produced; acquiring 
alfo fimilar exciufivc privileges in Cottiote in 1759: 
and in this manner fo rapid appears to have been the 
extension of the power and influence of the Britiih 
- * Nation 


i 
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Nation on that part of the coafl, that in 1727 the Com¬ 
pany’s fervants atTellicherry mediated a peace between 
the Kings of Canara and Cofoflria, under which cir- 
cumfkmccs they added, in 1734-5, the ifland ofDer- 
mapatam, and the fort of Madacara, to theirpolTel- 
fions, together with the entire Iaft mentioned ifland in 
the year 1749, with power to adminifter juitice therein, 
on the fame tooting as at Tcllicherry: and they appear, 
in fhort, to have been from this period courted, ref- 
peded, and feared, by all the Rajahs and Chiefs within 
rhe limits of the ancient Colaltrian kingdom, with which 
their good' intelligence fuffered, however^ a temporary 
interruption, in confcquence of the Company’s Go¬ 
vernment having, in 1751, entered into a treaty with 
the Canarefe King of Bednore j v. creby, for the con- 
fidcration of a fadory at Onorc, and a freedom of 
trade in his dominions, they agreed to aflift him in the 
profecution of that Prince’s then meditated continua¬ 
tion of hoftilitics againlt the country of Colaftria : but 
the former harmony was again eftablifhed in 1757, 
when a new treaty of mutual defence was concluded 
between the Company and the Rajah ofChericalj and 
iiich appears to have been in general the progrefs of 
the Britifli influence, that the Englijh Raft India Com¬ 
pany became every w here entitled to fuperior or exclu- 
tivc advantages in purchaling the valuable produds of 
the country, viz. pepper, cardamums, and fandal- 
wood} and at lafl obtained, in 1761, from the Rajah 
of Cherical, the further important privilege of colled- 
ing for their own behalf, the cuftom-houfe duties and 
tolls within their own territories, for the moderate con** 
fidcration of a fixed quit-rent of 21,000 lilver fanams, 
or 42,000 rupees per annum, to be paid to his govern¬ 
ment : in addition to all which, he and the other Ra¬ 
jahs had by this time fucccfflvely yielded up their right 
to all wrecks or Branding of the Company’s vefTels or 
property; an article which, with the cuftoms on mer¬ 
chandize, conflituted two of the moil inherent and ac¬ 
knowledged rights of the Malabar Princes at that 
period. * XXVll, 
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XXVII. For otherwife thofe Rajahs* rights in ge¬ 
neral .did not then extend to the ex^tion of any re¬ 
gular, fettled, or fixed revenue from their fti&jefts, 
the original conftitution of their government only en¬ 
titling them to call on their vaflfals, the Brahmen and 
Nayr landholders, for military fervice: but, although 
this general, exemption from any land-tax is Hated to 
have thus univcrfally prevailed, in the early times of 
the Rajahs* governments, it is, however, allowed, that 
they were occasionally fubjedl to fomc contribution for 
the extraordinary exigencies of defence againll the in- 
vafion of forgign enemies, fuch as the Canarefe and 
Portuguefe: and in Cherical, and alfo in the Samoory's 
dominions, the cuf^om was at length introduced, or, 
perhaps, rather continued, from the earlieft period, 
(as intimated in Section VI.) of the Rajahs* levying 
from the lands (excepting, perhaps, thofe appertain¬ 
ing to the temples) a fettled revenue or income, in 
money or kind, equal to one fifth of the produce: 
and the Rgjahs held alfo large domains of their own, 
which, with the cufloms on trade, and mint duties, 
might have been fufficicnt for the maintenance of their 
ordinary ftate; more efpecially as, in addirion to thefe 
rights, they, under the head of PooreJha?idrum , ex¬ 
act ed from the Manillas (i. e. the defendants of the 
MulTulmans *) a (hare of the eflates of all deccafjd 

perfons ; 


* Of the term Mahapilla , or Mapilla , I have he ..id many deri¬ 
vations ; one of which was given me by a Cuuzy of their own 
tribe, who fcrupled not (whether jocularly, or othci wife, I can¬ 
not determine) to combine it of the two Ihndvce words Mah, 
mother, and PiUa , a puppy; intimating, that it was a term of 
reproach fixed on them by the Hindoos, who certainly rate them 
below all their own creditable calls, and put them on a footing 
with the Chriflians and Jews ; to the former of whom (if not to 
both) they apply the fame name: and thus the Chriflians of St. 
Thomas are uiftinguifhed by the name of the Syrian MtipiUai: 
but I rather confide in the more reasonable derivation I obtained 
thro* Lieut. Mac Lean's tefearches, viz. that the term is indeed 
compounded of Maha , or Mahai , and Ptllu, though not in the 
aforefaid Caury’s offenfivefenfe, but as a denomination applied to 
the fijjl Grangers Qvho fettled in Malabar, by reafon of their be¬ 
ing fuppofed to come from Mocha, which in Malabar is called 

Alafuu ; 
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pcrfons ; whilft, under the donation of Cheradayam , 
they derived a confiderable cafual, though conftant, 
revcndfe from the fines levied on crimes and offences; 
a well as from another article, called Chungadurp , or 
protection money, received from the fupport and coun¬ 
tenance granted by one Rajah to the fubjects of another; 
and from the cfchcats of the ertates of thofe of their 
Hindu fubjects who died without heirs; and from 
e Talafan<im y (which was a kind of poll-tax ;) and from 
the prefents made by their fubjcCts on the two annual 
feffival days of On am and Visnoo; and other certain 
annual offerings; together with a few profeflional taxes 
paid by diftillers, weavers, and fifhermen, among the 
lower carts: befidcs all which, they claimed, as 
royalties, all gold ore *, and all .ephants, and the 
teeth of that animal ; and all game, together with car- 
damum and Sagwan , or teek trees, and bamboos, and 
honey, and wax, and the hides of tigers, and the fins 
of all ftiarks caught, (forming a confiderable article 
of trade,) and the wreck (as above fpecifycd) of all 
vcffcls ftranded on their coarts. 

XXVIII. The Chiefs who (under the denomination 
of the Rajahs, with the exception of a few indepen¬ 
dent Nayr landholders) have thus, for fo long a fuc- 
ccflion of centuries, governed Malabar, are moftly of 
the Kbetrie , or fccond tribe of Hindus ; but the Che - 
rical and Samoory (who were the two principal families 
in point of extent of dominions) arc of the Samunt or 
Erary % (i. e. cowherd cart ; ) as is alfo the Rajah of 
Travancore, who is a branch of the original Colafirian 
or Cherical family: And the mode of fucccffion that 
has time out of mind been cftablirticd among thefe 

t rinccs (which I the rather add here, as Zeirreddien 
is not other wife than by inference touched at all on this 

part 

Mahai ; whilfl Pitta is alfo another Malabar word for a child, or 
orphan; and from thefe two words the Mapillas arc laid to take 
thrir name of “ Children or Natives, or (perhaps Outcafts) of 
Mahai, or Mocha.” # • 

* Gold duft is Found in a hill called Netlampeor Mella , in the 
talook of Ernaar or Ernaad, 
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part of the general fubje<ft) is not, as in the reft of 
India, in favour of their own fons and children, but 
(as noticed by ZeirredISien in refpedt to the Nayrs) of 
their brethren in the female line, and of the fons of their 
filters, who do not marry according to the ufually re¬ 
ceived fenfe of that term in other parts of the world, 
but form connections of a longer or Ihorter duration, 
acccfrding to the choice of the parties, for the molt part 
with Malabar Brahmens , (called Namboories*) and who 
differ eflcntially from others of that caff throughout 
the reft of India,) by whom are thus propagated the 
heirs to all tlje Malabar principalities, without, how¬ 
ever, the reputed fathers having, or pretending to, any 
paternal claim to the children of thefe tranlitory en¬ 
gagements, who, divided under each Rajahfhip into 
diftinCt branches, called Qutlon> or Kolgum % or Kollum, 
i. e. families or palaces, lucceed (as has been already 
intimated) to the chief Rajahlhip, or fupreme rule, by 
feniority; whilft the next fenior, or heir-apparent, is 
ftiled the firft; and the others, or the heirs in expec¬ 
tancy, arc (as for inftance, in the Samoory's family) 
diftinguilhed by the titles of the fccond, third, fourth, 
or fifth Rajahs; as far down as which they are called 
general Rajahs; and being deemed more efpccially to 
belong to the ftate, form a kind of'permanent council 
to the Zamorim whilft all thofe males of the family 
who are more than live removes from the lenior, or 

Zamorinlhip, 

* Nanthiory, or Namhoodire, Is laid by fome (atcording to the 
explanation furnilhed to me by Lieutenant Mac Lean ) to be a 
corruption of Numbie, applicable to thole whole privilege it is 
to attend to and perform the religious fervice in the temples; 
whilft: others aftert that the name is derived from Numa> and 
Poogia , or Poogikanna , to invoke, pray, or perform religious ce¬ 
remonies, Nambadie , or Nambidic, a clafs of inferior Brahmen t, 
laid to have become degraded from their ancellor, a Nam'fjorit, 
having been employed by Siiermanoo Per.mai.oo, and the 
Malabarians , to cut off by treachery (which he effected) Chora, 
a former percimal , or governor, whom Kissen Rao had lent 
back vrith an army to fuperccde Sherman 00, as intimated in 
Scftion VII., An$ befides thefe, there ate above a dozen mote 
fubdi*ifions of the Brdhmenuul tribe. 
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Zamorinfhip, continue to be diftinguifhed as firft, fe- 
cond, or third Rajah of fuch a Kolgum or palace, 
(meaning the hdbfe or brancH of the family they were 
born in,) and rife thus, as it were, in their own corps, 
till, by reaching within four or five of the head,* they 
become heirs general: and as from this mode of fuc- 
ceffion the chief Rajah is generally fuperannuated, 
either the heir-apparent, or one of the younger Rajahs, 
is often vefted, under the title of Regent, with the 
a&ivc part of the adminiftration. 

XXIX. In this manner did the Zamorins* family, in 
particular, and the other Rajahs of Malabar in gene¬ 
ral, continue to carry on their government till the year 
1766, when Hyder Ali Khan made the defeent on, 
and conqueft of, their country . of the manner and 
immediate confcquenccs of which, as far as regards his 
own houfc, the following defeription was given to me 
by the prefent Samoory or Zamorin . 

XXX. “ In the Malabar year 941, A. D. 1765-6, 
« Hy der Ali Khan came with an army of fifty 
“ thoufand men into Mulyalum , or Mullewar> (both 
“ terms meaning the Malabar country,) and waged war 
“ with my maternal uncle; and having defeated him, 
“ took pofielfion of his dominion. My uncle fent a 
<f vakeel (or ambaffador) to Hyder Ali Khan, to 
“ requeft that his country might be reftored to him, 
|f and agreed to pay any tribute which might be fettled. 
<c Ilyder gave a very favourable reception to the am- 

ballador, but informed him, that, as he could not 
“ place entire reliance on his word, he propofed 
“ himiclf to depute two perfons, by name Sree 
“ Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao, to the Rajah, to 
M communicate his view's; adding, that the Rajah 
“ might truft to his honour, and go to meet him, 
* c w hen he would fettle w ith him the terms that might 
“ be concerted between them. The vakeel came back 
" with Hy der" s men to the late Rajah, and informed him 

« of 

* This is to be underftood with the exception «f Paul ghaut, 
which Hyder had poffeffed himfclf of four or five years before. 
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df what had paired ; whereupon the Rajah intimated 
his apprehenfions of Hyder , whom he fpoke of as 
a man of a quarrelfome difpofitidn, and who had • 
difgraced many perfons of high rank, and who 
Would probably be difpofcd to inflidt fome mark of 
difgrace upon him alfo; wherefore he (the Rajah) 
declared, that he would place his reliance not fo 
mhch on* Hyder , as upon the afluranccs from his 
two agents, who, being both Brahmens , he would, 
on their fwcaring by their Brahmenical threads , by 
the falgraoL, (a ftone facred among the Hindus,) 
and by thejr fwords, that he (hould return in fafety, 
confent to accompany them, to have an interview 
with Hyder j to all which they agreed; and as Hyder*s 
army was at Toorihery, the Rajah, my uncle, went 
with Sree Newaus Rao and Mookut Rao to meet 


“ Hyder , who advanced to Coorumnar , where the mcet- 
44 ing took place. 

2d. " During the interview, they converfed about the 
44 country: But Hyder foon broke off the conference, 
« by demanding of the Rajah a crore of gold mohurs j 
« upon which the latter alfurcd him, if he w ere to fell 
44 the whole of the Calicut country, he could not get 
« near that fum for it; but that he would deliver the 


44 whole of his treafure, and other property, and pay 
41 him as much as was in his power: yet Hyder was 
44 not fatislied with this offer, but caufed the Rajah to 
44 be feized, and iniprifoncd; and fent him under a 
44 guard of five hundred horfe, and two thoufand in- 
44 fantry, to the fort of Calicut; and tile Rajah was 
44 confined in his own houfe without food, and w as 


44 ftri<5Uy prohibited from performing the ceremonies 
44 of his religion; and as he thought that Hyder 
44 might inflitt fome further difgrace upon him, either 
44 by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a gun, 
44 the Rajah fet fire to the "houfe with his own hand, 
44 and was confumed in it.” 

XXXI. This firft requifition of Malabar by the late 
Hyder Ali Khan was noc of long duration; for the 
_ a* * Zamir in 
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Zamorin, and other Rajahs, took advantage of his en¬ 
tering into war with the Englijh Eaft India Company in 
1768, to reinftate themfelves: and they maintained 
pofleffion till 1774, when Hyder , defccnding the Ghauts 
a fecond time with an army into the northern £arts, 
and fending another, under Sree Newaus Rao through 
Paulghaut into the fouthern divifion, the Princefs of 
the Samoory’s family again fled into Travdncorcand 
Hyder*s dired and immediate government and admi- 
niftration appear from that period to have permanently 
pervaded, and become, in fome degrees efiabliftied, 
throughout all the fouthern divifion of Malabar. 

XXXII. For fome northern chieftains do not ap¬ 
pear to have, on Hyder*s lirft or fr >nd conqucfl, for- 
faken their countries, but agreed to become his tri¬ 
butaries; whilft the fouthern diftrids became a prey 
to almofl: conftant dilienfions, ariling from the refif- 
tance and troubles which the Rajahs of the Samoory’s 
family never difeontinued to excite againlt the autho¬ 
rity of Hyder*s government, which was unable cither 
cffedually to quell thefe continued difturbanccs, or to 
punifli, or even to expel, the authors of them; fo that 
his officers were at length obliged to purchafe that quiet 
which they could not command, by flipulating, in 
1779, with one of the reprefentatives of the Samoory’s 
houfe, to allow him to levy a moderate ratable cefs 
from the country for his own fupport; the eflcds of 
which conciliation could, however, hardly have pro¬ 
duced any beneficial eflcds to the parties, or the in¬ 
habitants, before they were again embroiled by the 
confequences of the attack on and fiege of Tellicherry, 
in 1779-80, and of the general war that followed; 
during which (that is, after the railing of the fiege in 
^queftion) the Rajahs of the Samoory’s houfe took all 
the part in their power in favour of the Britifh arms, 
and confiderable fucccfles attended their joint efforts in 
the capture, in 1782, of Calicut, and other places: 
but, by the peace of 1784,. the Malabar countries 

• * b£ing 
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bcjng again given up, the fouthern as well as northern 
Ra>hs were left at Tippoo’s mercy, which did not, 
however, prevent fome of the Samoorfts from ftill lurk¬ 
ing in, and occafionally exciting alarm and difturb- 
aficest throughout the former part of thefe dillrids j 
fo that the officers of Tippoo’s government were 
obliged, in a like manner as their predccelTors under 
that of his father, to induce this family to a peaceable 
condud, by beftowing a penfion in Jaghire upon Ru- 
vee Vurma, one of the moft adive of its members; 
which might,, perhaps, have led to a clofer union be¬ 
tween the exiled Zamorin and the Myfore government, 
had not the negociations to that end been interrupted 
in confequence of a refolution formed by Tippoo (in 
the combined view of indulging his zeal as a Mahomi 
medan , and of, at the fame time, rooting up, as he 
fondly might imagine, the caufes of that averlion 
which the Malabar Hindus had hitherto ihewn to his 
government) to attempt the forcible converfion of all 
his HJndu fubjeds in Malabar to the Mitjfulman faith j 
for which j$urpofe, after ineffcdually trying in perfon 
the effcds.of perfuafion, in a prog refs that he made 
into that country in April, 1788, he direded his offi¬ 
cers of Calicut, to begin by feizing on the Brahmens , 
and to render them examples to the other daffies, by 
enforcing circumcifion on them, and compelling them 
to eat beef; and accordingly many Brahmens were 
feized in or about the month of July, 1788, and were . 
''thus forcibly deprived of their cafts; whilil others 
fought for fhelter with the Rajahs of the Samoory* s fa¬ 
mily, fwo or three of whom were then within the Ca¬ 
licut diftrids; and Tippoo’s having himfelf made 
fimilar conftrained converfions of a Rajah of the fa¬ 
mily of Perepnaad, (one of the fouthern taloGks,) and 
of Tichera TEROOFAR,a principal Nayrof Nelemboor % 
in the fame fouthern divifion of that country, together 
with fome other perfons, whom he had for various 
caufes carried up with him into Coimbitoor, thefe com¬ 
bined ’circumftances, and the return of the above 
named vidims to*his bigotry, fome fhort time thereafter 
Vol. v. C into 
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into Malabar , fpread confiderable alarm ; and the hi- 
jured parties, as well as the great body of Nayr/ and 
Hindus , who juffly feared for what might happen to 
themfelvcs, rallied around, and looked principally up 
to, that Prince of the Samoory* s family, called the 
younger Ruvee Vurma, (who with his elder bro¬ 
ther, of the fame name, had feme years before forced 
Hyder’s officers to purchafe their temporary and 
doubtful neutrality,) through whole alfirtance upwards 
of thirty thoufand Brahmens (including their wives and 
families) efcaped from July td November, 1788, from 
the Calicut diftri&s into Travancore; J?efides which, 
refenting thefe opprelfions by Tippoo on thofe of 
his fed and religion, Ruvee Vurma proceeded to 
6pen hdrtilities with the officer? of Tip poo’s govern¬ 
ment, and proving victorious, and being affifted by 
the Nelemboor and Perepnaad converts, as well as by 
the Nayrs in general, and even by fome of the Ma - 
fillaSt a general infurreCtion took place throughout the 
fouthern diftri&s, and the infurgents beepming maf- 
ters of the open country, inverted Calicut, fo that 
Tippoo found it neceffary to difpatch Monfieur Lally 
with a rtrong force to its relief, on whofe arrival the 
Rajah retreated, and was afterwards attacked in differ¬ 
ent places, without, however, being driven quite out 
of the field; infomuch that Tippoo, fearing, perhaps, 
for the liability of his dominion in Malabar , followed 
MonJ. Lally in perfon, in January or February, 1789; at 
which period his defigns were generally reported to aim at 
the entire converlion, or extirpation, of the whole race 
of Rajahs, Nayrs , and other Hindus\ many of whom 
were accordingly feized on, and circumcifed; whilft 
others efcaped; or, failing in the attempt, put themfclves 
todeath, to avoid lofs of cart ; one affeCting inftance of 
which is related of the Rajah of Cherical, who, finding 
that he wasalfo to be circumcifed,attcmpted toefcapej 
and being purfued by Tippoo's troops, and feeing no 
likelihood of bcing'able to maintain any long reliftance 
againrt them, he, after providing for the.fafety of his 
filler and her fon, by fending them o*ff to Travancore, 

preferred 
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preferred for himfelf a voluntary death to theignomi- 
ny^iat he knew awaited his furvivance; and he ac¬ 
cordingly died either by his own hand, or by that of 
a friendly Nayr , whom he is faid to have required to 
perform this laft mournful office for him j whereupon 
Tippoo, difappointed of his prey, feized on the dead 
Rajah’s effects and country, which he continued to 
hoicftill finally deprived, by the Britijb arms, of that, 
and the greater part of his Malabar territories, by the 
fuccefslul war that terminated by the peace, and his 
confequent ceffion of that country, in the year 17925 
lince which jhe Zamorin % and all the other Rajahs, 
have returned to their diftrids; into which they have 
been re-admitted, in full fubordination to the Compa¬ 
ny’s Government, which can alone beneficially con¬ 
duct the adminiflration of that coaft in its prefentcir- 
cumftances, and adminifter equal and impartial juf- 
ticc to the two great clafles of Hindus and Mabomme- 
dans, of which the prefent focicty confifts; and who. 
If ill fmartiyg under the imprefiion of the injuries they 
reciprocally infiidfed and fuft'ered during the turbulent 
and calamitous period of the Myjore dominion, can 
hardly be deemed to be in temper to qualify either to 
Hand towards each other in the relation of fovereign 
and fubjed j more efpecially as the authority would 
have reverted, and the confcqucnt retaliation have no 
doubt been exercifed, (as was in fome inflances at firft 
attempted,) by thofe who had been, during the laft 
twenty years, the inferior and fufFering p?;tyj for the 
Manillas , or Mahommedans , finding themfelves, dur¬ 
ing the preceding difaftrous and unfettlcd adminiftra- 
tion of the religion of their new Prince, bad availed 
themfelves of that powerful circumflance in their fa¬ 
vour, to moleft, defpoil, and (as far as in them lay) 
to ruin their former Hindu fuperiors 5 fo that the bit- 
ternefs of the enmity between the two feds had rifen 
to,the higheft pitch of rancour,.and will no doubt re¬ 
quire a,courfe of years to fubfide, or to give place to a 
re-eftablifhnjcnt pf the ancient amity. 

C 2 XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. It has been already intimated, that^rie 
Mapillas in the Southern diftridts exceed in nuedbers 
the remaining race of Hindus ; and although many of 
them, who inhabit the towns on the coaft, are indus¬ 
trious and quiet Subjects, yet there is a large propor¬ 
tion, called the Jungle Manillas* who, occupying the 
interior recefles near to the hills, have J>ccn fo long 
inured to predatory habits, that fome elapfe of* time 
muft be required fully to reclaim them. 

XXXIV. I have thus fubmitted to the Society the 
belt account which, from the materials* in my poflef- 
iion, I have been able to draw up of the Hiftory and 
Manners of the Inhabitants in the new acquifitionW 
the Eajl India Company , excepting s far as regards the 
Nejlorians, and other ChriJHanSy and the Jews ; the major 
part of both of whom living to the fouthward of what 
are properly the Britijh limits, I have not hitherto had 
any fufftcient opportunity of acquiring minute or accu¬ 
rate information refpedting them. , 
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AN 

Account of Two Fakeers, 
* With their Portraits . 

By Jonathan Duncan, Efq. 


I BEG leave to lay before the Society the accompany¬ 
ing Pictures of two Fakeers , now living at Benares y 
which I had drawn there from the life. The firft is named^ 
Purana Poori, or (asufually pronounced inHindvee) 
Pr aun Poory, a Sunyajfy , diftinguifhed by the epi- 
thet Oordhb ah from his arms and his hands being in' 
a fixed pofinon above his head; and as he is a very in¬ 
telligent man, and has been a great traveller, he con~> 
fented, in the month of May, 1702 , to gratify my 
curiofity, by allowing to be committed to writing,*” 
by a fervant of mine, from his verbal delivery in the 
Hindustan language, a relation of his obfervations in. 
the various countries into which he has penetrated * 
blit as his account is too long for infertion in the jffi- 
atick Re/e arches t (Ihould it even be deemed to merit a 
place in fo refpeu table a repolitory,) I have here ex¬ 
tracted the principal parts of it, as an accompaniment 
to the portrait; having Only farther to premife, that 
I have the utmoft reliance on our traveller’s not de-. 
figning to impofe lb any part of his narrative; but al¬ 
lowance mttft be made for defers of memory, in sr 

^ f 3 relation 
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relation extending through fo many years, and copi- 
prehending fuch £ number of objects. 


r 

II. Pr aun Poory is a native of Canonge, ’of the 
Khctry or Raujepoot tube. At nine years of age he 
fecretly withdrew fiom his father’s houfc, and proceeded 
to the city of Bcthour, cn the banks of the Ganges, 
where he became a Fakeer, about the time (for he 
cannot otherwife fix the year) of Munsoor Ali 
Khan’s retreat from Dehli to Lucknow, and two or 
three years before the fack of MaVhura by Ahmed 
Shah Abdalli ; which two events arc in Scott’s 
" Hijiory of the Dckkan related under the years 
1751-2 and 1756; within which eriod he came to 
Allahabad to the great annual meeting of pilgrims, 
v r here hearing of the merits attached to what he 
deferibes as the eighteen different kinds of Tupifya , or 
modes of devotional difeipline, he made choice of that of 
Oordbbahu , above noticed ; the firft operation of which 
he reprefents to be very painful, and to require prepa¬ 
ration by a previous courfe of abftinence. 


III. He then fet out to vifit Ramifher, oppofite to 
Ceylon, taking Iris route by Kalpi, Oujeinc, Burahan- 
poor, Aurungabad, and Flora; the furprifing excava¬ 
tions at which place he notices: and eroding the 
Godavcry at Tounker, he pafied by Poona, Settara, 
and various other intermediate towns, to Bedncye, of 
which a Ranny> or Princefs, was then the fovereign ; 
whence he went on to Seringapatam, then in pof- 
leflion of its Hindu Princes, whom he names Nund 
Rauje and Deo Rauje j leaving which, he defeended 
through the Tamcrchery Pafs into Malabar, and ar¬ 
rived at Chochin j whence he crofted the Peninfula 
through a defart tratfl of country to Ramifher; after 
vifiting which, he returned up tlWCoromandeJ coaft 
to the temple of Jaggernaulh in Q/ifJi, fpecifying all 

4 ' \ the 
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the towns on this part of his route, which arc too well 
knoVpi to require to be here enumerated. 


* From Jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly 
the fame route to Ramifher, whence he parted over 
into Silan, or Ceylon, and proceeded to its capital, 
which fome^ he obferves, call Khundi, (Candi,) and 
others Noora; but that Khundi Maha Rauje is the 
Prince’s defignation ; and that further on he arrived at 
Catlgang, oi>a river called the Manic Gunga, where 
there is a terr^ple of Cartica, or Carticeya, the foil 
of Mahadeo, to which he paid his refpedts, and then 
went on to vifit the Srecpud , or, “ The Divine Foot/' 
fltuated upon a mountain of extraordinary height; 
and on one part of which there is alfo (according to 
this Fakcer’s defer iption) an extent!ve miry cavity, 
called the Bhoput Tank, and which bears alfo the name 
of the Tank of Ravan, or Raban, (the b and v being 
pronounce^ indifferently in various parts of India,} 
one of the former Kings of this Ifland, well known 
in the Hindu legends for his wars with Rama, and 
from whom this Tapu, or Ifland, may probably have 
received its ancient appellation of Taprobane , (i. e. the 
Jfle of Raban.) But, however this may be, our tra¬ 
veller flares, that, leaving this tank, he proceeded on 
to a ftation called Seeta Koond , (where Rama placed his 
wife Seeta, on the occaflon of his war with her 
ravither Ravan,) and then reached at length to the 
Sreepyd, on a moft extenflve table or flat,’ where there 
is (he obferves) a bungalow built over the print of the 
divine foot; after worfhipping which, he returned by 
the fame route. 


tFrom Ceylon this Sunyajfy paffed over among 
the Malays, whom he deferibes as being Mujfuimans ; 
but tljere was onfc capital Hindu merchant, a native 
of Ceylon, /ettlcduherc, *at whofe houfe he lodged for 
* v C 4 two 
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twoynor.ths, and who then procured him a paffage to 
Cocnin, on the joaft of Malabar, up which he/pro- 
cecded by land ; particularizing, with a wonderful te¬ 
nacity of memory, the feveral towns and places through 
which he palled, with their intermediate diftances: 
but as thefc arc already well enough deferibed in our 
own books of geography, his account o£ them need 
not be here infer ted. 


VI. In this direiftion he proceeded sridng the coaft 
to Bombay, and palfed on to Dwarac Tatta Hingu- 
laj, or Ilenglaz, and through Multan, beyond the 
Attock, whence he changed his route to the ealhvard, 
and arrived at Hurdcwar, wh e the Ganges enters the 
plains of Hindu (Ian ; and from that place of Hindu 
devotion he again departed in a wcfterly direftion, 
through the upper parts of the Punjab to Cabul, and 
thence to Bamian, where he mentions w'ith admiration 
the number of ftatucs that dill exift, though the 
place itfelf has been long deferted by its inhabitants. 


VII. In the courfc of his rambles in this quarter of 
the country, he fell in with the army of Ahmed Shah 
Abdai.li, in the clofe vicinity of Ghizni j and that 
King, having an ulcer in his nofe, confultcd our 
Fakecr, to know if, being an Indian, he could pre- 
feribe a remedy for it: on which occafion the latter 
acknowledged that, having no knowledge of fwgery 
or medicine, he had recourfe to his wits, by infinu- 
ating to the Prince, that there mod probably did fub- 
lift a connexion between the ulcer and his fovereignty, 
fo that it might not be advifable to feek to get rid of 
the one, left it fliould rilk the Jofs of the other s a fug- 
geftion that met (he adds) with the approbation of the 
Prince and his Minifters. 


VIII. Prujn 
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VIII. Praun Poory afterwards travelled through 
Khyfajan , by the way of Herat and Mufh-hed, to Af- 
trabad, on the borders of the Cafpiaa Sea, and to the 
fyfahaorBuree (i. c. larger) Jowalla Mookhi, or Juala 
Muchi, terms that mean a " Flaming Mouth,** as 
being a’fpot in the neighbourhood of Bakee, on the 
weft.fide of, the fca in qucftion, whence fire iffues j a 
circumftance that has rendered it of great veneration 
with the Hindus ; and Praun Poory adds, that lo¬ 
cally it is called Daghejian , a word which I undcr- 
ftand t$ meatv in Sanfcrit , “ The Region of Heat ;** 
though the caufe is candidly aferibed by our traveller 
to the natural circumftance of the ground being im¬ 
pregnated with naphtha throughout all that neighbour¬ 
hood. 

IX. After fojourning eleven months at this Jowalla 
Mookhi, he embarked on the Cafpian, and obtained a 
paffage to Aftrachan; where he mentions to have been 
courtcoufly received by the body of Hindus refiding 
in, that place. 

X. Praun Poory next proceeds to notice, that a 
river (meaning, no doubt, the Volga) flows under 
Aftrachan, and is, he fays, frozen over, fcf as to ad¬ 
mit of paflfengers travelling on it during four months 
in the year; and thence, he mentions, in eighteen 
days journey, he proceeded to Mofcow, the ancient 
capital of Ruflia, (the Sovereign of which was, he ob- 
ferve«, a Beehy t or Lady,) and that he halted there 
during five days in the Armenian Seray ; and he takes 
notice that there is an immenfc bell in this city, under 
which a hundred perfons may find room to ftand; 
adding, that he has heard, in a month’s journeying 
beyond Mofcdw, a traveller may reach Peterfburgh, * 
and thence get to Great Britain. 

XL But Pra\n Poory proceeds no farther than 
Mofcow, fi*orii#w\ich place he returned by Aftrachan, 

and 
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and patted through Perlia, by the route of Shamaki, 
Sherwaun, Tubrez, ftamadan, and Ifpahan; in which 
capital he fojourned during forty days, and then patted 
on to Shirauz; where he arrived during the govern¬ 
ment of Kerim Shah, whom he deferibes as £>eing 
then about forty years of age, as far as he could judge 
from an audience he had of him ; and there were, he 
adds, two Englifh gentlemen (one of whom he calls 
Mr. Lister ) at this King’s court at the period of his 
vifiting it. 

. « 

XII. Embarking at Abooflichcr, on ,jthc fouthern 
coall: of Perfia, he reached the I lie of Kbarek , then 
governed by a chief called Mker Manna,’ who had, 
he obferves, taken it from the Du! and whom he 
reprefents as a chieftain living by cjrrying on a war¬ 
fare againft all his neighbours; and he mentions 
feveral Hindus as being fettled here. He next arrived 
at the iflands called Bahrein , on the coafts of which 
pearls are, he fays, found ; whence re-embarking for 
Bn (forah , the veil'd he was in was met and examined, 
and again releafed, by the Bombay and Tartar grabs, 
then carrying on hoftilitics (as be underftood) againlV 
Solyman, the Mahommcdan chief of the Bahrein 
Hies. After this occurrence our traveller arrived at 
' Buflorah , a well known town and fea-port, in which 
he found a number of Hindu houfes of trade, as well 
as two idols or figures of Vishnu, known under his 
appellations of Govinda Raya and Calyana Raya; 
or, according to the vulgar enunciation, and P%aun 
Poory’s pronunciation of their names, Kulyan Row 
and Gobind Row. 

Kill. After an ineffedual attempt to penetrate up 
•thc^rigris to Baghdad, he returned to BuiTorah, whence 
defeending the Pcrfian Gulph, he arrived at Mu fear , 
where he met alfo a number of Hindus; and from that 
place he reached Surat. From herite he agaiq, pro¬ 
ceeded by fca to Mokh a, where alio hf: fpund a number 

v of 
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of Hindus; and he thence returned into India, land¬ 
ing on its weft coaft, in the port of Sanyanpoor, 
fituated, I fuppofc, towards or in the Cutch or Sinde 

'countries. 

• • 

XIV. * From this port he journeyed to Balkli (where 
he alfo mentions Hindus being fettled) and to B arbara , 

' at winch he notices having viewed the famous Derjab 
of Khaja Chestee, and the loftiefl minaror fpire he 
has ever feen. From this place, after twelve days 
journey, he arrived at Samarkand, which hedeferibes 
as a large city, having a broad river flowing under it: 
and thence our traveller arrived, after a ten days jour¬ 
ney, at Budukhlhan, in the hills around which rubies 
are, he fays, found j whence he travelled into Cafhmir ; 
and from that palling over the hills towards Hin- 
duftan, he came to the Gungowtri, or “ Decent of the 
«« Gaiic«*s,** where there is, he obferves, a ftatue of 
Baghiratha ; at which place the river may, he fays, 
be leaded pver: and he further notices, that thirty cofs 
to the fuuthward of Gungowtri there is a fountain, 
or fpring, called the Jumnowtri or Yumnowtri, which he 
dclcribcs as the fourcc of the Jumna or Yamuna River. 

XV. Our traveller, leaving this part of the coun¬ 
try, came in a fouth-caft direction into Oude, and 
went thence into Nepaul, the feveral towns in which 
he deferibes, inclufiveof its capital, Catmandee, where 
flow, he obferves, the four rivers of Naugmutty, 
Bith^nmutty, Roodrmutty, and Munmutty; and at 
feven days journey beyond which, he notices a ftation 
called K GoJayn-tbaun> where Mahadeo took poifonand 
flept, as related in the Hindu books; from which 
place (deferibed by him as a fnowy tradt) he returned 
to Catmandee, and went thence in another direttion « 
into ^Thibet , eroding in his way ro it the Cofa river 
by a bridge compofed of iron chains; and obferving 
that £t Leftee, Vhe third day’s journey beyond the 
Cofa, is the bquivdary of Nepaul and Thibet, where 

x guards 
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guards are Rationed on both fides; whence, in another 
day's travelling, Praun Poory arrived at Khaffa, a 
town within Blootc or Thibet ; (for by the former 
name the natives often underftand what we metyi by" 
the latter ;) hence he proceeded to Chehang t and from 
that to Koortee, where paflcs arc given; and then 
crofted over the hills (called in that country Lungoor) 
into the plain of Tingri, beyond which one day’s jour¬ 
ney is Ciunguirj and at the end of the next Jangee , 
(from fangu, ) which means, he fays, a bridge over a 
river there : after which our traveller proceeds to no¬ 
tice the other diflanccs and ftations otVach munzel , 
or day’s journey, (with other particulars, the infer- 
tion of all which would render this addrefs too prolix,) 
till he reached LahafTa, and the 'mountain of Patala , 
the feat of the Delai Lama, wh nee he proceeded to 
Degurcha, which he mentions as that of the Taishoo 
Lama ; and then, in a journey of upwards of eighty 
days, reached to the lake of Maun Surwur, (called in 
the Hindu hooks Mdnajarovara \) and his defeription 
of it I (hall here infert in a literal tranflation of his 
own words. 

XVI. c< Its circumference (i. c. of the lake of 
11 Maun Surwur) is of fix days journey, and around it 
** arc twenty or Jivc-and-twenty Goumaris , or “ re- 
“ ligious ftations or temples, and the habitations of 
" the people called Dowki , whofe drefe is like that of 
“ the Thibetians. The Maun Surwur is one lake j 
“ but in the middle of it there arifes, as it wore, a 
“ partition wall; and the northern part is called Maun 
" Survrur, and the fouthern Lunkadh, or Lunkdeh . 
“ f rom the Maun Surwur part iflues one river, and 
“ from the Lunkadh part two rivers : The firft is 
•“ called Brahma , where Puresram making Tupifya , 
“ the Brahmaputra iflued out, and took its courfe to 
* c the eaftward ; and of the tw'o ftreams that iflue 
“ l roin l he Lunkadh, one is called Ahe Surju , being 
<f the fame which flows by Ay6dd/a„orpude; and 
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%< the other is called Sntroodra> (or, in the Pur anas , 

(t Shutudru , and vulgarly the Sutluje,) which flows 
w into the Punjaub country; and two days journey 
Nf w$d from the Maun Surwur is the large town of 
“ Tcree Ladac, the former Rajahs of which were 
Cf Hindus, but have now become Mahommedans. 
u The inhabitants there are like unto the Thibciians. 

“ Proceeding from Ladac, feven days journey to the 
<c fouthward, there is a mountain called Cailaja Cungri , 
“ (Cungur meaning a peak t ) which is exceedingly 
<f lofty; and .on its fummit there is a Bbowjpttir or 
“ Bboorjpuiu tree, from the root of which fprouts or 
ct gufhes a fmall dream, which rhe people fay is the 
u Jource of the Ganges , and that it comes from Vaicont'- 
u ha t or heaven, as is aifo related in the Purdnas; 
“ although this fourcc appears to the fight to flow 
“ from the fpot where grows this Bhowjputr tree, 
“ which is at an afeent of fome miles; and yet above 
“ this there is a ftili loftier fummit, whither no one 
u goes: but I have heard that on that uppermod 
“ pinnacle there is a fountain or cavity, to which a 
<c 7 a g u * fomehow penetrated ; who, having immerfed 
(t his little finger in it, it became petrified. At four 
“ days journey from Cailafa Cungri is a mountain 
<f called Brdhmadanda> or Bra'hma’s in which 
“ is the Jource of the Aliknundra Ganga ; and five 
te or fix days journey to the fouth of that are fi- 
“ tuated on the mountains the temples dedicated to 
*« Cedara, or Kedarnautii and Budranauth ; and 
" frpm thefe hills flow the dreams called the [Cedar 
« Ganga and Sheo Ganga ; the confluxes of which, as 
<c well as of the Aliknundra , with the main dream of 
“ the Ganges, take place near Kernpraug and Deo- 
«« praug, in the vicinity of Serinagur; whence they 
“ flow on in a united dream, which ifllies into the. 
« plains of Hindudan at the Hurdcwar.” 

XVII. Pra un Poory went back from this part 
of the country ityto Nepaul and Thibet, from the cik 
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pital of which he was charged by the adminiftration 
there with difpatches to the Governor General, Mr. 
Hastings, whicfi he mentions to have delivered in the 
prefence of Mr. Barwell, and of the late Meffrs. 
Bogie and Elliott ; after which our traveller was 
fent to Benares with introdudory letters to Rajah 
Cheyt Sing and to Mr. Graham, who was at that 
time the refident; and fomc years afterwards Mr. 
/ Hastings bellowed on him in jay hire » the village of 
jiffapoor, which he continues to noITas a free tenure* 
though he is ftill fo fond of travelling, that he annually 
makes fhort cxcurfions into different partspf India, and 
occafionally as far as Ncpaul. 

XVIII. The name of the other Hindu Fakccr, or 
Brabmechary , (whofe picture rcclin ..g, in his ordinary 
pofition, on his bed of iron fpikes, accompanies this,) 
is Perkasanund * and he aflumes the title or epithet 
ofPuRRUM Soatuntre, which \xv\pYiG%felf-po(frj)ion or 
independence j and as his-own relation of hi$ mode of 
life is not very long, I deliver an Englifli tranflation of 
it, as received from him in Auguft, 1792; only ob- 
ferving that the Jowalla Mookhi , which he mentions 
to have viiitcd, is not the one on the Cajpian> but ano¬ 
ther; for jthcre are at the lead three famous places 
known to the Hindus under this general denomination ; 
one near to Naugcrcote, another (whither Pkaun 
Poory went) in the vicinity of Bakee, and the third 
(as I have been informed by Lieut. Wilford) at Cor- 
coor, to the caftward of the Tigris * but whether it be 
the fir ft or laft of thefe Jowalla Mookhis that Per- 
kasanund vifited, his narrative is not fufficicntly clear 
to enable me to dillinguifh; neither are his general 
knowledge and intelligence at all equal to Praun 
•Foory’s, which mav account for his obfervation as to 
the difficulty of reaching the Maun Surwur lake , w hi- 
ther not only Pkaun Poory, but other Fakeers, that I 
have feen at Benares, profefs to have/heverthelef% pe¬ 
netrated , fo that my prefent rtotice^l J*er(asanund 
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to the Society, is principally on account of the Grange 
penance he has thought fit to devote himfelf to, in 
fixing himfelf on his Jer-Jeja % or bed hf fpikes, where he 
' conftantly day and night remains ; and, to add to what 
Tic confiders as the merit of this Gate of mortification* 
in the hot weather he has often burning around him 
logs of wood; and in the cold feafon, water falling on 
his head from a perforated pot, placed in a frame at 
fome height above him ; and yet he feems contented, 
and to enjoy good health and (pints. Neither do the 
fpikes appear .to be in any material degree diltreffing 
to him, although he ufes not the defence of even or¬ 
dinary cloathing to cover his body as a protection 
again!! them: but as the drawing exhibits an exa<ft 
likenefs as well of his perfonasof this bed of feerning 
torture, I (hall not here trouble the Society with any 
further defeription of either, and conclude by mention¬ 
ing, that he is now living at, Benares, on a fmall pro- 
vilion that he enjoys from government. 

P. S. Had my official occupations, whilft at Be¬ 
nares, admitted of my paying due attention to Pkaun 
Poory *s narrative of his travels, the geographical in¬ 
formation they contain, or rather point to, as to the 
lourcc of the Ganges, Jumna, and other principal 
rivers, might have probably admitted of a fuller illu- 
ftration, and greater degree of accuracy, from a farther 
examination of that Sunyajy , aided by the important 
afiiftance which I might in that cafe have obtained on 
this jpart of the fubjeeT: from Lieutenant Wilford, 
who has, through his own unwearied exertions, and 
chiefly at his own cxpcnce, collected a variety of va¬ 
luable materials relative to the geography of the north 
of India; at the fame time that, by a zealous applica¬ 
tion to the ftudy of Hindu literature, joined to an in¬ 
timate acquintance with whatever the Greeks and 
Romans have left us, on their mythology, or concern¬ 
ing the general events of former ages, as far as their 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the world extended, this gentleman is 
likely to throw much light on the earlier periods of 
the hiflory of mankind. 
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JranJlation of the Relation delivered by Pur rum 
SoATUNTRE PuRKASANUND BREHMCHARY 
iif his Travels and Life; delivered on the \\th 
of Augufi, 1792 . 

I AM a Bndhmen of the Tujerveda feci, and of the 
line of Praftjer. My anccflors are from the Pun- 
jaub. They had a long time ago come to vifit at Jag- 
gernauth, and had reached and were abiding at Gope- 
gawn, where 1 Vvas born. When I was only ten years 
of age, 1 ufed to give myfclf up to meditation and 
mortification, lying upon thorns and pebbles ; a mode 
oflife I had continued for ten years, when it was inter¬ 
rupted by my relations, who wanted me to think of 
marriage; whereupon, having attained to twenty years 
of age, l left my home, determined to devote myfclf 
to travelling. Firft, after coming out of my houfe, I 
went towards Ootrakhund, by way of Nepeul and 
Bboie. I went into the country of the Great and Little 
Lama, where the Teeshoo Lama lives. In this trad: 
is the Maun Talaee , (i. c. tank or lake,) as far as which 
is inhabited, but not beyond it; and the lake called 
Maun Surwur is feventeen munzels , or days’ journey, 
farther on, in a jungly country, which prevents acccfs 
to it. There arc in this quarter the places know n un¬ 
der the denominations of Muni , Mahejbo , Mabadeo, 
and of Teloke^ Nauthjee , and the Dcbbees , or cooking 
places, of Nownauth ; and of the eighty,-four Sidbs % or 
religious perfons, thus diftinguilhed ; all lituated on 
this fide of the Maun Surwur. Intothefc Dcbbees, if 
one throw' in either two loaves, or as many as arc 
wanted; one in the name of the Stdh, and another in 
, one’s own name j that in the name of the Sidb remains 
at the bottom, and that in one’s own name rifes up 
baked. Thefe places I vifited. At the Maun Talaee 
the boundaries of four countries meet, viz. that of 
China, of the Lama’s country, of the befeher country, 
and that of the Coaloo country. 

Vol. V. D 
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Proceeding thus in religious progrefs from hill to hill, 

| pa fled through the Shaum country, and defeending 
the hills, arrived in Cafhmir, where 1 halted for devo¬ 
tional purpofes, as well as to profccute my lkidl&. 
From Oaflimir 1 went through Thibet to the Great Jo- 
wallah, which is iituated in a country where lire riles 
out of the ground for the fpace of twelve eofs. Iji this 
Jowallah whoever wants to drefs victuals, or boil wa¬ 
ter, they have only to dig a little filfurc into the fur- 
face of the ground, and place the article thereon, which 
will ferve w ithout wood. On this fidc’of Peifliorc,where 
the Seudbe fait is produced, there is ft village called 
Dttdtnt khan's Pend, adjoining to the fait pirs. 
The Rajah of that country was caPed Rajah Bhenda 
S jNtjjf. I had here {hut mvfelf u • in a Gem'pba, or 
cell, where I vowed to remain doing penance for a 
period of twelve years. Vermin or worms gnaw ? ed my 
flclh, of which the marks dill remain; and when one 
year had clapfed, then the Rajah opened the door of 
the cell, whereupon I faid to him, “ cither take my 
“ curfe, or make me a Jer-Jtja, or bed of fpikesand 
then that Rajah made for me the ftr-Jeja I now oc¬ 
cupy. During the four months of the winter I made 
jeUJeja upon this feat. Jcl-Jeja is, that night and day- 
water is let fall upon my head. From thence, by the 
Sindh country 1 went to I Iingoolaujc, (a mountain de¬ 
dicated to Dercr.) All the country to the wed and 
fouth I travelled over upon this Jer-Jcja , coming at 
length to Prcvago, or Allahabad ; and palling by 
Cafhi, or Benares, I went to the temple of \Jagger- 
nauth ; and viliting Balajcc, proceeded on to Rami- 
flicr ; and, after viliting that place, I journied on to 
Surat. In Surat I embarked in a veil'd, and went by 
fea to Mufcat in twelve days ; and thence returning,, 
came to Surat again. Mr. Boddam w’as then at Surat; 
and he afterwards went to Bombay. I dayed rwo 
years at Surat. Mr. Bonn am granted me fomething 
to fublid on with my followers, and built a houfe for 
me; and dill my Cheilas, or difeijsdes, *arc there. It 

is 
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is thirty-five years fince I made Tupifya upon this 
"fer-Jfja. I have been in feveral countries. How much 
lhall l caufe to be written? I have been at every place 
•i"religious reforr, and have no longer any inclination 
to roan\; but being defirous of fettling in Benares, I 
have come hither. Three Tags have paired, and wc 
arc now in the fourth ; and in all thefe lour ages there 
have been religious devotees, and their difciples j and 
they arc firft to make application to the Rajah, or to 
whoever is the ruler of the place; for even Rajahs 
maintain and lerve us ; and it is befitting that I obtain 
a final 1 place* where I may apply to my religious du¬ 
ties, and that fomething niav be allowed for mv no- 
ceffary cxpcnces, that 1 may blefs uni. 


QUESTION. 

In all the eighteen Tuphyas, or modes of pcnctential 
devotion, that arc made mention of in the Shafter, the 
one you have chofen is not fpecified; wherefore it is 
inferable, that you nmfi have comtnirred fome great 
ofi'cncc, in expiation of which jou have betaken your- 
fclf to the pivfent very rede mode of dilcipline. De¬ 
clare, thcieforc, whar crime you have perpetrated. 


ANSWER. 

In tTic Stithy a Tug , or firII age, there was a Rikh, 
or holy-man, called Aonihurna, who performed this 
fer-ft'h’ dilcipline; as in the Treta, or fecond age, did 
Raui.no, for ten thoufand years; and in the Dwapar, 
or third age, Bin km a Pitamah \, did the fame; and 
in the Calc Tug, or prefent age, I have followed their 
example, during a period of thirty-five years ; but not 
to expiate any crime or offence by me committed; in 
which VefpeOt if I be guilty, may Yi:snu lishcra 
If 1 ike rne a if pci litre in Benares. 

J) 2 QUESTION. 
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QUESTION. 

When you went to Ramiflicr, at what diftance was 
Lunka? 


ANSWER. 

We go to Ramifherto worlhip; and*at the Setbund y 
or bridge there, there is a ling of fandf’which I paid 
my rcfpefts to: but beyond that nobody from Hin- 
duftan has gone to Lunka. In tl - fca, your fhips arc 
always failing about; but the ..rrent is fuch, that 
they cannot get thither; fo, how can we go there ? 
But from Singiddeep , or Ceylon, we can fee the glitter- 
ings of Lunka. There I t did not go; but my Cheilas 
have been there, who faid that in Singiddeep is the feat 
of Rawon; and Hunooman’s twelve Chokies , or 
watch Rations. 


QUESTION. 

Have you fecn Ram’s Bridge ? If you have feen it, 
deferibe its length and breadth, and whether it be Rill 
found or broken. 


ANSWER. 

Ram's Bridge, which is called Setbund y is afccr- 
tained by the Vedas to be ten jojun broad, and one 
hundred jojun long; but in three places it is broken. 
The people call it a bridge j or othervvife it appears to 
have wood growing on it, and to be inhabited. 


Enumeration 
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III. 

Enumeration ^.Indian Classes. 

By H.- T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 


T HE permanent reparation of Cla/Tes, with here¬ 
ditary profeffions aftigned to each, is among the 
moft remarkable inftitutions of India ; and, though 
now lefs rigidly maintained than heretofore, muft ftill 
engage attention. On the fubjcvflof the mixed Gaffes, 
Sanjerit authorities, in fome inftanccs, difagree: Gafles 
mentioned by one, are omitted by another; and texts 
differ on the profeflions affigned to fome tribes. A 
comparifon of fevcral authorities, with a few obfer- 
vations on the fubdivifions of Gaffes, may* tend to 
elucidate this fubjetf:, in which there is fome intri¬ 
cacy. 

One of the authorities I {hall ufc, is the J,Uimdld t 
or Garland of Gaffes; an extract from the Rudra - 
ydmala Tantra , which, in fome inflanccs, correfponds 
better tyith ufage and received opinions than the or¬ 
dinances of Menu, and the great D'berma-purdna .* 
On more important points its authority could not be 
compared with the D'herma-ft'iftra ; but, on the fub- 
je<5t of Gaffes, it may be admitted; for the Mantras 

D 3 form 


* The.texts are cited in the Uivdddrnaie ft !u, from the Vr.hatl 
D'fierma-pHTdna^ Tjjis name J therefore retain; although I can¬ 
not learn that fuch a pur-nia exifts ; or to what treatife the quo¬ 
tation refers under that-name. ‘ 
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form a branch of literature highly eftecmeed, though 
at prcfcnt much neglected. Their fabulous origin de¬ 
rives them from revelations of Siva to Pa'rvatj, con¬ 
firmed by Vishnu, and therefore called A gam a, f from 
the initials of three words in a verfe of the T 'odala 
Mantra. 


“ Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the 
" mountain-born goddefs, admitted by the fon of Va- 
“ sude'va, it is thence called /Igama" , 

•m 

Thirty-fix are mentioned for the number of mixed 
claffcs } but, according to fomc opinions, that num¬ 
ber includes the fourth origina .ribe, or all the ori¬ 
ginal tribes, according to other authorities: yet the 
text quoted from the great Jj'hcrma-pirana , in the 
digeft of which a verfion was tranfiated by Mr. Hatc¬ 
hed, name thirty-nine mixed dalles; and the Jatmala 
gives diftind names for a greater number. 


On the four original tribes it may fufiice, in this 
place, to quote the Jatimdla> where the ditlindion of 
Brdhmana.s t arroiding to the ten countries to which 
their anccflors belonged, is noticed : that dillindtion 
is Hill maintained. 

“ In the firfi: creation, by Bra'iima, Br&bmanas 
“ proceeded, with the Veda , from the mouth of 
“ Bra'iima. From his arms Cjhatriyas fprung; fo 
* ( from his thigh, Vaijyas ; f rom his foot Sudras were 
“ produced: all with their females. 

<c The Lord of creation view ing them, faid, <f What 
“ fhall be your occupations?” They replied, " We 
“ arc not our own mafters, oh, God! Command us 
,v what to undertake. 

r 

Viewing 
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“ Viewing' and comparing their laboure, he made 
^ the firft tribe fuperior over the reft. As the firft 
“ had great inclination for the divine fcicnces, ( Brah - 
“ **&&&») therefore he was Brdhmana. The prote&or 
frorn ill, (C/hate) was CJhatriya; him whofe pro- 
“ feflloh ( Veja) confifts in commerce, which pro- 
t( motes fuccefs in war, for the protection of himfelf 
" anti of mankind ; and in hufbandry, and attendance 
“ on cattle, called Vaifya. The other lhould volun- 
u tarily ferve the three tribes, and therefore he be- 
“ came a Sffdxa: he ftiould humble himfelf at their 
feet.’* • 

And in another place: 

ft A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by 
“ Vishnu’s eagle from Sac a dwlpa: thus have Sac a 
<c dwipa Brahmanas become known in Jambu dwipa. 

<f In Jambu dwlpa Brahmanas arc reckoned ten- 
“ fold; Sdrefwata t Cdnyacnbja , Gaud?, Mahhila , £//- 
“ eala , Drdvida , Marabnjhtra, T'ailanga , Gnjjava , and 
“ Cajmira, reliding in the fcveral countries whence they 
“ are named. (l.J 

(t Their fons and grand-Tons are confidcred as 
M Cclnyacubja priefts, and fo forth. Their pollerity, 
<c defeending from Menu, alfo inhabit the fouthcri^ 
* f regions: others refide in Anga Bang a and CaUnga r 
“ fome in Camrupa and Odra. Others arc inhabitants 

D 4 ' of 


(i.) Thcfe feveral countries arc S/irr/wnU. probably the re¬ 
gion watered by the river <S krfutty, as it is marked in maps: ur.lels 
it be a part of Bengal, named from the branch of the. ii'htigituih/, 
which is diftinguifhed bv this appellation. C iny icahyi , or Canaj ; 
(iaur/i , probably the wcflcrn (Jar, and nor'the dour of \ 

Mit’hila, or Tirahhufti, corrupted into 7 iruut : Utr,da , ia>d to be 
lituated near the celebrated temple of JaganncA ha ; Dravuht, 
pronounced Dravira ; poffibly the country dclcrtbcd by that 
name, as a maritime region fouth of Carnal a, (Aft. R<'f. vol. ti. 
p.*t 17 .} Marahajhtifl, or M.n/i ilia ; Telinga, or 1 dinana ; CJitj- 
jara, or Cuzrat ; Cafmira , or Cajh'nir. 
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«« of Sumbhadefa: and twice-born men, brought by for- 
« mer Princes, have been eftablilhed i nBada Mdgadba t 
“ Var'endra , Chola , Swernagrdma , China Cula % Saca , 
“ and Berbera.'* (1.) 

I (hall proceed, without further preface, to e,srame- 
ratc the principal mixed claffes, which have fprung 
from intermarriages of the original tribes % 

1. Murd'habhijhitta y from a Brdhmana by a girl of 
the CJhatriya clafs: his duty is the teaching of mili¬ 
tary exercifes. The fame origin is aferibed in the 
great D'hcrma-purdtia to the Cumbhacdra y (2,) or pot¬ 
ter, and C fcntra r ucya y (3,) or weaver: but the ¥antra - 
vJtya, according to the Jdtiwdld, fprung from two 
mixed dalles, begotten by a man of the Manibandba 
on a woman of the Mamcdra t: ’e. 

2. Ambajht'ba t or Vaidya t (4,) whofe profeflion is 
the fcience of medicine, was born of a Vaifya woman, 
by a man of the facerdotal clafs. The fame origin is 
given by the I)’ herma-purdna to the Canjacdra , (5,) or 
brazier, and to the Sanc'hacdra , (6,) or worker in ihells, 
Thefe again arc ftated, in the *Tantra> as fpringing 
from the intermarriages of mixed claffes; the Can - 
faedra from the Tamracuta and the Sanc'hacdra $ alfo 
named Sanckaddreca y from the Rdjaputra and Gand¬ 
hi ca : for Rdjaputras not only denote Cjhatriyas as fons 

of 

(t.) /Inga includes Bhdgalpur. Benga, or Bengal Proper, is a 
part only of the Suba. Varcndra , or traft of inundation north 
of the fiances, is a part of the prefent Zilaof Rajejhahi. Qalinga 
is wateird by the Codaneri, (Aft. Ref. vol. iii. p. 48.) Camrupal, 
an anc ient empire, is become a province of AJam. Odra I unaer- 
Ihnd to he Onja Proper. Rada (if that be the true reading) 
is well know n as the country well of the Bhagirat’ha. Mdgadha , 
ov Magaah.i. is Uahar Proper ; Chola is part of Jbirbhum. Another 
» icgion of this name is mentioned in the Afiatick Rel'earches, vol. 
iii. p. 48. S:.\rnagr<i>nu. vulgatly Sunarguu, is fituated eall of 
Dana. China is a portion of the prefent Chincfc empire. On the 
reft I can olict no conjecture. Rata and Berbera, here mentioned, 
muU child 1 10111 the Dwipa, and the legion lituated between the 
Cujf.a and Sam ha Day pas. (2,) .Vulgarly, Cum hr. (3,) Vul¬ 
garly, I anti. (_].) Vulgarly, Baidya. (5,) t Vulgarly, Ctiferd , 
(f>.) Vulgarly, SaChera, 
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kings, but is alfo the name of a mixed clafs, and of a 
^tribe of fabulous origin. 

• TbS&a-Ydmeila Yantra: “ The origin of Rdjapu'■* 
“ trasS® from the Vaifya on the daughter of an Am-* 
u bajht’ha. Again, thoufands of others fprung from 
** the foreheads of cows kept to fupply. oblations.*’ 

3. Nifidda, or Bdrajava, whofe profeflion is 
catching fifti* was born of a Sudra woman by a man 
of a facerdotal clafs. The name is given to the iflue 
of a legal marriage between a Brdbmana and a woman 
of the Sudra clafs. It fhould feem that the iffue of 
other legal marriages in different clafles were defl. 
cribcd by the names of mixed clafles fpringing from 
intercourfe between the fcveral tribes. This, how¬ 
ever, is liable to fome queftion; and fince fuch mar¬ 
riages are confidercd as illegal in the prefent age, it is 
not material to purfue the inquiry. 


According to the lYhcrma-purdna , from the fame 
origin as the Nijhdda fprings the Farajivt t or aftrolo- 
ger. In the Tantra , that origin is given to the Brdb - 
me-fiidra , whofe profeflion is to make chairs or (tools 
ufed on fomc religious occafions. Under the name of 
Varajtvi (1) is deferibed a clafs fpringing from the 
Gopa and Yantravdya , and employed hi cultivating 
beetle. The profeflion of affrology, or, at leaft, that 
of making almanacks, is afligned, in the Yantra , to 
degraded Brdbmanas . 

“ Brdbmanas , falling from their tribe, became 
<f kinfmen of the twice-born clafs: to them is afligned 
<c the profeflion of afeertaining the lunar and folar 
" days.” 

4, Mdhifhya 


(1} Vulgarly, Baraiya . 
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4 . Mahijhya is the fon of a CJhatriya by a woman 
of the Vaijya tribe. His profeflion is mufic, aftrono-. 
rny, and attendance on cattle. 

t 

5. Ugra was born of a Sudra woman by a pron of 
the military clafs. His profeflion, according to Menu, 
is killing or confining fuch animals as live in holes: 
but, according to the T antra , he is an cncomiaft or 
bard. The fame origin is attributed to the Napita ( 1 ) 
or barber; and to the Maudaca , or confe&ioncr. In 
the 1*antra , the Napita is faid to be born of a Cuverina 
woman by a man of the Patticdra clafs. • 

6. Carana (2) from a Vaijya by a woman of the 
Siidra clafs, is an attendant on ,-rinccs, or fecretary. 
The appellation ot Cay aft'ha (3] is in general confi- 
dered as fynonimous with Carana % and accordingly 
the Car cm a tribe commonly aflumes the name of Cd- 
y aft'ha : but the Cay aft'has of Bengal have pretenfions 
to be confidcrcd as true Sudras, which the Jdtimdld feems 
to authorize; for the origin of the Cdyaft'ha is there 
mentioned, before the fubjec c l of mixed tribes is intro¬ 
duced, immediately after deferibing the Gopads a true 
Sddra. 


One, named Bhididatta, was noticed for his do- 
meftic afliduity, (4;) therefore the rank of Cdyaft'ha 
vras by Brdhmanas afligned to him. From him fprung 
three fons, Chitrdngada , Chitrafena , and Chitrdgupta: 
they were employed in attendance on princes. , 

The D'henna-pur ana afligns the fame origin to the 
an:bull, or beetle-feller, and to the 'Tanlica, or arc- 
ca-fellcr, as to the Carana. 

The 


v | 

(0 Vulguilv, or A T ui. (t) Vulgarly, Cur an. {3) Vul¬ 

garly, Cult. [ [) Literally, Staving at hmt, [Ca?y fanfthitah.) 
whence the ethnology of Cay aft'ha .' 
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The fix above enumerated arc begotten in the diredt 
,order of the clafles. Six arc begotten in the inverfe 
order. 

" 7 y^Snia, begotten by a CJhatriya, on a woman of 
the priefily clafs. His occupation is managing horfes, 
and driving^cars. The fame origin is given, in the J 5 #- 
rana, to the Mala car a (ij or florift ; but he fprung 
from the Carmacara and I'ailica dalles, if the autho¬ 
rity of the Mantra prevails. 

• 

8. Magajha, born of a CjJjalriya girl, by a man 
of the commercial clafs, has, according to the Sdjlra , 
the profdlion of travelling with merchandize; but, ac¬ 
cording to the Purdna and Tantra, is an encomiaft. 
From parents of thofe clafles fprung the Gopa (2) if 
the Purdna may be believed ; but the Tantra dcfcri'bcs 
the Gopa as a true Sudra, and names Gbpajivi (3) a 
mixed clafs, ufing the fame profclflon, and fpringing 
from c Taniravdya Manibandha clafles. 

9 and 10. Vaideha and sfybgava. The occupa¬ 
tion of the firft, born of a Brdhmem by a man of the 
commercial clafs, is waiting on women: the fecond, 
born of a Vaifya woman by a man of the fervile clafs, 
has the profeflion of a carpenter. 

11. CJhattri , or Cjkatta % fprung from a fervile 
man by a woman of the military claf*, is employed 
in kijling and confining fuch animals as live in holes. 
The fame origin is aferibed by the Purdna to the Car- 
mac dr a % or fmith, and Ddja, or mariner. The one is 
mentioned in the c Tantra without fpccifying the clafles 
from which he fprung; and the other has a different 
origin, according to the Sdjlra and ‘ tantra . 


AU 


(») Mali (?) Cop. 


(3) G'arid'Gop. 
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. All authorities concur in deriving the Chdndala from 
a Sudra father ar\d Brahmen) mother. His profeflion 
is carrying out corpfes, and executing criminals; and 
officiating in other abjedt employments for publie/fer . 
vice. 

A third fet of Indian daffies originate from the ipter- 
marriages of the firft and fecond fet: a few only have 
been named by Menu ; and, excepting the Jbhira , 
or milkman, they are not noticed by the other autho¬ 
rities to which I refer. But the Bur and names other 
daffies of this fet, 

A fourth fet is derived from 5 tercourfe between the 
fcveral daffies of the fecond fet • of thefe alfo few have 
been named by Menu j and one only of the fifth fet, 
fpringing from intermarriages of the fecond and third 
fetj and another of the lixth fet, derived from inter- 
courfe between daffies of the fecond and fourth fet. 
Menu adds to thefe daffies four fons of outcafts. 

The 'Tantra enumerates many other daffies, which 
muft be placed in lower fets *, and aferibes a different 
origin to fome of the daffies in the third and fourth 
Jets. 

Thefe differences may be readily apprehended from 
the comparative table annexed. To purfue a verbofe 
comparifon would be tedious, and of little ufej per¬ 
haps, of none; for I fufped that their origin is fanciful; 
and, except the mixed daffies named by Menu, that 
the reft are terms for profeffiions rather than daffies ; and 
they fttould be confidered as denoting companies of ar- 
* tifans, rather than diftind races. The mode in which 
'Amera Sinha mentions the mixed dalles and the 
profeffiions of artifans, feems to fupport this conjec¬ 
ture. 

However, 


* See the annexed rule formed by our late venerable Prefident. 
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However, the Jdtimdla exprefsly dates the number 
of forty-two mixed clafles, Ipringinw from the inter- 
courfe of a man of inferior clafs with a woman of fu-* 
j^erior clafs. Though, like other mixed clafles, they 
are included under the general denomination of Sudra, 
they are confidered as moft abjed, and moft of them 
now experience the fame contemptuous treatment as 
the aljed mixed clafles mentioned by Menu. Ac¬ 
cording to the Rudraydmala y the domeftic priefts of 
twenty of thefe clafles are degraded. " Avoid,’* fays 
the 9" antra> u -the touch of the Cbandala, and other 
«* abjed clafles; and of thofc who eat the flefli of kinc, 

“ often utter forbidden words, and perform none of 
«* the preferibed ceremonies; they are called Molecb - 

cha, and going to the region of Tavana, have been 
“ named Tavanas, 

41 Thefe feven, the ‘ Rajaca , Chcrmacdra , Nat a, Ba - 
“ ruH(i y Caivertdy and Medabhilltty are the laft tribes# 
44 Whoeveraflociates with them, undoubtedly falls from 
44 his clafs ; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools 
41 which they have caufed to be made, muft be'purified 
44 by the five productions of kine; whoever approaches 
44 their women, is doubtlcfs degraded from his clafs.” 

k< For women of the Nala and Cupula clafle«, for 
** proftitutes, and for women of the Rajaca and Na~ 
“ pita tribes, a man (hould willingly make oblations, 

44 but by no means daily with them.” • 

• 

I may here remark, that, according to the Rudra- 
yamaidy the Nala and Natdca are diftind; but the 
profeflions are not diferiminated in that Tantra. If 
their diftind occupations, as dancers and adors, are 
accurately fupplied, dramas are of very early date. 

The Pundraca and ' Pattafutracdra, or feeder of 
fllk-worms, and filk-twifter, deferve notice; for it 
has been faid, tl^t lilk wafc the produce of China folely 

4 until' 
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until the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, 
and that the laws of China jealoufly guarded the ex- 
clufive production. The frequent mention of filk in 
the mod ancient Sanfcrit books would not fully dif* 
prove that opinion; but the mention of an Indir.fi clafs, 
whofe occupation it is to attend filk-worms, may be 
admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the Tantxa be 
not queftioned. I am informed, that the Tantras col¬ 
lectively are noticed in very ancient competitions; but, 
as they are very numerous, they muff have been com- 
pofed at different periods; and the Tantra which I 
quote, might be thought comparatifcly modern. 
Ho wever, it may be prefumed that the Rudra-ydmala 
is among the mofl authentic, tnd, by a natural in¬ 
ference, among the moff ancient; fince it is named in 
the Dnrgamchdta , where the principal 5 " antras are enu- 
-merated *. 

In the comparative Tables to which I have referred, 
the dalles arc named, with their origin, and the par¬ 
ticular profefiions afligned to them. How far every 
perfon is bound, by original inftitutions, to adhere 
rigidly to the profeiTion of his clafs, may merit fome 
enquiry. Lawyers have largely difetided the texts of 
law concerning this fubject, and fome difference of 
opinion occurs in their writings. This, however, is 
not the place for entering into fuch difquifitions. I 
lhall therefore briefly date what appears to be the bed 
edablifhed opinion, as deduced from the texts of Me¬ 
nu, and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of fublidence for a Brdhfaana % 
are adiding to lacrifice, teaching the Vedas t and re¬ 
ceiving 


, * Thus enumerated, Cali-Tavtri , Alrindmald , Tara, Nirbdna - 

Tanlra , Scrvar farun , Bira-Tantra, Singer-thanO) Bhuta-Tanlra, 
Uddifdn and CdliaUalpa, Bhairevi- 'J'antra, and Bhairavicalpa , 
Todala , Mdtribchedancha , Maya-Tavtra , Bireftvara , Bifevts-ara , 
Semayd-Tantra , Brahma-Ydmala-Tantra, Rudra-Ydmala-Tantrc % 
SanRrydmata-Tantra, Gdyatri-Tantra, Calif (hula Servafua , C uldrn- 
nava r Yogini-Tantra t and the Tantri Mchijham^ddini. Thefe are 
jhere univcrl’ally known, Oh, Bjhairavi, gnattjl of foils / And 
many are the Tantras uttered by Sambhu. 
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cciving gifts; for a CJhatriya , bearing arms; for a 
Vatfya % merchandize, attending on jcattla, and agri¬ 
culture ; for a Sudra, fervilc attendance on the higher 
claflas. The inoft commendable arc, refpcdtively for 
the tour clafles, teaching the Veda, defending the peo¬ 
ple, commerce, or keeping herds or flocks, and fervile 
attepdance on the learned and virtuous priefts. 

• 

A Brahmana, unable to fubfifl by his duties, may 
live by the duty of a foldicr: if he cannot get a fubfift- 
ence by cither *of thefe employments, he may apply to 
tillage, and fittendance on cattle, or gain a compe¬ 
tence by traflick, avoiding certain commodities. A 
CJhatriya , in diflrefs, may fubfifl by all thefe means; 
but he mufl not have recourfe to the higheft functions. 
In feafons of diflrefs, a further latitude is given. The 
practice of medicine, and other learned profeflions, 
painting and other arts, work for wages, menial fer- 
vice, aims and Ufury, arc among the modes of fubfifl- 
encc allowed to the Brahmana and CJhatriya . A Vaif- 
ya, unable to fubfifl by his own duties, may defeend 
to the fervile a<5ts of a Sudra . And a Sudra , not find¬ 
ing employment by waiting on men of the higher 
clafles, may fubfifl by handicrafts; principally fol¬ 
lowing thofe mechanical occupations, as joinery and 
mafonry ; and pra&ical arts, as painting and writing; 
by following of which he may ferve men of fuperior 
clafles: and, although a man of a lower clafs is in ge¬ 
neral reftriefled from the acts of a higher clafs, the 
Sudra is cxprefsly permitted to become a trader or a 
hulbandman, 

Befides the particular occupations afligned to each 
of the mixed clafles, they have the alternative of fol¬ 
lowing that profeflion which regularly belongs to the 
clafs from which they derive their origin on the mo¬ 
ther's fide: thofe, at leaft, have fuch an option, who 
are born in the direct order of the clafles, as the Murd - 
babhijbifUa? Ambajht'ha , and others. The mixed 
i claflci 
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dalles are alfo permitted to fubfift by any of the duties 
of a Sudra f that; is, by menial fervice, by handicrafts, 
by commerce, or by agriculture* 

• f 0 
Hence it appears that almoft every occupation, 
though regularly it be the profeflion of a particular 
clafs, is open to moft other dalles; and rthat tfig li¬ 
mitations, far from being .rigorous, do, in fa£t, re- 
ferve only one peculiar profeflion, that of the Brdb - 
man a, which confifts in teaching the Veda, and offi¬ 
ciating at religious ceremonies. 

I 

The clafles arc fufficiently numerous ; but the fub- 
divifions of clafles have further multiplied diftin&ions 
to an endlcfs variety. The fitbordinate diftindions 
may be belt exemplified from the Brabmana and Ca- 
y aft’ha, becaufe fome of the appellations, by which the 
different races are diftinguilhed, will be familiar to 
many readers. 

The Brdbmanas of Bengal are defccndcd from five 
priefts, invited from Cdnyacubja, by A'disura, King 
of Gaura, who is laid to have reigned about three 
hundred years before Chriff. Thefe were Bhatta 
Nerdyna , of the family of Sandila , a fon of Ca'syapa 
Dacjha, alfo a defeendant of Ca'syapa ; Vcdagarva, of 
the family of Vatja Chandra , of the family of Saverna, 
a fon of Cat yap a ; and Sr: Herftm, a defeendant of 
Bhavadwnja* 

• 

From thefe anceffors have branched no fewer than a 
hundred and fifty-fix families, of which the precedence 
was fixed bv Balla'la Se'n a, who reigned in the twelfth 
century' of the Chriffian sera. One hundred of thefe 
families fettled in Varendra, and fifty-fix in Rara . 
They are now difperfed throughout Bengal, but retain 
the family diftin&ions fixed by Balla'la Se'na. They 
are denominated from the families to which their five 
progenitors belonged, and are ftill considered as Canya- 
cubja Btahmanas. At 
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At the period when thefe pricfts were invited by the 
king of Gaura, feme Sartfwata Bmhfnttnas, * jnd a 
few Vatdicas , refided in Bengal. Of the Brdbmanas of 
Sdrejwata none arc now found in Bengal; but five fa¬ 
milies of Vaidicas are extant, and are admitted to in¬ 
termarry with the Brdbmanas of Rdra. 

• • 

Among the Brdbmanas «f Vdrendra , eight families 
have pre eminence, and eight hold the fecond rank.* 
Among thofe of A<fra, fix hold the firfl: rank.f The 
diftin&ive appellations of the feveral families arc borne 
by thofe of th^firft rank; but in mod of the other fa¬ 
milies they are difufedj and Serman, or Sermd, the ad¬ 
dition common to the whole tribe of Brdbmanas, is af- 
fumed. For this practice, the priefts of Bengal are cen- 
fured by the Brdbmanas of Mit'bild , and other coun¬ 
tries, where that title is only ufed on important occa- 
fions, and in religious ceremonies. 

Vo l. V. E In 


* Va'ki'ndra Bra'hmanas. 


Culi'na 8 . 


Moitra. Bhimi % ' Rudra-Vdgi/i • 

or 

Cali. 

Zahar Bhaduri . Sadku-Vdgiji. 

The laft was admitted by the ele&ion of the 


Sanyammi, 

or 

Sand} at. 
Bhadura • 
other feven. 


Sudha Sro'tri' 8. 

Cashta Sro'tri' 84. 

The names of thefe families feldom occur in common inter* 

courfe. 


f Ra'ri'ya Bra'hmanas. 

Culi'na 6, 

Muckuti, Ganguli. Canjdala* 

Vulgarly Muckerja , 

Ghojhala* Bandyagati, Ckfidati. 

Vulgarly, Manojt. Vulgarly, ChatojL 

r . m Sao'rti'go. 

The names of thefe families feldom occur i^aounnon inter* 

eou ^ 
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in Mit'hild the additions are fewer, though diftinel 
families are* more numerous; no more than three fir-, 
names are in ufe in that diftrift, H'hacura , Mifra, and 
Ojhdi each appropriated in any families. 

The Cayaft'has of Bengal claim defeent from five 
Cay aft'has who attended the priefts invited from Qztiya - 
cubja. Their defeendants branched into eighty-three 
families, and their precedence was fixed by the fame 
prince Balla'la Se'na, who alfo adjufted the family 
rank of other clafies. * * * 

In Benga and Deejhina Rdfd three families of Cdyaft 
has have pre-eminence; eight hold the fecond rank.* 
The Cayaft'has of inferior rank g' aerally afliimethe 
addition of Ddfa , common to the tribe of Sudras , in 
the fame manner as other clafies have fimilar titles 
common to the whole tribe. The regular addition to 
the name of Cjhatrtya is Verman ; to that of a Vatfya , 
Gupta ; but the general title of Deva is commonly af- 
fumed; and, with a feminine termination, is alfo borne 
by women of other tribes. 

The 

* Ca'yast’has of Dec shin a Ra'ra' and Bknca. 
Culi'na 3. 

Ghojhm. Vafu , Mitra . 

Vulg. Bo’fe. 

Sanmaulica 8. 

Dc. Datta. Cara. Palita . 

Sena. S\nha . Daja . Guha . 

Maulica 72. 

Guhan. Gana. Hcda. Hukin . Naga. Bkadre. 

Soma* ' Pui. Rudra . Pei la. Aditya . Chandra • 

Sdnya r or S$£n. Suin, £3c. - 

c?ir. ' 

Chdriy (3c . 

Tlfe others are omitted for the fake of brevity'; their names feU 
dom occur in’comraOa intercourse. 
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The diftin&ions of families are important in regu¬ 
lating intermarriages. Genealogy is* m'adh a particu¬ 
lar ftudy ; and the greateft attention is given to regu¬ 
late the marriages according to eftablifhed rules, par¬ 
ticularly in the firft marriage of the eldeft fon. The 
principal points to be obferved are, not to marry with¬ 
in ths prohibited degrees; nor in a family known by 
its name to be of the fame primitive flock; nor in a 
family of inferior rank; nor even in an inferior 
branch of an .equal family; for within fome families 
gradatidhs are eftablifhed. Thus, among the Cultna 
of the Cdyaft*has, the rank has been counted from 
thirteen degrees; and in every generation, fo long as 
the marriage has been properly aflorted, one degree has 
been added to the rank. But fliould a marriage be 
con traded in a family of a lower degree, an entire for¬ 
feiture of fuch rank would be incurred. 

The fubjed is intricate; but any perfon, defirous 
of acquiring information upon it, may refer to the 
writings of Gat*ideas , or genealogifts, whofe compo- 
fttions are in the provincial dialed, and are known by 
the name of Culaj'i. 
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Sculptures at Mahabalifoorum; 

UJually called the Seven Pagodas . 

By # J. GOLDINGHAM, Efq. 

T HESE curious remains of antiquity, fituate near 
the fea, are about thirty-eight Englifli miles 
foutherly from Madras . A diftant view - prefents 
merely a rock, which, on a near approach, is found 
deferving of particular examination. The attention 
paffing over the fmaller objects, is firft arrefted by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with fculpture, and hewn from 
a Angle mafs of rock; being about twenty-fix feet in 
height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the'ling am, and a long infeription on the 
wall, in characters unknowm. 

Near this ftrudturc, the furface of the rock, about 
ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is covered 
with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure of the 
god CifisHNA is the mod confpicuous, with Arjoon, 
his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of prayer; but fo 
void of flefh, as to prefenr more the appearance of a 
Ikeleton than the reprefentation of a living perfon. 
Below is a venerable figure, faid to be the father of 
Arjoon; both figures proving the fculptor polfcfled 
no inconfiderable lkill. Here are the reprefentarions 
of feverai animals, and of one which the Brahmens 
name Mgam, or lion; by* by no means a likenefo 
of tharanirtfal, Wanting the peculiar charaCleriftick, 

E 3 the 
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the mane. Something intended to reprefent this is, 
indeed, viable, yvhich has more the effed: of fpots. It 
appears evident* the fculptor was by no means fo well 
acquainted with the figure of the lion as with rhat«of 
the elephant and monkey, both being well reprefented 
in this group. This fccne, I undcrlland, is taken 
from the Mababarat t and exhibits the principal per¬ 
sons whofc actions are celebrated in that work. 

Oppofite, and furrounded by, a wall of ftone, arc 
pagodas of brick, laid to be of great -antiquity. Ad¬ 
joining is an excavation in the rock,*the malfy roof 
feemingly fupported by columns, not unlike thofe in 
the celebrated cavern in the Ilhnd of Elephanta> but 
have been left unfinilhed. This as probably intended 
as a place of worlhip. A few paces onward is another, 
and a more fpacious, excavation, now ufed, and I fup- 
pole originally intended, as a (belter for travellers. A 
feene of fculpture fronts the entrance, faid to repre¬ 
fent Crishna attending the herds of An an da. One 
of the group reprefents a man diverting an infant, by 
playing on a flute, and holding the inltrument as we 
do. A gigantic figure of the god, with the gepis, and 
feveral good representations of nature, are obferved. 
The columns fupporting the roof are of different orders, 
the bafe of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pave¬ 
ment is an infeription. (See Infcript.) Near is the al- 
moft deferted village, which flill retains the ancient 
name Mababalipoorum . The few remaining Brahmens 
vifit the traveller, and condud him over the roek. 

* In the way up the rock a prodigious circular fioneis 
pafled under, fo placed by nature, on a fmooth and 
floping furface, that you are in dread of its crufhing 
you before you clear it. The diameter of this done is 
twenty-feven feet. The top of the rock isftrewed with 
fragments of brinks, the remains, as you are informed, 
of a palace anciently Handing on this fite# A rectangular 

4 « fpolilhed 
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polifhed flab, about ten feet in length, the figure of 
a Jingam couchant, at the fouth end, is (hewn you as 
the couch of the Dhbrma Rajah. A lhort way further, 
the hath ufed by the females of the palace is pointed 
out. A tale I fufped fabricated by the Brahmens to 
amufe the traveller. That Tome of their own caft had 
chofgn this.fpot, retired among rocks difficult of 
accefs to refide in, and that the bath, as it is called, 
which is only a rough (lone hollowed, was their refer- 
voir for water, would have an air of probability. The 
couch feems to have been cur from a ltone accidentally 
placed in its prefent fituation, and never to have made 
a part of the internal furniture of a building. The 
Jingam , if intended as a lion, is equally imperfedl with 
the figures of the fame animal before-mentioned. 

Dcfcending over immenfe beds of ftone, you arrive 
at a fpacious excavation; a temple dedicated to Si'va, 
who is reprefented, in the middle compartment, of a 
large ftature, and v ith four arms; the left foot refts 
on a bull couchant; a fmall figure of Bra'hma on the 
right hand; another of Vishnu on the left} where 
alfo the figure of his goddefs Parvati' is obferved. 
At one end of the temple is a gigantic figure of Vish¬ 
nu, fleeping on an enormous Cobra de Capslla , with 
feveral heads, and fo difpofed as to form a canopy over 
the head of the god. At the oppofite end is the god¬ 
defs Si'va, with eight arms, mounted on a Jingam . 
Oppofed to her is a gigantic figure,* with a buffalo’s 
headland human body. Between thefe is a human 
figure, fufpended with the head downwards. The 
* goddefs is reprefented with feveral warlike wea¬ 
pons, and fome armed dwarf attendants; while the 
monfter is armed with a club. In the chara&er of, 
Durga, or protedlor of the virtuous, the goddefs 
is refeuing from the Yem Rajah (the figure with 
the buffalo’s head) the fufpended figure fallen im¬ 
properly into his hands. # The figure and a&icm of the 
goddojjs are executed in *a mafterly and fpirited ftyle. 

£ 4 Over 
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Over this temple, at a confiderableelevation, is a fmaller, 
wrought fr<?m a Angle mafs of (lone. Here is feen a 
jflab limilar to the Dherma Rajah’s couch. Adjoin¬ 
ing is a temple in the rough, and a large mafs pf 
rock, the upper part roughly faftiioned for a pagoda* 
If a conclufion may be drawn from thefe unfinilhed 
works, an uncommon and aftoniftiing „perfevqrance 
was exerted in finifhing the flru< 5 tures here; and the 
more fo, from the ftone being a fpccies of granite, 
and extremely hard. 

c 

The village contains but few houfec, moftly in¬ 
habited by Brahmens; the number of whom has, how¬ 
ever, decrcafed of late, owing to a want of the means 
pf fubfifting. The remains oi federal ftone edifices 
are feen here ; and a large tank, lined, with fteps of 
Rone. A canopy for the pagod attrads the attention, 
as by no means wanting in magnificence or elegance. 
It is fupported by four columns, with bafe and capital, 
about twenty-feven feet in height, the ftiaft tapering 
regularly upwards; is cbmpofed of a Angle ftone, 
though not round, but fixteen fided; meafuring at bot¬ 
tom about five and a half feet. 

Eaft of the village, and waftied by the fea, which, 
perhaps, would have entirely demolilhed it before now, 
but for a defence of large ftones in front, is a pagoda 
of ftone, and containing the lingam , was dedicated to 
Si'v a. Bciides the ufual figures within, one of a gigantic 
ftature is obferved ftretched out on the ground, and re- 
prefented as fecured in that pofition. This the Brah¬ 
mans tell you was defigned tor a.Rajah who was thus 
fecured by Vishnu; probably alluding to a prince of_ 
the Vishnu caft having conquered the country, and** 
taken its prince. The furf here breaks far out over, 
as the Brahmens inform you, the ruins of the city, 
which was incredibly large and magnificent. Many 
of |he maftes <$f fione near^the ihore appear ip have 
been wrought. A Brahmen , abou4 fifty ynars pf« 
age, a native of the place, whom I have had an 

opportunity 
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opportunity of converting with tince my arrival at 
Madras> informed me, his grandfather had frequently 
mentioned having feen the gilt tops of five pagodas in • 
tbe fiirf, no longer vifible. In the account of this 
place by Mr. William Chambers, in the firft volume 
of the Afiatick Refear ches, we find mention of a brick 
pagoda, deducted to Si'va, and wafhed by the feaj 
this is no longer vifible; but as the Brahmens have no 
recofledtion of fuch a ftrudlure, and as Mr. Chambers 
wrote from memory, I am inclined to think the pa¬ 
goda of ft one‘mentioned above to be the one he means. 
However, it appears from good authorities, that the 
fea on this part of the coaft is encroaching by very, 
flow, but no lefs certain fteps, and will perhaps in a 
lapfe of ages entirely hide thefe magnificent ruins. 


About a mile to the fouthward are other ftru&urcs 
of ftone, of the fame order as thofe north, but having 
been left unfinifhed, at firft fight appear different: the 
fouthermoft of thefe is about forty feet in height, twen¬ 
ty-nine in breadth, and nearly the fame in length, 
hewn fromafingle mafs: the outfide is covered with 
fculpture, (for an account of which fee Infcriptions:) 
the next is alfo cut from one mafs of ftone, being in 
length about forty-nine feet, in breadth and height 
twenty-five, and is rent through the middle'from the 
top to the bottom; a large fragment from one corner , 
is obferved on the ground: No accounf is preferved of 
the powerful caufe which produced this deftru&ive 
effedh Befide thefe, are three, fmaller ftru&ures of 
ftone. Here is alfo the fingam t or lion, very large, but, 
except in fize, } can obferve no difference from the 
figures of the fame animal northerly. Near the fingam % 
is an elephant of ftone about nine feet in height, and 
large in proportion: Here, indeed, we obferve the true 
figure and chara&er of the animal. 


The 
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The Brahmen before mentioned informed me, that 
their Puranfs contained no account of any of the 
ftrudures here deferibed, except the ftone pagodas near 
the Jea, and the pagodas of brick at the village , built by 
the Dherma Rajah, and his brothers: He, however, 
gave me the following traditional account: That a 
northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) ^bout 
one thoyfand years ago, \va% defirous of having a great 
-work executed, but the Hindu fculptors and mafons 
refufed to execute it on the terms he offered: Attempting 
force I fyppofe, they, in number about four thoufand, 
fled with their effedis from his country«hithcr, where 
they refided four or five years, and in this interval ex¬ 
ecuted thefe magnificent works. The prince at length 
difeovering them, prevailed on iietja to return, which 
they did, leaving the works uniinijhed as they appear 
at prefent. 

To thofe who know the nature of thefe people, this 
account wjll not appear improbable. At prefent we 
fometimes hear of all the individuals of a particular 
branch of trade deferting their houfes, becaufe the 
hand of power has treated them fomewhat roughly; 
and we obferve like circumftances continually in mi¬ 
niature. Why the Brahmens refident on the fpot. keep 
this account fecret I cannot determine; but am led to 
fuppofe they have an idea, the more they can envelope 
the place in myftery, the more people will be tempted 
to vifit and inveftigate, by which means they profit 
confiderably. 

The difference of ftyle in the architedlure of thefe 
ftrudlures, and thofe on the coaft hereabouts, (with ex¬ 
ceptions to the pagodas of bri$k at the village, and 
that of ftone near the fea, both mentioned in the P«- 
ranas, and which are not different,) tends to prove 
that the artifts were not of this country; and the 
refemblance of fome of the figures and pillars to 
thofe in the Elephant a Cave, feems to indicate they 
were from the northward. *The fragments ofSbricks, 

it 
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at the top of the rock, may be the remains of habi¬ 
tations raifed in this place of fecurity i>y the fugi¬ 
tives in queftion. Some of the Infciiptions, how¬ 
ever,# (all of which were taken by myfelf with much 
care,) may throw further light on this fubjetf. 


Inscriptions at Mahabalipoorum. 

On the lower . Livifion of the Southern Structure 
a and the Eaftem Face, 

Thislnfcription is above a Figure apparently Female, 
but with only one Breaft, (as at the Cave in Elrpbanta 
Ifland.) Four Arms are obfervedj in one of the 
Hands a Battle-axe, a Snake coiled up on the Right 
Side. 

Above a Male Figure with four Arms. 


Northern Face, 

if* I 

Above a Male Figure with Four Armsj * Battle-axe 
/ • »in one of the Hands. 


Southern • 
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Southern Front 

TOF I W ' 1 ™ 11 

c 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


\-svi 





Above a Male Figure. 


On the middle Dhifion , Eafiern Face . 

5\XI 

Above a Male. 



wwlr 

1 1 i 

' Above a Mkle, bearing a Weapon of War on {he left 

Shoulder. 


Northern 
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Not them Face.* 

■M 

Above a Male with four Arms, leaning on a Bull s 
the Hair placed, and rolled about the Head; a String 
acrofs the left Shoulder, as the Brahmens* String of 
the prejent Day. 



ill j Si,: yswKjvfs 551/11 

*H,S?Slrt&P»JOR 

Above two Figures, Male and Female. The for¬ 
mer has four Arms, and the Stung as above; is lean¬ 
ing on the latter, who feems to (loop from the Weight. 
The Head of the Male is covered with a high Cap, 
while the Hair of the Female is,in the fame Foriii as 
that of the Female Figures at Elephhnta. 





.upjw 

twef Figbres, Male and Female, 
has four Arms, and the String. 


t 

* 

The former 
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q 2, WK 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arnis, and f the 

Brabmenichl String. 


Southern Face . 

UIJI 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 

Km sir 140 j: 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms, leaning on a 
Female, feeming to ftoop under the Weight. 


Y 

>' i 1 

Above a Male, with four Arms, A Scepter ap¬ 
pears in one Hand. This Infcription being vesy dif¬ 
ficult to come at, is perhaps not quite correct. 
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SSI 

Above a Male Figure, with four Arms. 


Wejt Front 

iU^I^iTcJ' 55 * 

UjP^JI 

Over a Male. The String over the left Shoulder, and 
a warlike Weapon on the Right. 

Another Figure on' this^ Face, but no Infcription 

above it. 


On the Upper Divifion . 

Each Front of this Divifion is ornamented with 
Figures, different in fome Refpc&s from thofc below: 
all, however, of the fame Family. 

On the Eaftern Front is a Male Figure, (two Arms 
only.) He has two Strings or Belts.; one eroding the 
other ^ver the Shoulder. . 


Over 
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Over him is r the.following Infcription, the only one 

on this DLvifion. 



The Chara&e^s of this Infcription bear a ftrong 
Refemblancc to thofe of the Inf uption in the Stone 
Pagoda, near the Village mentioned in the firft Part 
of the Account of the Place. 


4 s ($ 0 




This Infcription is on the Pavement of the Choul¬ 
try, near the Village, very roughly cut, and ap¬ 
parently by different Artifts from thofe who*ut the 
former. \ 

Account 
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Account of the Hinduftane 4 Hdromeim* 

By John Gilchrist, Efq. 

T ^E inhabitants of Hinduftan commonly- rceluaHt 
and divide time in the following mannerj whkft 
ejchi^ts a horography fo imperfedt, however, that its 
inacCg^cy can only be equalled by the peoples’ general 
ignorance of fuch a divifion, that, with all its Tipper-** 
fedlions ahd abfurdities, mull neverthelefs anf wtt tfeft. 
various purpofes of many millions in this country. $ 
lhall therefore^ explain and llluftrate fb complex aife£ 
difficult a fubjedt, to the bed of my ability and inform 
mation from the natives, without prefuming, in the 
difcuffion here, to encroach on the province of tfafe 
chronologift or aftronomcr, who may yet inveftigx&p 
this matter with higher views, while my aim is,*in tho 
mean £im$, perhaps, not lefs ufefully confined to ordi¬ 
nary cafes and capacities entirely. * 

60 Stii or uncopul (a fub-dmfion of time, for which 
we have no relative term but thirds, as the feries 
next to * Jeconds) are one bipul. 

6q Bipul (which correlponds progreflivcly only with 
o \mJsconds or moments) one pul, 

Vo uVl F 60 Put 


60 Pd 


* On this principle one minute of ours being equal to jtafr, 
and one moment to 34 bipuls, it is neither e<dy noi necriTaryw 
trace and the coincidence of fuch diminutives any- fanned 
1 may, however, add what the Furhung Kardanee contains, to- 
lative to theft* hosal divifions, a& follows. • ** 

4 Rengo conftitute 1 puluk ; to puluks, * kajl,ha ; 30 kaft t 1ut% 


rTnlTfTTTTjTTL- 









caufea little farther on the author dates the following alio, vi*,* 
60 Zurru, 1 dum\ 60 dums, 1 lumhu , &c. whteh, jo ^ 
the many local modes in ofe, it would be fupertiuo<iiJ^'of|j^ 
me rate. 1 (hall therefore attend only- to the formed, 
they agree with our text. The kajtjus U equal to 4 < 


r mu&a dvert to 4 
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6o Pul (correlative as above, in this fexagefimal 
fcale with our minutes ox primes) one g^buree, and 
60 gMree (called alfo d,und> which we may here 
tranflate hour) conftitute our twenty-four hours^* 
or one whole day; divided into $ pubur din , cli- 
umal watches j 4 pubur rat , no&urnal watches. 

During the equinoaial months, there are jvft 3d 
gjmrees in the day, and 30 alfo in the night; each 
gjburee properly occupying a fpace, at all tfmes t ex¬ 
actly equal to 24 of our minutes; becaufe 60 gjburees, 
of 24 Englijb minutes each, are of coirtfe 24 Englijb 
hours of 60 Englijb minutes each. Fo» nations under 
or near the equator, this horological arrangement will 
prove convenient enough, and may yet be adduced as 
one argument for afeertainir 4 with more precifion the 
country whence the Hindus originally came, provided 
they are, as is generally fuppofed, the inventors of the 
fyftem under confideration here. The farther we re¬ 
cede from the line, the more difficult and troublefome 
will the prefent plan appear. And as in this country the 
artificial day commences with the dawn, and clofes juft 
after fun-fet, it becomes necelTary to make th t puburs or 
watches contract and expand occafionally, in proportion 
to the length of the day, and the confequent fhortnefs 
of the night, by admitting a greater or fmaller number 
of gjburees into thefe grand diurnal and no&urnal di- 
vifions alternately, and according to the fun’s pro- 
grefs to or from the tropicks. The fummer folftitial 
day will, therefore, confift of 34 gjburees , and the 

, night 

* Lutnhu and dum, perhaps, anfWer to our minutes and Jecondj, 
as the conftituent parts of the Ja t ut t or hour, 24 of which are 
L faid to conftitute a natural day, and are reckoned from 1 o’clock 
after mid day, Tegularly on through the night; alfo up to 24 
o’clock the next noon, as formerly was the cafe, and which is « 
ftill ©bferved in fome places on tne continent; or, like ours, 
after noon to 12 at midnight*, and again, from t after 
midnight to 1 a o’clock the next noon. Whether thofe few who 
can talk of the fa,ut at all, have learnt this entirely from us or 
<nOt, is a point rather dubious to me; but I fufpeft tHfey have it 
* ftrora the Arabians, who acquired this wiA otnSr feientes from 
the Greeks* ' 




jhe farmer varying from 6 to g in the latter^ which**? 
thfcs prevented from any definite coincidence with our 
time, except about the equino&ial periods only, when 
one ] jutbur nearly correfponds to 3 Englijb hours. I fa/ 
nearly ^becaufe even then the four middle watches 
have ofllv 7 g,burees t or 2 hours 48 minutes of ourss 
while the extremes have 8 gjmrees a-piece> or 24 
Engltjh minutes more than the others, and confequently 
agree with o«r 3 hours 12 minutes; while at other 
times the pubur is equal to no lefs than 3* hours 36 
minutes; a fa«ft which I believe has nevdr yet been 
Hated properly; though many writers have already 
given their fentiments to the public on the fubje& be¬ 
fore us ; but they were probably milled by faying 4-3s 
are 12 hours for the day, and the fame for the nigh*. 
Without confidermg the fexagelimal diviiion, we muft 
firft make of the whole 84 hours, or 8 watches, 4 of 
which, during both equinoxes, having 7 gjburets 
only, give 28: and the other 4 extreme watches, 
confiding at thefe periods alfo of 8 g,burets each, 
form 32—60 in ail; not 64 g,burees t * as fame 
calculators have made it, who were not aware that 
the g t buree % or dund> never can be more nor lefs 
than 24 of our minutes, as I have proved above, 

F 2 by 


* One of thofe vulgar errors originating in the crude and 
fuperfi^al notions which none take the trouble to examine or 
correct, and being thus implicitly adopted, are not (bon nor 
eafily eradicated, nay, this very idea of Jixtyfour nay be fup* 
ported from an old difttch, > 



a ftumblihg-block for ever; and in this random way have Ve 
alfo imbibed life do&rine that 4 Suhur, of threw hour* each, are 
twelve of courfe; and eight of thefe muft give our 24. A brief, 
but truly incorrdEfc, mode of fettling this account* 
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by confideri/ig that 24 multiplied by 60, or 60 by ^4, 
muft be alike, which I (hall make ftill more evident 
hereafter. In judicial and military proceedings, the 
prefent enquiry may, fometimcs, afTume confiderable 
importance; and, as an acquaintance with it may ilfo 
facilitate other matters, I have endeavoured to exhibit 
fchfc Indian horometrical fyftem con treked wiiu our 
own, upon a dial or horal diagram, calculated;tor one 
tfetural day of 24 hours, and adjufted to 4>oth the 
equinoctial and folftitial feafons, comprifing four 
months of the twelve, that thefe may ferve as fome 
balls or data for a general coincidence of the whole, at 
any intermediate period, until men who are better 
qualified than the'writer of this paper to execute fuch 
a talk with precifion, cond :cend to undertake it for 
us. He is even fanguine enough to hope that fome 
able artift in Europe may yet be induced to conftrudl 
the dials of clocks, &c. for the Indian market on the 
principles delineated here, and in Perftan figures alfo. 
But we muft now proceed to an explanation of the 
horal diagram adapted to the meridian of Patna, the 
central part of the Benares Zemindary, and the 
middle latitudes of Ilinduftan. The two exterior 
rings of this circle contain the complete 24 Englifh 
hours, noted by the Roman letters, I, II, III, IV, 
&c. and the minutes arc marked in figures, 24, 48, 
12, 36, 60, agreeably to the fexagefimal fcale, where¬ 
on the equi-diftant interfe&ions of this dial are 
founded; the meridional fcmicircles of which repre- 
fent our femidian watch-plates, and for obvious rea- 
fons, with the modern horary repetition. Sfce the 
note in page 82. I have diftinguiihed the eight (4 
diurnal .and 4 no&urnal) watches, or puburs , from 2. 
to IV. by Roman letters alfo, with the chime (gujur) 
or number of bells ftruck at each in large figures, be¬ 
low the puhur letter, to which they belong, and in 
the fame reiterated way; but thefe, inftesd of ranging 
from the meridian, like the Englifh hours, commence 
with the equatorial and tropical »line* alternately, 
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as their fituacions and fpaces muft regularly accord 
with the riling and letting of the fun at the vernal, end 
autumnal equinoxes, as alfo at the fummer and wigtiatf 
<jjlftfoes. The days then differ in length alternately 
mton 34 to 26 g } burees t as noted by the chime fierce 
• of Mery watch; all of which will be more evident; 
fronwhe mode, of infer ting them, and the manner that 
the prltte has been fhaded* to illuftrate thefe circum- 
flanccs\ully. II. pubur, however, never varies; 
and being upon the meridional line, it of courfe con- 
ftantly falls ih with our XII. day and night. The 
fourth ring from the circumference Ihews the g,burees» 
when the day is longeft, running with the fun to the 
top, and from this to VI. P. M. for the fubdivifiops 
of the day, and in the fame manner by the bottom 
onwards for thofe of the night, throughout thefe con¬ 
catenated circular figures 1. a. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9* 
1. 2, &c. q. v. in the plate. Still more interior ap¬ 
pear the equinoctial g,burees, and on the fame prin¬ 
ciples exa&'Iy. Within thefe come the winter folftitial 
gjburees , fo clearly marked as to require no further elu¬ 
cidation here; except that in the three feries of con¬ 
vergent figures now enumerated, the reader will recoL 
left, when he comes to the higheft number of gjburen 
in any pubur , to trace the latter , and its chime, or 
number of bells, out by the gjburee chord, hor ip- 
fiance, when the days arc fhortefl, begin 48 minutes 
after VI. A. M. and follow the coincident line inwafcd 
to the centre, till you reach 9 and j4»for the clofing* 
gikurez and gujur of the night * thence go round i q 
fucceflion upwards with the day gjburees 1. a. .3. 4. 
5. 6. 7. thecjjprd of which lad terminates 36 minutes 
after IX. and nas 7 upon it for 7 bells, and i for §k 
pubur din , the firft watch of the day. In thil way the 
whole may be compared with our time, allowing pot 
only for the different meridians in this country, but 
for the fevcral intermediate periods, and the difficulty 
of precisely afcertaining tbe real riling, of the ft*n*$& 
Ncarell che .centre I have inferred the prime di»vifiop$ 

- F 3 or, 
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it puls of cv<(ty g>buree> viz 6o, fo—15, 30, 45, 60, in 
two fpaces only, J^ecaufe thcfc are the invariable con- 
ftituent minute parts of fhzgjhuree at all feafons of the 
year, and confequently apply, (though omitted to.pre- 
vent confufion,) as in the plate, to everyone of the hqfral 
fed ions delineated there, into which the whole dial is 
equally divided. The intelligent readewaoay no^fcon- 
fult the diagram itfelf, and*I truft, with muc¥ fatis- 
fadion, as it, in fad, was the firft thing thaygave me 
any accurate knowledge of the arrangement and coinci¬ 
dence of the Htnduftanee with the EngliJB hours, or of 
the rules on which their economy is founded. I cer¬ 
tainly might have traced out and inferted the whole 
for a complete year, had not the apprehenfion of 
making the figure too intricate and * ouded for general 
utility, determined me to confine it to the elucidation 
of four months only; efpecially as the real and arti¬ 
ficial variations can be learned from an Indian aftro- 
nomer, by thofe who may wilh to be minutely accu¬ 
rate on this fubjed; whence every one will have it in 
his own poVver to note the exad horal coincidences at 
any given period, by extending the prefent fcheme 
only a little farther; becaufe the natives never add nor 
fubtrad a gjburee until the So puls of which it confifts 
are accumulated, but, with their ufual apathy, continue 
to difiribute and reduce the conftant increafmg and 
decreafing temporal fradions among or from the fe- 
veral puburs with little or no precifion. Nay, they 
often nave rccourfe to the laft of the diurnal or noc¬ 
turnal fubdivifions for this purpofe, when the .grand 
horologift himfclf is about to inform them, that now is 
the time to wait for the whole of their loft minutes, be¬ 
fore they proceed on a new fcore, at the rifk, perhaps, 
of leaking the doling g,buree of the day or night as 
long as any two of the reft. On the other hand, when 
they have previoufly galloped .too fall with time, the 
fame ill fated hindmoft g,buree may be reduced to a 
mere fhadow, that the G,buree,alee may found the 
exad number, without regarding its difproportion to 
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the reft in the fame puhur at all. So nkich this and 
limilar freedoms have been and can be taken with, time 
in Hinduftan, that we may frequently hey the follow* 
ing fjory: While the fall of Rumuzan lafts, it is not 
for the Mujjulmans to eat or di ink in the day j, 
though at night they not only do both, but can unin* 
terrubtedly enjoy its other pleafures alfo; and upon 
fuch aaoccaflon, a certaiq Omra fent to enquire of his 
Gybureodee, if it was if ill night; to which the com* 
plaifant Bellman replied in the true ftyle of oriental 
adulation, Rat to bo cbookee mugut peer moorjhid ki 
wofte do gybtt&e, myn luga rukee. ", Night is pad to 
" be fure; but I have yet two hours in referve for his 
" Morfhip’s convemency/* The apparatus with which 
the hours are meafured and announced, confifts of a 
(hallow bcll-metal pan, named, from its office, g,bu- 
retydy and fufpended fo as to be eafily (truck with a 
wooden mallet by the G»buree t alee t who thus ftrikes 
the g t hurees as they pafs, and which he learns from an 
empty thin brafs cup {kutoree) perforated at bottom, 
and placed on the furface of water in a large vef- 
fel, where nothing can diffurb it, while the water gra¬ 
dually fills the cup, and finks it in the fpace of one 
gyburee , to which this hour-cup or kutoree has pre- 
viouffy been adjufted aftronomically by an affrolabe, 
ufed for fuch purpofes m India, Thefe hutorees are 
now and then found with their requifite divifions and 
fubdivifions, very fcientifically marked in Sanfcrit cha¬ 
racters, and may have their ufes for the more difficult 
and abftrufe operations of the mathematician or aftro* 
loger ? but for the ordinary occurrences of life, 1 be¬ 
lieve the fimple rude horology defenbed above fu£- 
ficcs (perhaps divided into fourths of a g,buree) the Afia- 
tics in general, who, by the bye, are often wonderfully 
uninformed refpe&ing every thing of this kind. The 
whole, indeed, appears, even to the better forts of 
people, fo perplexing and inconvenient, that they are 
very *eady to adopt our divifions of time, when their 
refidence among or near us puts this in their power: 

* • F 4 whence 
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whence we /nay, in a great mcafure* account for the 
Obfeurity and confufion in which this fubje& has hi¬ 
therto remaned 'among the Indians themfelves; and 
the confequent glimmering light that preceding, wri¬ 
ters have yet afforded in this branch of oriental know¬ 
ledge, which really feems to have been flurred ov*r as 
a drudgery entirely beneath their notioc^and enquiry. 
Th tjirfi gthuree of the firft puhur is fo far facreit to the 
Emperor of Hmduftan, that his G,huree>ake alone 
ftrikes one for it. The fecond g t huree is knoton by two 
blows on the G t huree,al, and fo on: One ftroke is 
added for every g y huree to the higheft, which (af- 
fuming the equinoctial periods for this ftatement) is 
eight, announced by eight diftinft blows for the paft 
glhurees \ after which, with a fli ,nt intermillion, the 
gujur of eight bells is ftruck or rung, as noted in the 
diagram by the chime figure 8, and then one hollow 
found publilhes the firft, or ek puhur din or rat , as this 
may happen, and for which confult the plate. In one 
gyhuree , or 24 of our minutes, after this, the fame rei¬ 
teration takes place; but here flops, at the feventh or 
meridional g huree, and is then followed with its gujur, 
or chime of 15; of which 8 are for the firft watch, 
and 7 for the fecond, or do puhur, now proclaimed by 
two full diftmdt founds. We next proceed with 7 
more g t hureees , exactly noting them as before, and 
.ringing the gujur of 22 ftrokes, after the feventh 
buret, or teen puhur , alfo known by three loud 
founds. The foui th puhur has, like the firft, 8 gfiurees, 
and differs in no other refpeeft than haying a gujur of 
30 after the equatorial gyhuree has been ftruck, the 
whole being elofed by four loud blows on the gyhuree, 
til fqr char puhur dtn or rat; the repetition being the 
fame day and night during the equino&ial periods, 
which I have here given merely as an example more 
cafy for the fcholar’s compi ehenfion at firft than the 
reft. The extreme gujurs may be properly termed the 
evening and morning fell-, and, in fa<5t, the word 
Items much ieftri(^ed to thefe, as puhur alone is ro6t€ 

4 * commonly 
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commonly ufed for the middle chimes th^n gttjnr ap- 
pears to be. Six or eight people are required to attend 
the eftablifhment of a g } huree ; four through the day* 

B ny at night; fo that none but wealthy men* 

:s, can afford to fupport one as a neccflary 
; of their confequcnce and rank, which is ' 
t enough for the other inhabitants, who 
e nothing of this fort to confult, as (thofe 
;pted which are attached to their armies) I 
here are no other public (g,hurees) clocks 
in ail India. * 
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Indian Weights and Meafurcs. 

p 

BY 

H. .T. COLEBROOKE, Efq. 


C OMMENTATORS reconcile the contradictions 
of ancient authors, on the fubjeCt of weights and 
meafures, by a reference to different ftandards, To 
underftand their explanations, I have been led to fome 
enquiries, the refult of which I (hall date concifely, 
to alleviate the labour of others who may feek infor¬ 
mation on the famefubjeCt; omitting, however, fuch 
meajures as are of very limited ufe. 

Mod of the authorities which I fhall quote have not 
been confulted by myfelf, but are adumed from the 
citations in a work of Go'pa'la Bhatta', on Numbers 
and Quantities, which is intitled Sanc'byaparimina. 

Menu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reda, trace all 
weights from the lead vifible quantity, which they con¬ 
cur in naming trajarenu , and deferibing as the very 
fmall mote which may be difeerned in a fun-beam 
pading through “a lattice.** Writers on medicine 
proceed a dep further, and affirm, that a trajarenu 
contains thirty paramanu , or atoms: they defenbe the 
trajarenu in words of the fame import with the defini¬ 
tions given by Menu, and they fumifh another name 
for it, vans}. According to them, eighty-fix vansh 
make one uprtebi, or fendble portion of light. 


The 
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The Iegiffktors above named proceed from the tra- 

farenu as follows: 

* 

8 trafarenus . = i licjha , or minute poppy feed 
3 licjhas = i ri/tf JherJhapa t or black nuf- 

.tard feed. 

3 JherJhapas — i JherJhapa.'Ox whitf muf- 

r tard feed. 

6 guar a JherJhapas = i or middle fiz$i barley¬ 
corn. 

3 yavas = i crijhnala, or feed <ff the gunjd. 

This weight is the lowed: denomination in general 
ufe, and commonly known by the name of retti , cor¬ 
rupted from rettich> * which, as well as raftica, de¬ 
notes the red feed, as crijhnala ndicates the black feed 
of the gtinjct creeper. Each retti ufed by jewellers is 
equal to £ths of a carat. The feeds themfelves have 
been afeertained by Sir William Jones, from the 
average of numerous trials, at grain. But ficti¬ 
tious rettis, in common ufe, fiiould be double of the 
gunjd feed; however, they weigh lefs than two grains 
and a quarter. For the ficca weight contains 1794- 
grains nearly} the rndjha , 17^ nearly j the retti , a x J T 
nearly. Writers on medicine trace this weight from 
the finalleft fenfible quantity in another order. 


30 paramdnusy or atoms 
86 vansis ' 

6 mariehis 

3 rdglcds 

8 JherJhapas 

4 yavas 


I trajarenu, or vansi. 

1 marichiy or fenfible quan¬ 
tity of light. 

1 rdgichy or black muftard 
feed. 

1 JkerJhapa , or white muf- 
tard feed. 

1 yava y or barley-corn 

1 gunjd, or rallied . *■ 


* Afiatick Refearchcs, vol. li. page 151;. 

A retried 
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A re tiled is alfo faid to be equal in weight to four 
grains of rice in the hulk: and Go'pa'la Bhatta' 
affirms that one feed of the gunjd y according to writer^ 
^ agronomy, is equal to two large barley-corns* 
No^withtlanding this apparent uncertainty in the com** 
parilbn of a feed of the gunjh to other productions of 
naturtL the weight of a raffled is well determined by 
pra< 5 UcfcL and is the common medium of comparifon 
for othc^weights. Thefe I lhall now flate on the 
authority of Menu, Ya'jnyawaleya, and Na'reda. 

Weights of Gold. 

5 chrifinalas, or raff teds = i mafia , mdfiaca , or md- 

fiica. 

16 mafias = I c&rfia, acfia y tolaca* or 

fuverna. 

4 carfias y or Juvernas = I pal a, (the fame weight, 

which is alfo denomi¬ 
nated nifica.) 

i o palas = i dharana of gold. 

Ya'jnyawaleya adds, that five Juvernas make one 
pala (of gold) according to fome authorities. 

Weights of Silver. 

2 rafficasy or feeds of the gunjd = i mdfiaca of filver. 
16 mdfiacas = i dharana of ill— 

ver, or pur ana. 

io dbaranas of filver = I fatamana ox pala 

• of filver. 

But a carfia , or eighty raffieds of copper, is called 
a pana, or carfiapana . 

Commentators differ on the application of the fe- 
veral terms. Some confider crifinala as a term appro¬ 
priated to. the quantity of one raffled of gold i but 
Cullu'ca Bhatta' thinks the fuverna onlyj peculiar 
to gold, for which metal it has alfo a name* A pana, 
or carfiapana, i%a meafure of filver as well as of cop- 

per. 
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per. There is a further diverfity in the application of 
the terms; for they are ufed to deferibe other weights. 
Na'reda fays & mafia may alfo be coniidered as the 
twentieth of a carohdpana j and Vrihaspati deferibe® 1 . 
it as the twentieth part of the pala, Hence we have 
no lefs than four mafias: one mafia of five ratt'eds ; 
another of four rattic as, (according & Na'reda;) a 
third of fixteen rattichs, according to Vrihaspati ;) 
and a fourth (the mafiaca of filver) confiding of two 
rattichs i not to notice the mafiaca ufed by fne medi¬ 
cal tribe, and confiding of ten, or, accofding to fome 
authorities, of twelve, rattieds, which*.may be the 
fame as the jeweller’s mafia of fix doubfe rettis. To 
thefe I do not add the mafia of eight rattieds, becaufe 
it has been explained, as meafured by eight filver retti 
weights, each twice as heavy ; \ the feed; yet, as a 
practical denomination, it muit be noticed. Eight 
fuch rettis make one mafia ; but twelve mafias com- 
pofe one tola. This tola is no where fuggefted by the 
Hindu legiflators. Allowing for a difference in the 
retti, it is double the weight of the legal tola , or 210 
grains inftead of 105 grains. 

A nifica, as fynonimous with pala, confifts of five 
Juvernas , according to fome authors. It is alfo a deno¬ 
mination for the quantity of one hundred and fifty /#- 
vernas . Other large denominations are noticed in 
dictionaries. 

108 Juvernas , or tolacas , of gold, conftitute an urub- 
hufiana , pala , or dtndra, 

100 pahs, or nificas, make one tula ; 20 tulds, or 
2000 palas , one bbdra; and 10 bbdra, one 
dchita . 

200 palas, or nificas , conftitute one bora. 

According to Da'nayo'gi'swara, the tenth of a 
bbdra is called ad'bar a, which is confequently fynoni- 
mous with hdra, as a term for a fpecifick quantity of 
cold. 


Go'pa'la 
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Go'pa'la Bhatta' allb dates other weights, without 
mentioning by what claifes they are ufed. I fufpett an 
error in the datemcnt, becaufe it redhces the mdjba to 
^veiy low denomination, and I fuppofe it to be the 
jeweller's weight. 

6 ra*icas (raSFichs) i mdjhaca, hema , or vanaca. 

4 vdnacas = ? /ala, dbarana, or tanca. 

2 tancas sst i cona. 

a eonas . '=s i car/ha . 


Probably it (hould be raSticas indead of rajicds, 
which would nearly correfpond with the weights fub- 
joined, giving twenty-four retticds for one dbQrana in 
both datements. It alfo correfponds with the tables 
in the Ayen Acberi, (vol. iii. p. 94.) where a tdnc of 
twenty-four rettis, fixed at ten barley-corns to the 
retti, contains two hundred and forty barley-corns; 
and a majha of eight rettis, at feven and a half barley¬ 
corns each, contains fixty rettis 5 confequently four 
md/has are equal to one tanca, as in the preceding 
table; and fix jeweller’s rettis are equal to eight double 
rettis, as ufed by goldfmiths. 


The fame author (Go'pa'la Bhatta') obferves, that 
weights arc thus dated in adronomical books: 


# a large barley-corns 
3 Z un fi* 

8 ballas 
2 dbaranas 
1000 alacas 


1 feed of the gunjh 
1 balla. 

X dbarana. 

, I alaca. 

: x dbataca . 


! The tale of (hells, compared to weight of filver, 
may be taken on the authority of the LUavatah 


20 cafardacas. 
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20 capardacas % (hells j or cowries = i rir/fff 
4 ss i pana, cdrfbdpana, 

* or carjhica. 

lb para (= i pur ana of (hells) .= i bherma of filvc r » 
i6 bhermas = i nijbca of filver. 

i 

/ 

It may be inferred that one fhelljs valued at one 
rallied of copper; one pana of (hells at one pana of 
copper; and fixty-four panas , at one tolaca of filver, 
which is equal in weight to one pana of copper. And 
it feems remarkable that the comparative value of (li¬ 
ver, copper, and (hells, is nearly the fame at this 
time as it was in the days of Bha'scara *. 

4 

On jhe meafures of grain Go'pa'ia Bhatta' quotes 
the authority of feveral pur anas. 


Var aha purana: i mujhti, or handful 

2 palas 
8 muftis 
8 cuncbis 
4 pujhcalas 
4 ad'bacas 

bbaw'ijhyapurdna: 2 palas 

2 prajritis 
4 cudavas 
4 prajlhas 
4 ad'bacas 
2 dronas 

16 dr anas 


: I pala. 

: I prafrfti . 

: I cunehL 
■ 1 pujhcala. 

: 1 hd'kaca. 

' 1 drona. 

: I prajrltu 
' 1 cudava . 

! 1 praftba . 

: 1 hd'haca . 

•• 1 drona . 

: I curpb'ba, 
oxJurpa. 

: I cbdri, or 
jkafi. 


* The comparative value of filver and copper was the fame in 
the rcigh of Acber ; for the dam, weighing hve tones, or twenty 
majhat , of copper, was .valued at the fottlethpart of the 
rupiya , weighing twelve majhas and a half of pure filver; whence 
we have again the proportion of fixty-four £0 onew 
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Padme pur ana: 4 pahs 

4 cudavas 
4 praft'has 
4 ctd'hacas 
16 dronas 
m 20 dronas 
10 cumb'has 
Scan da pur ana: 2 pahs 

2 prafr'tis 
4 cudavas 
4 praft'has 
4 ad’hacas 
2 dronas 

20 dronas 


= 1 cudava. 

2 = 1 pfaft'ka. 

= I ad'haca. ' 

= 1 drona. 

== 1 c'hdri. 

= 1 cumb'ha. 

= 1 bdha, or load. 
= 1 prajritu 
= 1 cudava . 

= 1 praft'ha . 

= 1 hd'haca. 

= 1 drona. 

= 1 cumb'ha accord¬ 
ing; to fome. 
=s 1 cumb'ha accord¬ 
ing to others. 


From thefe may be formed two Tables. The firft 
coincides with texts of the Varaha purdna, and is pre¬ 
ferred by Raghunandana. The fecond, formed on 
the concurrent authority of the Bhawijhya, Padme ai^d 
Scanda pur anas > is adopted in the Calpateru ; rejecting, 
however, the cumb'ha of two dronas, and making the 
pala equal to the weight of three tolacas and a half. * 


Table I. 


8 mujhtis , or handfuls, = 8 palas' = 4 prajritis 

1 cunchL 


8 cunchis 
4 pujhcalas 
4 bd'hacas 
20 dronas 


= If pujhcala. 
= I ad'haca . 
— 1 drona. 
3= 1 cumb'ha* 


Vol. V. 


G 


Tabu 
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Table II. 


4 palas zz 2 prafritu 
4 cudavas 
4 prafi'kas 
4 ad'kacas 
so dronas 
io cumb’kas 


But fome make two dronas equal to one cumb'ha. 

Would it be unreafonable t( derive the Fnglilh 
coomb of four bu fuels fiom the cumb'ba of the Hindus ? 
Th cc'har), fubfequently defcribed, contains 5832 cu- 
bick inches, if the cubit be taken at eighteen inches. 
It would confequently be equal to two bulhels, tw'o 
pecks, one gallon, and two thirds; and the cumb'ha , 
equal to one c'bari and a quarter, will contain three 
bufhels and three gallons nearly. According to 
L^cshmi'djiera’s valuation of xhcpala, at three tola - 
cas and a half, the c'hdri weighs 14,336 tolacas y or 
215 lb. avoirdupois nearly; and the cumb'ha 17,920 
tolacas > or 2681b. which correfponds nearly to the 
weight of a coomb of good wheat; and a baha will be 
nearly equal to a wey, or a ton in freight. 

The name of Jet tied for the fourth of a prdjVha is 
a (Turned fiom the Vardha pur ana ; and Hema'dri ac¬ 
cordingly declares it fynonymous with cudava . The 
Calpateru , Smritifara , Retndcara, and Samayapradipa , 
alfo make the fettied equal to the cudava % or a quarter 
of the praft'ha ; but it contains twel \tprajrlti accord* 
ing to thefe commentaries, and the prafritt is defcribed 
inf the Ddnacdnda , by Lacsjimi'dhera, author of the 
Calpateru , as the quantity held in both hands by a man 

4 • % of 


cudava or ftUud 
prafl'ha 

a i haca * 

(irdha 

i c'harts ~ 1 cumUha 
baha 


M 

224 

896 

17,920 

179,200 
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of the common fize. Twelve fuch handfuls fill a at- 
dava> deferibed as a veflel four fingers wide, and as 
many deep, which is ufed in meafunng jmall wood, 
canes, iron, and other things. But V a'chespatimisra 
aflopft this cudava of twelve praJrUis, whence we 
have, a third Table of legal Meafures in general ufc. 

Tab^e III. 


12 double handfuls 
4 cudavas 
4 prod'has 
4 dd'bacas 
20 dronas 


i cudava, 
l praft'ha . 
i dd'haca. 
i drona, 
l cumb'ha. 


Befides the difference already noticed on the fubjeft 
of the cumb'ha , commentators have fuggefted wider 
differences. According to Cullu'ca Bhatta', it con¬ 
tains twenty dronasi but this drona contains two 
hundred palas . 


In the Dana viveca the cumb'ha is ftated at one thou- 
fand palas j in the Retnacara , at twenty praft'has. 
But, according to Ja'tu'carna, five hundred and twelve 
palas only conftitutc a cumb'ha. This may be the 
fame quantity with the drona t as a meafure or weight 
eftimated by the hand. It fhould confift of four 
dd'hacas , each equal to four praft'has ; and each of 
thefe weighing, according to the Alharva veda , thirty- 
two?*/^ of gold. This again feems to be the praft'ha 
of Magad'ha, deferibed by Go'patha Bra'hmana. 


crijhnalas 


32 palas 


= 1 mdjba, 

■— 1 pala, 

i praft'ha^ ail tiled in Ma’Oad^ia. 

G 2 Since 
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Since th cpala of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the 
prajl'ha contains one pound, avoirdupois, fourteen 
ounces and three f quarters nearly. The drbna, laft men¬ 
tioned, contains 301b. n oz. and a fra&ionj ^nd 
ctmb'haoi twenty fuch dronas, 614 lb. 6 oz. and a half 
nearly. < 

* * 

The mcafurcs of grain in common ufe, are probably 
derived from the ancient cumb'ha and drbna ; but their 
names are not fuggefted by any of the preceding Tables. 
Twenty cat'has make one btst\ and fixteen bisis one 
pauti. The fize of the cat'hd varies in different dif- 
tri&s i in fome containing no more than two and a 
half Jer of rice; in others five Jer, (80 ficca weight j) or 
even more. In ihe fouthern did' As of Bengal, a mea- 
fure of grain is ufed which contains one Jer and a quar¬ 
ter. It is called rec. Four ra\rmake one pdli\ twen¬ 
ty pdlis, one Jolt ; and fixteen Jo lis, one cahen. 

The Vrlhat Rajamartanda fpecifies meafures which 
do not appear to have been noticed in other Sanjcrit 
writings. 


24 tolacas = 1 Jer . 

<2. Jer = 1 prabh . 


It is mentioned in the Ayen Ackberi, that the Jer 
formerly contained eighteen dams in forrie parts of 
Hindu flan, and twenty-two dams in others; but that 
it confided of twenty-eight dams at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of.AcBER, and was fixed by him at 
thirty dams. The dam was fixed at five tones, or 
twenty mdjbasi or, as dated in one place, twenty 
mdjhas and feven rettis. The ancient Jer, noticed in 
the Ayen Ackbert, therefore, coincided nearly with the 
Jer dated in the Rajamartanda, The double Jer is dill 
ufed in fome places, but called by the fame name {pan- 
chajeri) as the weight of five Jer ufed in others. 


For 
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For meafures ufed in Mit'bila, and fome other 
countries, we have the authority of Chandf/suara , 1 
in the Bala bbujhana. They differ from the fecond 
‘'ttfble* interpofing a manica equal to a fourth of a 
e'bdrl, and making the baba equal to twenty c'hdris. 


4 palas 2b i cudava. 
4 cudavas = 1 praft'ha, 
4praft'bas = 1 ad'haca . 
4 dd'bacas = 1 drona . 

/p dr on as == 1 manica . 
4 mdnicas = 1 c'bari. 
20 c'haris = 1 baba. 


Gopa'la Bhatta' Bates another fet of meafures, 
without furnifhing a comparifon to any determinate 
quantity other wife known. 


4 dyus 
4 sdcjhas 
4 bilwas 
4 cudavas 
4 prajl'has 
4 c'haris 

4 


1 sac ft a. 

1 bilwa. 

1 cudava . 

1 praft'ha . 
1 c'bari. 

I 

1 dronied . 


I have already quoted a comparifon of the cudava to 
• a pradtical meafure of length ; and we learn from 
the Ltldvaft, that ther’^r), or c'hdrica , of Magai/iia, 
fhould be a cube meafured by one cubit. “ A vcffel 
“ meafured by a cubit, in every dimenfion,* is a 
“ ghanabafta, which, inMAGAD'HA, is called c'hdrica: 
“ it fhould be made with twelve corners, or angles 
“ formed by furfaces ; (that is, it Jhould be made in the 
“ form of cufolid* with fix faces.) 

. , G 3 


« The 
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* r The c'barlcar of Utcala is in general ufe on the 
“ fouth of the fiver Goddveri : there the drona is the 
“ fixteenth part of a chart ; (as in the Second Table j) 
“ the ad'haca the fourth of a drona ; the praji'ba, the 
“ fourth of an Hd'baca ; and the cudava , a quarter of 
" a $ raft'ha. But the cudava > formed like a gbanabafta, 
“ fhould be mcafured by three fingers and a half 
“ in every dimenfion. This veflel muft be made of 
“ earth, or fimilar materials; for fuch alone is a cu- 
“ dava .** 


Both by this (latcmcnt, and by the Second Table, a 
c'bdrl confifts of 1026 cudavas ; and fince the cubit 
muft be taken at twenty-foi fingers, or angulas , a fo- 
lid cubit will contain 13,824 cubick angulas or fingers? 
and one cudava thirteen and a half cubick angulas . Its 
folid contents, therefore, are the half of a cube whofe 
fide is three fingers. A flight change in the reading 
would m^ake the defeription quoted from the Ltlavafi 
coincide with this computation; ai>d the c’barica of 
Utcala and Magad'ha would be the fame. 


However, Lacshmi'dhera has deferibed the cudava 
as a veflel four fingers wide, and as many deep, which 
makes a cudava oflixty-four cubick angulas > or twenty- 
feven cubick inches. This will exhibit an dd'bacacsi^i 
inches, fimilar to a dry mcafure ufed at Madras, which 
is faid to contain 423 cubick inches, and is the eighth 
part of a mar cal of 33 84 cubick inches, or nearly double 
the drona of 1728 cubick inches. If the cudava of Ut¬ 
cala be a cube whofe fide is three and a half fingers, 
containing forty-three cubick angulas nearly, or eigh¬ 
teen cubick inches and a fra&ion, the c’baric a of Ut¬ 
cala contains 44,118 cubick angulas , or 18,612 cu¬ 
bick inches, taking the cubit at eighteen inches. 
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On the measures of fpace, Go'pa'la Bhatta' qu6tes 
a text from Vnddha Menu, which traces thefe fwrt 
the fame minute quantity as weights. * 

% 8 trajarenus = i rettu. 

8 renus = i bdlagra , or hair’s point, 

8 balagras -= i litjha, or poppy feed. 

8 Itijhas === i 

8 yucas = i yava, or very fmall barlqy-corn. 

8 yavas = i angula, or finger. 

From this Menu proceeds to longer meafures. 

12 angulas ,or fingeis, = I vttefti , or fpan. 

2 vitejlis, or fpans, = I hefta, or cubit. 


In the Ma'rcande'ya purdna meafures are traced 
from atoms. 


8 paramdnus, or atoms, 

— I para JucJhma t mod 
minute fubftance. 

8 para fucjhmas 

=s i trajarenu . 

8 trajarenus 

= I mchir'ijaes , grain of 
fana or dufi. 

8 grains of fand 

s= I bdlagra , or hair’s 
point. 

8 balagras 

—= i licjha . " 

8 Itcjhas 

- I . 

8 yucas 

= I 

8 yavas 

= i angula , or finger. 

6 fingers 

=s= l or breadth of 

• 

the foot. 

2 padas 

s= t viteftu or fpan. 

2 fpans 

= l cubit (hefta) 

2 cubits 

= the circumference of 
the human body. 

4 cubits 

= i dbanufit denda , or 
ftalf. 

2 dendas 

ss i naried (or nhd)) 
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In another place the fame purana notices two mea- 
furcs, one of which is often mentioned in rituals : 




2 1 breadths of the middle of the thumb = 1 retni .« 
io ditto - = 1 pradejya t or 

fpan, from the tip of the thumb to the tip of 
the fore-finger. •. 

S 


But, according to the Calpateru , it fhould be ten 
breadths of the thumb and a half. And we learn from 
the Aditya purana , that, according *to Vya'sa, it 
fhould be meafured by the breadth of* the thumb at 
the tip. The fame purana makes two retnis (or 42 
thumbs) equal to one cijhu: but Ha'ri'ta compares 
the cijhu to the cubit, four of \v’ ,ch it contains, ac¬ 
cording to his ftatement: and four cijhus make one 
nalwa . Here again the Aditya purana differs, mak¬ 
ing the nalwa to contain thirty dhanujh . It concurs 
with authorities above cited, in the mcafures of the 
cubits denda and nddi ; the firft containing twenty- 
four fingers; the fecond ninety-fix fingers; and the 
ndd'i two dendas. 


The fame pur ana notices the larger meafures of dif- 
tance. 


2000 dhanujh = 1 croja, 

2 crojas = gavyuti. 

8oco dhanuJJj = gavyutis = 1 yojana• 

* * 

On one reading of the V ishkv purana, the croja con¬ 
tains only one thoufand dhanujh . Accordingly Go'pa'jla 
Bhatta' quotes a text, which acquaints us that <c Tra- 
" vellers to foreign countries compute the^o/Vwwatfour 
“ thoufand dhanujh but he adduces another text, 
which ftates the meafures of the croja , gavyuti , and 
ydjana, as they are given in the Aditya purana. The 
Ltldvafi confirms this computation. 


8 barley 
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8 barley-corns 
24 fingers 
4 cubits 
fiOOp dendas 
4 crojcs 


= 1 finger’s breadth. 

= 1 hefta, or cubit. 

= 1 denda (db 1 dhanujh ,) 
= 1 crofa * 

= i yojana . 


The informs us of the meafures ufed 

for arable land, which artSlimilar to thofe now in ufc. 


10 hands = 1 vanfa, or bam- 

• boo cane. 

20 vanjas (in length and breadth) = 1 niranga of ara¬ 
ble land* 


Divifions of time are noticed in the firfl chapter of 
Menu, (v. 64.) 

18 nimeJhaSy or the twinklings of an eye, = 1 cdjht'hci. 

30 cajht'has = 1 cald. 

30 calus = 1 cfhana . 

12 cjhanas = 1 muhurta. 

30 muhurtas = 1 day and 

night, (according to mean folar time.) 

From this he proceeds to the divifions of the civil 
year. 

15 days and nights ( ahordtra) = 1 pacjha , or interval 

between the fizygies. 

_ fijft and laft pacjha = 1 month. 


2 months 


* If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards — 
l ftandard crofa—1 miles and a quarter nearly • and 2000 yards— 

1 computed trofa~t mile and one eighth, and Major Ren ne l 
Rates the cros as hjeed by Ac bur at 5000 get zz 4757 yards = 

2 Bntifh mites anck 5 furlongs; and the average common cros at 
one mile ftatute and nine tenths. 
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2 months sss i feafon (rttu) 

3 fcafons = 1 ay ana (half year) 

1 ay anas ‘ = i year. 

According to the Surya Siddhdnta (fee Af. Ref. vol. 
ii. p.230.) 

* « 

6 refpirations {prana!) = 1 vicalh. 

60 vicalas = 1 danda . 

60 dandas = 1 fydereal day. 

The Vishnu pura'na dates a mode of fubdividing 
the day, on which Go'pala' Bh/ tta' remarks, that 
u it is founded on aftronomy,” a id fubjoins another 
mode of fubdiviiion. 


Ten long fyllables are uttered in one refpiration 
[prdnd.) 

6 refpirations = 1 vinadich . 

60 vinadtcas rr= 1 dhath. 

60 dhatas = 1 day and night, (or folar day.) 

Proceeding to another Table, he fays, the time in 
which ten long fyllables may be uttered is equal to one 
refpiration. 


6 refpirations 
iyopalas 
60 ghaticas 
30 days and nights 
12 months 


= 1 pala . 

= 1 gbaticd . 

= 1 day and night. 
= r month. 

= 1 year. 


The Vara'ha pura'na concurs with the Surya Sid - 
dba'nta in another fubdiviiion of time. 

60 cjbanas 
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6o cjhanas 
60 lavas 
60 nimejhas 
» 6 o ca'Jl'bhs 
60 a tip alas 
60 vipalas 
60 pal as * 

60 dan das 
60 nights and days 


= i lava 
= i nimejha, 

= i cdft'hd. 

= i atipala, 

= 1 vipala• 

= 1 

= 1 danda. 

*=: a night and day. 
=== i or feafon. 


But the Bhawishya purdna fubdivides the nimejha 
otherwife. 

i twinkling of the eye while a man is eafy and at 
reft = jo tatpanaS) or moments, 

i tatpana = ioo trutis. 

i truti = iooo Jamcramas . 


Raghunandana, in the JybtiJhatatwa % gives a rule 
for finding the planets which prefide over hours of the 
day, called bora. “ Doubling the gbatis elafped from 
w the beginning of the day (or fun-rife at the firft mc- 
“ ridian) and dividing by five, the produ<ft llicws the 
“ elapfed hours, or bords, The fixth planet, counted 
,( from that which gives name to the propofed day,, 
u rules the fecond hour. The fixth counted from this 
“ rules the third; and fo on for the hours of the day: 
“-but«every fifth planet is taken for the hours of the 
“ night.’* The order of the planets isC 590 <J 14 b»' 
confequently on a Sunday the regent of the feveral hours 
of the day and night are: 

Day i a 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 io i| 12 

S C b 
Night 
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Night i 23456789 IO II 12 

d 9 °C ? 0 5 b i 9 it O , 

• f 

As the days of the week are found hy taking every 
fourth in the fame ferics, we might proceed by this 
rule to the firft bora of the fybfcqucrrt day, whofe re¬ 
gent, the fourth from 0, is ( ; and thence proceed 
by the above-mentioned rule to the regents of boras for 
Monday . 

I fubjoin the original pafiage, which was communi¬ 
cated to me by Mr. Davis, and add a verbal tranfla- 
tion. 

Efitw 4#3ia 

emi 

Cfcst CTfti 


u The gbafleas elapfed from the beginning of the 
" day being doubled, and divided by (five) arrows, 
€C Jhew the cords of time called bora . In the day thefe 
* c cords are regulated by intervals of (fix) feafogs, 
“ counted from the particular regent of the day pro - 
,r poJed\ in the night by intervals of (five) arrows. 

cc . The commencement of the day* at preceding or fub- 
“ fcquent meridians, before or after fun-rife, at the 
” firft meridian , is known from the interval of countries, 
" or diftance in longitude meafured by yojanas, and re- 
" duced into ghatis, after deducing a fourth from the 
" number of yojanas.** 


The 
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The coincidence of name for the hour, or twenty- 
fourth parr of the day, is certainly remarkable. But 
until wc find the fame divifign of time noticed by a 
\ijoreancient author than Raghunandana, itmuft re¬ 
main doubtful whether it may not have been borrowed 
from Europe in modern times. 
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VII. 


OP THE 

CITY OF PEGUE, 


A><> THE 

TEMPLE OF SHOEMADOO PRAW. 

By Captain Michael Symes. 

T HE limits of the ancient city Pegue may ftill be 
accurately traced by the ruins of the ditch and 
wall that fur rounded it. From thefe it appears to have 
been a quadrangle, each, fide meafuring about a mile 
and a half. In feveral places the ditch is nearly filled 
by rubbifti that has been call into it, or the falling in 
of its own banks: fufficient, however, ftill remains to 
fhew that it once was no contemptible defence. The 
breadth I judged to be about 60 yards, and the depth 
ten or twelve feet; except in thofe places where it is 
choaked up from the caufes I have mentioned. There 
is ftill enough of water to impede a fiege; and I was 
informed, that when in repair, it feldom, in the hotteft 
feafon, funk below the depth of four feet. 

The fragments of the wall likewife prove that this 
was a w ork of confiderable magnitude and. labour. It 
is"noT*eafy to afeertain precifely what was its exalt 
height; but we conjedured it to have been at lcaft, 
twenty-five feet; and in breadth at the bafe, not lefs 
than forty. It is compofed of brick, badly cemented 
with clay mortar. Small equidiftant baftions, about 
^oo yardsafunder, are ftill difcoverable: but the whole 
is in a ftate fo-ruinous, and fo covered with weeds and. 
briars, that it requires clofe infpedion to determine 
the extent and nature of the defences. 

In 
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In the center of each fide there is a gateway, about 
thirty feet wide. Thefe gateways were the principal 
entrances. Thtf paflage acrofs the ditch is on a mound 
of earth, which ferves as a bridge ; and was forjnerly 
defended by a retrenchment, of which there are now 
no traces. 

Nothing can exhibit a more (hiking pi&ure of de- 
folation than the infide of thefe walls. Alompraw, 
when he carried the city by a (fault in the year 1757, 
razed every dwelling to the ground, and difperfcd or 
led into captivity all the inhabitants. The pagodas, 
or praus, which are very numcious, were the only 
buildings that cfcaped the fury < r the conquerors; and 
oi’ thefe the great pagoda of miolwapoo has alone 
been attended to, and repaired. After the demolition 
of the city, Alompraw carried the captive monarch 
with his family to Ava y wheic he remained many years 
a ftate pufoncr. Yangoon, or Rangoon, 'founded 
about this time, was by a royal mandate conftituted the 
feat of provincial government, and Pegue entirely aban* 
doned. 

The prefent king of the Birmans , whofe government 
has been lefs difturbed than that of any prcdecefFor of 
his family, entirely altered the fyltem which had been 
adopted by his father, and obferved during the fucccf- 
five reigns of his two brothers, Nam doge Praw, and 
Sembuan Praw, and of his nephew Chenguza^ He 
has turned his attention to the population and im¬ 
provement, rather than the extenfion, of his domi- 
nions; and feems more defirous to conciliate his new 
fubje&s by mildnefs, than to rule them through terror. 
He has abrogated feveral fevere penal laws, impofed ' 
upon the faliens or Peguers: jufticc is now diftributed 
impartially; and the only diftin&ion at prefent be* 
tween a Birman and fatten, confifts in the exclufion 
of the latter from all public offices of truft and power. 

• ’ Nb 
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No ad of the Birman government is more likely to 
reconcile the Taliens to the Birman yoke, than the re¬ 
iteration of their ancient place of abtfde, and the pre- 
fervation and ernbellilhmcnt of the Pagoda of Shoe- 
Madoo/ So fenlible was the King of this, as well as 
of the advantages that muft accrue to the Hate from 
an increafe of CMltuae^nd population, that five years 
ago he ilTued orders ra* rebuild Pcgue, encouraged 
new fettlers by liberal grants,* and invited the Mat¬ 
tered families of former inhabitants to return and re- 
people their deferted#city. 

The better to cfFeCl this purpofe, HiS Birman Ma- 
jefty, on the death of Taomangee, the late Mayooti» 
or Viceroy, which happened about five years ago, di¬ 
rected his fucceflor, main Lla no Rethee, to quit 
Rangoon, and make Pegue his future refidence, and the 
feat of provincial government Of the thirty-two pro¬ 
vinces of HenzaWtiddy. 

Thefc judicious meafures have fo far fucceede'd, 
that a new town has been built within the fite of the 
ancient city; but Rangoon poflefles fo many fuperior 
advantages, and holds out fuch inducements To thofe 
who wiih to dwell in a commercial town, that adven¬ 
turers do not refort in any confidcrablc numbers to 
the new colony. The former, inhabitants are now 
nearly extinCt, and their families and defendants fet¬ 
tled in the provinces of Tangboo, MafMlan> and 2*- 
• and many live under the protection of the 
Siamefe. There . is little doubt, however, that the 
reiteration of their favourite temple of Worfhip, and 
the fecuriry held out to them, will, in the end, ac- 
complilh the ife Sid humane intentions Of the Bir¬ 
man Monarch. 

t Pegue, in its renovated Rate, feems to_b‘e built oh 
the plan of the former city, ft is a fquare, each fide 
meaforing about half a- mile. Ic is fenced found 4 

Vol. V. # H . by 
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by a ftockade, from ten to twelve feet high. There 
is one main ftreet, running eaft and weft, which is 
interfered at right angles by two fmaller ftreets, not 
yet finilhed. At each extremity of the principal ftreet 
there is a gate in the ftockadc, which is (hut early ih 
the evening. After that hour, entrance during the 
night is confined to a wicket. Each of thefe gates is 
defended by a forry piece rJF ordnance, and a few 
mufquetcers, who never poft ccntinels, and are ufually 
afleep. There are alfo two other gates on the north 
and fouth fides of the ftockade. 

The ftreets of Pegue are fpacious, as arc the ftreets 
in all Birman towns that I have feen. The road is 
carefully made with brick, wl : ch the ruins of the old 
town plentifully fupply. On ea n fide of the way there is 
a drain, that ferves to carry off the water. The houfes 
even of the meaneft peafants of Pegue, and through¬ 
out all the Birman empire, poftefs an advantage over 
Indian dwellings, by being railed from the ground 
either on wooden pofts, or bamboos, according to the 
fize of the building. The dwellings of the Rahaans , 
or priefts, and higher ranks of people, are ufually 
elevated eight or ten feet; thofc of the lower clafles 
from two to four. 

The houfes of the inhabitants of Pegue are far from 
commodious, agreeably to European notions of accom¬ 
modation ; but I think they are at leaft as much fo as 
the houfes of Indian towns. There are no brick build¬ 
ings either in Pegue or Rangoon, except fuch as belong 
to the King, or are dedicated to Gaudma. The King 
has prohibited the ufc of brick or ftone in private' 
buildings, from the apprehenfionp I was informed, 
that, if people got leave to build brick houfes, they 
might eredt brick fortifications, dangerous to the fe- 
curity of the ftate. The houfes, therefore, are al^ 
made of mats or fhcathing-boards, fupported on bam¬ 
boos or pofts. Being compofed of luch combuftible 
•, *3 • materials. 
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materials, the inhabitants are under continual dread of 
fire, againft which they take every precaution. The 
roofs are lightly covered} and at each door ftands a 
long bamboo, with a hook at the end, to pull down 
the thatch : alfo another pole, with a grating of fplit 
bamboo at the extremity, about three feet fquare, to 
fupprefs flame bv preflur e. Almoft every houfe hjis 
earthen pots of water onthe roof. And there is a par¬ 
ticular clafs * of people, whofe bufinefs it is to prevent 
and cxtinguilh fires. 

The Mayoon's habitation is a good building, in com- 
parifon with all the other houfes of Pegue. It is raifed 
on polls, ten feet high. There feems, from an outride 
view, to be many apartments, befides the hall in which 
he gives audience. It is in the centre of a fpacious 
court, furrounded by a high fence of bamboo mats. 
There is in the hall, at the upper end, a fmall eleva¬ 
tion in the floor, on which the Viceroy fits when he 
receives vifits in form. 

The objedfc in Pegue that moft attradh and mod 
merits notice, is, the Temple of Shoemadoo f> or the 

H 2 Golden 

* Thcfc people are called Pagioaat. They are flaves of the 
government; men who have been found guilty of theft, and 
through mercy have had their lives fpared. They aredidinguifh- 
ed by a black circle on each cheek, caufcd by punctuation: alfo 
by having on their breads, in Birman characters, the word 
Thief; ana the name of the article doien ; as on one (that I alked 
an explanation of) Putchoo Khoo , or Cloth Thief. 

Thefe men patrole the dreets at night, to put out fires and lights 
af ter a c ertain hour. They aCt as conftables, and are the public 
exSCIRIUners. 

t Shoe is the Birman word for golden ; and there can be little 
doubt thnt'Madoo is a corruption of the Hindu Maha Qeva or 
Deo. I could not learn £r>m the Birmans the origin or etymology 
of the term ; but it waftexplained to me as importing a promontory 
that overlooked land and water. Prato fignifies Lord, and is always 
annexed to the name of a facrcd building. It is likewife a fovereign 
and facerdotal title; and frequently ufed by an inferior when ad- 
dreffing his fuperior. The analogy between the Birmans and the 
ancient Egyptians, in the application of this term, as well as in 
many other inftances, is highly deferving notice. 

Phra was $Jie proper name under which the Egyptians fird 
* adored 
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Golden Supreme . This extraordinary edifice is built on 
a double terrace, one raifed upon another. The lower 
and greater terrace is about ten feet above the natural 
level of the ground. It is quadrangular. The yppqr 
and letter terrace is of a like fhape, raifed about twenty 
feet above the lower terrace, or thirty above the level 
of.thc country. I judged a fidy-ofabf lower terrace to 
be i# 9 i feet, of the upper 61^. The walls that fuf- 
tained the Tides of the terraces, both upper and lower, 
are in a (late of ruin. They were formerly covered with 
plaiftcr, wrought into various figures. The area of the 
lower is ftrewed with the fragments of fmall decayed 
buildings ; but the upper is kept free from filth, and 
in tolerable good order. There is a flrong prefump- 
tion that the fortrefs is coeval v - h this building j as 
the earth of which the terraces are compofed, appears 
to have been taken from the ditch; there being no 
other excavation in the city, or its neighbourhood, that 
could have afforded a tenth part of the quantity. 

Thcfe terraces arc afeended by flights of ftone fteps, 
broken and negletfted. On each fide are dwellings of 
the Rabaans , or priefls, raifed on timbers four or five 
feet from the ground. Their houfes confift only of a 
finglc hall. The wooden pillars that fupport them are 
turned with neatnefs. The roof is of tile, and the 
fides of ftieathing-boards. "There are a number of bare 
benches in every houfe, on which the Rabaans fleep. 
Wc faw no furniture. 

Shokmadoo is a pyramid, compofed of brick and 
plaiftcr, with fine fhell mortar, without excava tion -nr 

aperture 

adored the Sun, before it received the allegorical appellation of 
OJxris, or Author of Time. They likewifc conferred it on their 
kings and pricfts. In the firft book of Moses, chap. xli. Pha- 
ra ou gives “ Joseph to wife the daughter of Pottphera , or the 
Pried of On.” In the hook of Jeremiah, a king of Egypt is ftyled, 
“ Pharaoh Q?hra.” And is not a very improbableconjec¬ 
ture, that the title Pharaoh, given tofucceffive kings of £f&pt % 
is a corruption of the word Phra? or Pnaws in its original lento 
fvgnifying the Sun , and applied to the fovereign ajjd the prieft- 
hood, as the representatives on earth of that fplendid luminary* 
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aperture of any fort; a&agonal at the bafe, and fpiral 
at top. Each fide of the bafe meafureg 162 feet* This 
immenfe breadth diminiflies abruptly; and a fimilar 
building has not unaptly been compared in fliape to a 
large fpeaking trumpet.* 

Six feet from Iffe' ground there is a wide ledge, 
which furrounds the bafe of the building ; on the plane 
of which are fifty-feven fmall fpircs, of equal fize, 
and equidiftsyit. One of them meafured twenty- 
feven feet in height, and forty in circumference at the 
bottom. On a higher ledge there is another row, con- 
lifting of fifty-three fpires, of fimilar fliape and 
meafurement. A great variety of mouldings encircles 
the building; and ornaments, fomewhat refembling the 
fleur de lys, furround what maj^be called the bafe of 
the fpire. Circular mouldings likewife gird this part 
to a confiderable height; above which there are or¬ 
naments in ftucco, not unlike the leaves of a Corin - 
thian capital; and the whole is crowned by a tee , or 
umbrella of open iron-work, from which rifes an iron 
rod with a gilded penant. 

The tee> or umbrella, is to be fecn on every facrcd 
building in repair, that is of a fpiral form. The rai¬ 
ling and confecration of this laft and indifpenfible ap¬ 
pendage, is an ad; of high religious folemnity, and a 
feafon of feftivity and relaxation. 1 

fPhC prefent King beftowed the Ue that covers 
Shoemadoo. It was made at the capital; and many 
of the principal nobility came down from Ummerapwa 
to be prefent at the ceremony of putting it on. 

The circumference of the tee is fifty-fix feer. It 
refts on an iron axis, fixed in the building, and is 

H 3 further 


* Y T idc Mr, Hu sjtbr's Account of Pcjw, 
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further fccured by large chains, ftrongly rivettdd to the 
fpirc. f 


Round the lower rim of the umbrella are appended 
a number of bells, of different fizes, which, agitated 
by the wind, make a continuui jingling. 


The tee is gilt j and it is faid to be the intention of 
the King to gild the whole of the fpire. All the leffer 
pagodas are ornamented with proportionable um¬ 
brellas, of fimilar workmanlhip, which are likewife 
encircled by fmall bells. 


The extreme height of the building, from the level 
of the country, is 361 feet; and above the interior ter- 
race, 331 feet. On the fouth-caft angle of the upper 
terrace there arc two handfome faloons, or keouns, 
lately eredted. The roof is compofed of different 
ftages, fupported by pillars. I judged the length of 
each faloon to be about fixty feet, and the breadth 
thirty. The ceiling of one of them is already em- 
bellilhed with gold leaf, and the pillars lacquered j 
the other is not yet completed. They are made en¬ 
tirely of wood. The carving on the outfide is very 
curious. We faw feveral unfinifhed figures, intended 
to be fixed on different parts of the building; fome of 
them not ill ihapen, and many exceedingly grofttque. 
Splendid images ot Gaudma (the Birman objeft of 
adoration) were preparing, which we underftood were 
defigned to occupy the infide of thefe kecuns. 


At each angle of the interior terrace is a pyramidi- 
cal pagoda, fixty-feven feet in height, refcmbling, in 
miniature, the great pagoda. In front of the one in 

• the 
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the fouth-weft corner are four gigantic reprefentations, 
in mafonry, of Palloo, or the mqn-deftroyer t htif 
bead, half human, feated on their hams, each with a 
largtf club on the right fhoulder. The Pundit who 
accompanied me faid, that they refembled the Rakuss 
of the Hindus . Theyja re guardians of the temple; 

Nearly in the center of the eaft face of the area are 
two human figures in ftucco, beneath a gilded um¬ 
brella. One'ftanding, reprefents a man with a book 
before him, and a pen in his hand. He is called 
THAGiAMEE,<he recorder of mortal'merits, andmor-’ 
tal mifdeeds. The other, a female figure kneeling, is 
Maha Sumdere, the prote&refs of the univerfe^as 
long as the univerfe is doomed to laft: but when the 
time of general diflolution arrives, by her hand the 
world is to be overwhelmed, and deftroyed everlaft- 
ingly. 

A fmall brick building, near the north-eaft angle, 
contains an upright marble flab, four feet high, and 
three feet wide, on which is a long and legible Bir¬ 
man infeription. I was told it was a recent account of 
the donations of pilgrims. 


Along the north face of the’ terrace there is a 
wooden fhed, for the convenience of -devotees who 
com fr from a diftance to offer up their prayers at 
Shoemadoo. 

On the north fide of the great pagoda are three 
large bells, of good workmanfhip, fufpended near the 
ground, between pillars. Several deers* horns are 
ftrewed around. Thofe who come to pay their devotions, 
firft take up one of the horns, and ftrike the bell three 
times, giving an alternate ftroke to the ground. This 
a<ft, I was told, i» to announce to the fpirit of Gaudma, 

H4 the‘ 
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the approach of a fuppliant. There are feveral low 
benches near the bottom of the pagoda, on which the 
perfon who comes to pray places his offering, which 
generally confifts of boiled rice, a plate of fweetnrvcats, 
or cocoa-nut fried in oil. When it is given, the devo¬ 
tee cares not what hccomes of it. The crows.and 
pariah dogs commonly eat it up^hrThe prefcncc of the 
donor, who never attempts to prevent or molcft the 
animals. I faw feveral plates of victuals devoured in 
this manner, and underftood it was the t cafe with all 
that were brought. 

There are many frhall pagodas on the^ireas of both 
terraces, which are negledfed. and fuffered to fall into 
decay. Numberlcfs images 4 Gaudma lie indiferi- 
minatcly fcattcred. A pious Birman , who purchafes 
an idol, firft procures the ceremony of confecration 
to be performed by the Rahaans , then takes his 
purchafe to whatever facred building is moft con¬ 
venient, and there places it either in the flicker of 
a keom, or on the open grouhd before the temple: 
nor does he ever after feem to have any anxiety about 
its prefervation, but leaves the divinity to fhift for 
itfelf. 

Some of thofe idols are made of alabafter, which is 
found in the neighbourhood of the capital of the Bir¬ 
man dominions, and admits of a very fine poliih. 

On both the terraces are a number of white w 4 in- 
drical flags,* which arc ufed by the Rahaans alone, 
and are conddcred as emblematic of purity and their 
facred fundiion. On the top of the (taff there is 
commonly the figure of a btnza y or goofe, the fymbol 
both of the Birman and Pcguc nations. 

From 


* Thefe flags,are made of long flripcs of jehitc cloth, fewed 
together at the tides, and extended by hooks of thin bamboos. 
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From the upper ledge tbait furrounds the bafe of 
Shoemadoq, the profpetf of the country is extenfive 
and piflureique; but it is a profpeflfof nature in her 
rudett ftate, There are few inhabitants, and fcarcely 
any cultivation. The hills of Martaban rife to the 
eaftward; and the Siting river, winding along the 
plains, gives hewwNkhere an interrupted view of its 
waters. To the north-north-weft, above forty miles, 
are the Galladzet hills, whence the Pegue river takes 
its rife; hills remarkable only for the noifome effe&s 
of their atmofphere. In every other dire&ion the eye 
looks over a boundlefs plain, chequered by a wild in¬ 
termixture of wood and water. 

Previous to my departure from Pegue, I paid a vific 
to tnc Siredaw , or fuperior Rabacm , of the country. 
His abode was fituated in a fh^ly grove of tamarind 
trees, about five miles fouth-eaft of the city. Every 
object feemed to correfpond with the years and dignity 
of the poflcflbr. The trees were lofty. A bamboo 
railing protc&ed his dwelling from the attack of wild 
beafts. A neat rtfervoir contained clear water. A 
little garden gave him roots; and his retreat was well 
Pocked with fruit-trees. A number of younger Ra - 
baans lived with him, and adminittered to his wants 
with pious refpeft. Though extremely emaciated, he 
feemed lively, and in full poHeifion of his mental fa* 
culties. He faid his age was cighty-fevcn. The Ra* 
baans , although fupported by, charity, ’never accept of 
mo n e y. I therefore prefented this venerable prelate 
of the order with a piece of cloth, which was repaid 
by a grateful benediction. He told’ me that, in the 
convulfionsof the Pegue empire, rnoft of their valua¬ 
ble records had been defiroyed; but it was traditionally 
believed, that the temple of Shoemadoo was founded 
two thoufand three hundred years ago, by two brothers, 
merchants, who came to Pegue from ¥alowmecu , one 
day's journey eaft of Martaban . Thefe pious traders 
raifed a ^pagod^ of one Birman cubit, twenty inches 

i and 
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and a half in height. Sigeamee, or the ipirit that 
prefides over the f elements, and dire&s the thunder 
and lightning, in'the fpace of one night, increafcd the 
lizc of the pagoda to two cubits. The merchants then 
adcjed another cubit, which Sigeamee likewife doubled 
in the fame (hort time. The building thus attained 
the magnitude of twelve cubitsftflwn the merchants 
defifted. That the pagoda was afterwards gradually 
increafcd by fucceflive monarchs of Peguej the regifters 
of whofe names, and the amount of their contributions, 
had been loft in the general ruin: nor could he in¬ 
form me of any authentic archives that furvived the 
wreck. 

Of the deficiency of the foregoing account of the 
city of Pegue, and the temple of Shoemadoo, I am 
fully fenfible. Authentic documents were not to be 
procured; and the Cories related, in anfwer to oral 
enquiries, were too extravagant to merit attention. 
That Pegue was once a great and populous city, the 
ruins of buildings within the walls, and the veftiges of 
its extenfive fuburbs, ftill extant, fufficiently declare. 
Of the antiquity of Shoemadoo there is no reafon to 
doubt: and as a pile of building, fmgular in its con- 
ftruCtion, and extraordinary for its magnitude, it may 
juftly be numbered amongft the moft curious fpecii 
mens of oriental architecture. 
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VflI. 

Defcription oJ^ the Tree called, by the 
Burmas, Launzan. 

BY 

FRANCIS BUCHANAN, Esq. M. D. 

B EFORE my fetting out to accompany the late de¬ 
putation to the. court of Ava, I received fome 
feeds, which had been fent to Sir John Shore frdfei 
Pegue. It was conceived that they might be ufcfully 
employed to yield oil, with which they feemed to 
abound: I was therefore particular in making my en¬ 
quiries after the plant producing them. I foon learned 
that they were produced only in the upper provinces of 
the kingdom; and, on my arrival there, I found my- 
felf ftill at a diftance from the tree on which they grow. 
It is faid only to be found on the mountains; and thefe 
1 had no where an opportunity of examining. With 
fome difficulty, however, I procured, whilft at Amera - 
poora , fome young (hoots, with abundance of the 
flowers, and feveral young plants Jh a. growing (late: 
and while at Pagam , on our return, I procured many 
branches with the young fruit. Unluckily, all the 
young plants died before I reached Bengali otherwife, 
I believe, they might have been an acquifition of fome 
value. The tree is faid to be very lofty; and, from 
what I faw, muft produce immenfe quantities of the 
fruit; as may readily be conceived from looking at the 
drawings; where it muft be obferved, that the fruit¬ 
bearing branch has had by far the greateft ; p'art of its 
produce (hakenoffby the carriage. In times of plenty, 
little uf&is made of the fruit, except for yielding oil, 

as 
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as had been expe&ed; and betides, a fmall quantity of 
the feeds are gathered, and fent to all parts of the' 
’ empire, where tfiey are ufed for nearly the fame pur- 
pofes that almonds are amongft us; but the demand in 
this way cannot be confidcrablc. 

It is in times of fcarcity that the fruit becomes valua¬ 
ble. It is faid, when ripe, to be*sed;~and, like a peach, 
confifts of a fucculent outer flefh, containing a hard 
lhell, in which there is a fingle feed. The outer flefhy 
part is faid to be agreeably acid, and fafe to eat. When 
that is removed, the lhells, by a flight beating, fplit 
in two, and are thus eafily feparated from the Kernel. 
Thefe kernels tafte very much like a walnut; but are 
rather fofter, and more oily. A they can, at thofe 
^places where the trees grow, be horded very cheap, 
»times of fcarcity they are carefully gathered j and, 
when boiled with a little rice or Indian corn, furnifh a 
great part of the food of the lower clafs of the natives. 

I fhall now add fuch a botanical defeription of the 
plant as w ill enable it to be reduced into the vegetable 
iyflem; although not in every refpe& complete, owing 
to.my not having feen the tree or the ripe fiuit. I be¬ 
lieve it will be found toconflitute anew genus; but I do 
not venture to give it a name, till the European bota- 
nifls have afeertained, whether or not it be reducible 
to any known genus of plants. In the botanical 
defeription I ufe the Latin language j as I am not yet 
fufficiently acquainted with the technical terms intro¬ 
duced into the Engiijh by the Litchfield Society, to ufe 
them with facility. 

Character Ejfentialis. Cal. i phyll, petala 5, recep- 
taculo inferta, flam. 10, receptaculo inferta. Ne&. 
maximum, orbiculatum, lofulcum, germen involvens. 
Styli 5, conniventes. Drupa monofperma, nuce bi- 
valvi. Habitat in montofis regni Barmanorum. 

Arbor elata ramis fufeis nudis; ramulis foliofis. 
Ramuli floriferi glabri, rubicundi, viride-pun&ati j 
frucliferi rimofi. 


% Folia 
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Folia approximata, alterna, pctiolata, oblonga, bail' 
attenuata, integra, integerrima, retufa, glabra, venis 
reticulata. * 

Fulcra, petiolus anceps, acutangulus, breviflimus, 
glaber. Stipulse, pubes, arma cirrhi nulla. 

Inflorescentia. Paniculi axillares ad apices ramo- 
rum congefti, laxi, nuai, foliis longiorcs, ramofliflimi; 
ramis teretibus, horizontalibus, fparfis. Flores parvi, 
albidi, plurimi, pediccllati, fparli. Racemi frudi- 
feri penduli, foliis multo longiores. Frudus rubri, 
acefcenti-du^ces. 

Cal. perianthum proprium monophyllum, con- 
cavum, corolla brevius, quinquefidum : laciniis obtu- 
fis. Laciniae calycis aliquando tres, ftepius quatuor. 

Cor. petala quinque, rarius fex, reccptaculo inferta, 
feflilia, fublinearia, obtufa, revoluta. 

•Nect. Maximum, in ccntro floris orbiculatum, de- 
preffum, deccm-ftriatum, germcn involvens. 

Stam. Filamcnta decern, fubulata* ereda, petalis 
breviora, receptaculo inferta, antherae parvae, ovatae. 

Pist. Gcrmen fuperum. Ncdario tectum. Styli 
quinque fubulati, eredi, conniventes, longitudjne fta- 
minum, ftigmata obtufa. 

Per. Drupa comprcfla, obovata, obtufa, obtufo- 
carinata, unilocularis. 

Sem. Nux unilocularis, comprefla, fub-bivalvis, de- 
hifeens; femen folitarium, hinc acutum, inde craf- 
fu«w:arinatum. 

Affinis, ordine naturali, terminaliis proximus ha- 
bitu, generi a Roxburgio tjaroo mamaday dido, fed 
nedaria diverfiffima, charaderem habet non nihil 
limilem generi altcro, a Roxburgio chitraca dido, fed 
habitus diverfi; llngularis eft drupa monofperma cum 
ftyiis quinquej fimiie aliquod tamen occurrit in genere 
Roxburgiano odina. 

A Saponaria diverfum genus, drupa unilocularu 
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IX. 

Specimen of the Language 

OF THE 

PEOPLE INHABITING THE HILLS IN 
THE VICINITY OF BHAGULPOOR. 

i 

Communicated in a Letter to the Secretary , 

BY 

Major R. E. Roberts. 

P ERCEIVING that the very full and fatisfacftory 
account of the people inhabiting the hills in the 
vicinity of Bhagulpoor; by Lieutenant Siiawe, in the 
Fourth Volume of the Jfiatick Rejearches y is unaccom¬ 
panied by any fpecimen of their language, (hould the 
following one be acceptable as a fupplcmcpt to that ac¬ 
count, or you deem it deferving the notice of the So¬ 
ciety, 1 lhall be obliged by your laying it before them, 
as I can rely on the corredlnefs'of it. 

Mi*. Shawe having obfervedthat thefe people have 
no writing chara&er, I juft beg leave to add, that, 
when I was on duty at Rajahmahl, fevcral years ago, 
a hill chief fent a verbal meflage to thfc commanding 
officer, expreffing a wi(h to wait upon him. Being 
deft red to appoint a day for that purpofe, he trans¬ 
mitted a draw with four knots upon it, which was ex¬ 
plained by the meffenger who brought it, to intimate, 
that his mafter would come on the fourth day. 

4 


The 
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The Head 

Cook. 

The Eyelafh 

Cunmeer. 

Eyebrow 

Cunmudba. 

Cheek 

Culla. 

Nofe 

• 

Moee. 

Chin 

Kyboo. 

Throat 

Cuffcr. 

Tooth 

Pul. 

Armpit 

Buddce puckda. 

An Arm 

Tat buddee. 

• 

Blood 

A Finger 

Kecfs. 

Angillec. 

Brcall of "l 
aWoman j 

Doodah. 

• 

The Bread 

Rook ah. 

Heel 

Tcekna. 

Belly 

Coochah 

Flefh 

Maak. 

Loins 

Cudmah. 

A Fever 

'Meed. 

Back 

Cook ah. 

Hr. lake 

4 

Cholick 

Cooknogce. 

A Vein 

Naroo. 

Coochoohoogee, 

Toe 

Cuddah Angillec. 

A Tiger 

Toot. 

Hair 

1'ullee. 

Dog 

Alah. 

An Eye 

Cun. 

Ant 

Choobah. 

Ear 

Kydoob. 

Kite 

Chunneeadee. 

The Counte-1 
naucc J 

Trefoo. 

Paroquet 

Fly 

Apud. 

Teelcur. 

Beard 

Pachoodee. 

Beo 

Ook. 

Throat 

Tood. 

Heaver 

Sufruncuffa. 

Shoulder 

Dupna. 

A Star 

Badekah. 

A Nail (of \ 
Finger)/ 

Ooruk. 

Cloud 

Cow 

Badelee. 

Ooee. 

A Lip 

Boocootooda. 

Jackal 

Checcaloo.. 

Navel 

Cood. 

Cat 

Beerkah. 

Buttock 

MoodoocudmullL 

Cock 

Noogeer. 

Liver 

Cuckalee. 

Cfdw 

Cacah. 

The Foot 

Chupta. 

Dove 

Poor ah. 

A Bone 

Coochul. 

Pigeon 

Cooteerah. 

Forehead 

Neepee. 
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A Scorpion 

Teelah. 

j 

Oil 

Heefcun. 

A Buffalo 

Mung. 

A Turband 

• 

Doomee, Cocudee. 

A Hog 

Keefs. 

A Tree 

Mun. 

A Deer' 

Chutteedah. 

Linen Cloth 

Looka. 

A Hen 

Dooteegeer. 

Cold 

Kaidah. 

A Bat 

Checdgoo. 

Heat 

Oomee. 

A Snake 

Neer. 

A Houfe 

Ada. 

A Fifh 

Meen. 

North 

Colah. 

Male,mafculine Peechalah. 

South 

Purrubmoha.' 

Sunfhine 

Beer. 

Weft 

Beerhotroo. 

Moonfhine 

Beelah, 

A Peacock 

Choobah. 

Lightning 

Chudkah. 

Sweet 

Ameebade. 

Light 

Abublee. , 

Bitter 

Cadkah. 

Earth 

Kycul. 

Sour 

Seeteed. 

A Stone 

Chichah. 

Prayer, worfhip Aydeeootee. 

An Arrow 

Char. 

Hindujtan 

Colcr, 

A Bone 

Eedut. 

Wheat 

Gyhopm. 

Fire 

Chuchah. 

To fleep 

Cooda. 

Water 

Oom. 

To beget, procreate Keena. 

Grafs 

Doobah. 

To deep 

Cunderco. ✓ 

Food 

Jacoo. 

Togo 

Aycoocoo. 

Bread 

Putteea. 

To tear 

Afeehee. 

Cloth 

, Durji. 

To fqueeze, *1 

■ Ayrcoo. 

Black 

Fudcooroa. 

prefs out J 

White 

Cheen burroo. 

To grind 

Tudyect. 

Bed 

Kyfoo. 

To know, un- *1 

j- Booje een. 

Yellow 

Balcoo. 

derftand J 

Rice 

Teekeel. 

To rub 

MAUet* 

Vol. V. 


I 
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To break 

Turri. 

This 

Bhee. 

To found 

Ahcptee. 

Him 

Naheen. 

To laugh 

Alkce. 

They 

Nuckeecl. 

, To weep 

Boolkce. 

Ignorant 

• 

Oo cullee mulla 

To pull, draw 

Bundra, 

Juftice 

, Muzcoor. 

A River 

Abeen. 

Which 

Chuchee. 

Salt 

Beek. 

A Liar 

PulTecarcc. 

A Cup 

Corce. 

A Rope, f <rd 

1 Meer. 

Below, under 

Tutta. 

A Ilill 

Tookah. 

* 

A Tent iRope 

Jumka. 

Sick 

Chootah. 

High 

Ark a. 

A Sheet 

Chuppoodah. 

A Door 

Dowarcc. 

Left (Hand or 

Side) Akdo. 

A Flower 

Kadah. 

Crooked 

Deeza. 

Game (Bealls o 

f) Cubbree. 

Sand 

Balah. 

An Idcot 

Bootah. 

Accufation, 

1 Mafee. 

The World 

Ooraha. 

Complaint 

J 

A Mat 

Talee. 

A Garment, Veil. Joolee. 

Before 

Moodahee. 

Phyfick 

Bhudder. 

' Why 

M 

Pundreck. 

A Salh 

Sujar. 

Me, to me 

Aykee. 

A Mill . 

Mookah. 
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X. 

An Account of the Difcovery of Two 
Urns in the Vicinity of Benares. 

i 

By JONATHAN DUNCAN, Efq. 

I HEREWITH beg leave to deliver to the Society a 
Stone and a Marble Veflel, found the one within 
the other, in the month of January, 1794, by the 
people employed by Baboo Juggut Sing in digging, 
for ftones from the fubtcrrancous materials of to me 
extenfive and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a 
temple called Sarnauth t at the diftance of about four 
miles to the northward of the prefent city of Benares . 

In the innermoft of thefe cafes (which were dilco- 
vered after digging to the depth of eighteen hauts , or 
cubits, under the furface) were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Ganges , and fome 
decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels of no 
value, which cannot be better difpofed of than by con¬ 
tinuing in the receptacle in which they t mufthave fo 
long remained, and been placed upon an occafion on 
which there are feveral opinions among the natives in 
that diftrift. The firft, that the bones found along 
with them, may be thofe of the confort of fome for¬ 
mer Rajah or Prince, who having devoted herfelf to 
the flames on the death of her huiband, or on fome 
other emergency, her relations may have made (as is 
faid rtot to be unprecedented) this depofit of her re¬ 
mains as a.permanent .place* of lodgment5‘ whilfl: 
others have fuggefled, that the remains of the deceafed 
may have probably only been thus temporarily difpofed 
of, till a proper tinker "opportunity Ihould arrive of 

- ns* * 

committing 
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committing them to the Ganges* as is ufually obfcrved 
in refpe< 5 t to theff pujb-pa* or flowers j#a term by which 
the Hindus affedt to diftioguilh thofc refiduary weftiges 
of their friends dying natural deaths, that are not con. 
fumed by the fire, to which their corpfes are generally 
expofed, according to the tenets of their religion. 

But I am myfelf inclined to give the preference to 
31 conclufion differing from either of the two former, 
viz. that the bones found in thefe urns muff belong to 
one of the worfhippers of Buddha, a fet of Indian 
heretics, who, having no reverence for the Ganges , 
ufed to depofit their remains in the earth, inftead of 
commuting them to that river; a furmife that feems 
ffrongly corroborated by the circutnffance of a ffatue 
or idol of Buddha having been found in the fame 
place under ground, and on the fame occafion with 
the difeovery of the urns in queffion, on which was 
an infeription, as per the accompanying copy of the 
original, afeertaining that a temple had between 7 or 
800 years ago been conftrudted there for the worfoin 
of that deity. 
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XI. 

Account of fome Ancient Infcriptions. 

T HE Prefident lays before the Society a Fac Simile 
of fome Ancient Infcriptions, received from Sir. 
.Charles Ware Mallet. They were taken by Mr. 
|Wales, a very ingenious artift, who has employed 
%imfelf in making defigns of the excavations and 
jbulptures at Ellura , and other parts on the weftera 
fide of India . To the ingenuity of Lieutenant 
w ilford, the Society is indebted for an explanation 
of the Infcriptions. They are, as he obferves, ’ of 
little importance; but the publication of them may 
the labours of others in decyphering more inte- 
frefting manuferipts or infcriptions. The following 
lExtradl of a Letter from Lieutenant Wilford, 
^containing his Tranflation of the Infcriptions, accom¬ 
panies them. ' 

r - ■- c ■ 1 1 


HAVE the honour to return to you the fac fimile 
of the feveral infcriptions, with an explanation of 
I defpaired at firft of ever being able to dccy- 
them; for as there are no ancient infcriptions in 
art of India , wc never had, of courfe, any op- 
nity to try our lkill, and improve our talents, in 
t of decyphering. However, after many fruit-* 
"empts on our part, we were fo fortunate as to 
laft an ancient fage, who gave us the key, and * 
r, a book in Sanfcrit, containing a great many 
^galphabets formerly in ufe in different .parts of 
^his was really a fortunate difeovery, which 
may be of great fcrvice to us. But fee us 
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Number II. and VI. are pure Sanfcrit ; and the cha- 
rader, though uycouth, is Sanfcrit alfo. 

The other numbers, viz. I. III. IV. and V. are 
written in an ancient vernacular dialed; and the cha- 
raders, though very different from thofe now in ufe, 
are neverthelefs derived from the original or primaeval 
Sanfcrit , for the elements are the fame. 

I have exhibited thefc numbers in one fheet. The 
Infcriptions are firft written in their original dialed, 
but in Sanfcrit characters. To this is annexed a tran- 
flation in Sanfcrit *, and both the anginal dialed and the 
Sanfcrit tranflation are exhibitec in Englijh charaders. 

The numbers I. III. IV. and V. relate to the wan¬ 
derings of Yudishtira and the Pandovas through 
forefts and uninhabited places. They were precluded, 
by agreement, from converting with mankind; but 
their friends and relations, Vidura and Vya'sa, con¬ 
trived to convey to them fuch intelligence and infor¬ 
mation as they deemed necelfary for their fafety. This 
they did by writing ftiort and obfeure fentences on 
rocks or ftones in the wildernefs, and in charaders 
previoufly agreed upon betwixt them. Vya'sa is the 
fuppofed author of the Puranas. 

No. I. 

Confifts of four diftind parts, which are to be read 
feparately. In the firft part, (1,) either Vidura or 
Vya'sa informs Yudishtira of the hoftile intentions 
of Duryodhen. 

M From what I have fecn of him (Duryodhen,) 
<c and after having fully confldered (the whole tenor 
“ of his condud,) I am fatisfied that he'is a wicked 
y man. Keep thyfelf concealed, O chief of the il- 
*«• luftrious!” 

In 
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In the 2d part of No. I. 

« Having firft broken the ftone *(that clofes thy 
« cave) come here fccretly, old man, that thou mayeft 

obtain the object of thy dclire. Thy fufferings. vex 
« me fore.” 

In the 3d part of No. I. 

" O, moft unfortunate, the wicked is come.” 

In the 4th part of No. I. 

YuDisHTiRAand his followers being exhau (led with 
their fufferings, made overtures of peace through 
Vidura and Vya'sa. They had at firft fome hope of 
fuccefs, when fuddenly an end was put to the negocia- 
tion, and affairs took another turn. This piece of 
intelligence they conveyed to Yudishtira in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 

, 4th. “ Another word.” 

\ 

This expreflion, is an adverbial form, is (till in ufe 
to exprefs the fame thing. 

No. III. 

Cf O, worthy man, O, Hara-bara ( Hara-bara , the 
name of Mahade'va, twice exprefled, is an exclama¬ 
tion ufed by people in great diftrefs,) <c afeend into thy 
« cave*—Hence fend letters—But into thy cave go fe- 

cretly.” 

No. IV. 

<c Thou wilt foon perceive that they are leagued to- 
“ gether, and that their bellies (appetites) are the 
« only rule of their conduct. Decline their friend- 
f< {hip—See the door of yon cave—Break it open, 
« (and conceal thyfelf therein.”) 

No. V. 

« Go into the town immediately—But do not mix 
“ with tlfem—Keep thyfelf feparate as the lotos (from 

4 , u the 
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t€ the waters in which it floats.)—Get into the houlc 
" of a certain ploughman, and firll remain concealed 
“ there; but afterwards keep thyfeif in readinefs.” 


The two following numbers allude to the worfliip 
of Buddha. 


No. II. 


u Here is the flatutc of Sa'cya-Uda'raca, (now a 
,c form of Buddha,) but who was before a Brahma cart , 
“ called Sri'-Sohila.'* 


No. VI. 

“ Sa'cya-Pa'da'mrata made this ftatute.** 

My learned friends here infill that thefc Infcriptions 
were really written by the friends of Yudishtira. I 
doubt this very much. Thefe Infcriptions certainly 
convey little or no information to us: Hill our having 
been able to decypher them is a great point in my 
opinion, as ir may hereafter lead to further difcovcrics, 
that may ultimately crown our labours with fuccefs. 
Indeed, your fending them to me has really been the 
occafion of my difeovering the above-mentioned book, 
which I conceive to be a molt fortunate circumftance. 


F. Wilford. 
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No. I. 

ar^/TTJi^T xzTgjffi 

Tra&zvzwG vztiz&zz ^ir 

Bbala uba . Varappru pluta vradd'ba Cra'drata c'ba - Itarattbd 

pacat'ba vra'dbara bud'ba\pattharc'baiut'ba t'ba 1 paipe \vrattain 

gupta Juputb'ttapa Ipaip/ 

The fame in Sanfcrit. 

^MfrilSMiagrT: 3T^nn 

T^TOj^aur 

taro 

Bothnia tartana pratsta vralah I Varant praptum guptab vraddha \CaJhtarata \Aajathb 

mUrt'bab tb'bannab fuprotbiiapa . \prtfftaramc'han'da/itwa ha prdpa. I r'halab priftah, I vrattintam. 

No. III. 

Ruebara Hara ' hara 

aruruha lebae 

sraHTJ 5 '.' 7 Ijr 

The fame in Sanfcrit. 

^ ^ Rucbira Hara-bara 

gub * m rubyM lic ' h ™ - 
frijhaya gu'dbad gacb'ba. 


No. IV. 

Cala-i jat'be rubabai paba-i tbe fntbarab arurdJbagubadara lata. 

The fame in Sanfcrit. 



JdnibiMat'bare ru'dbab prdbkem icb'banti JntTpam dbara itadgubd ivtaram Ik'ka. 
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No. V. 

Obji-i t'ha-i Jhigu fabru d'btit'bara ruha bata ruba 
bflfutt bajl ru-i-e gud'ba te i rani babaracru. 


The fame in Sanjcrit . 

NSTsTHiri ^5Tfir^^H^rwrc 

+ 



Abja iva tijbta Jigkram grdmam jbatiti pravifabalad'bara 
dvafatbi adydpi gatwd guptab tijhta pai'tbat udbyogam cunt. 


Pure Sanjcrit . 

No. II. 

Sri Soblla Brahma - 

, cbiribnab Sacyarud*. 

va rW "****- 


Pure Sanjcrit . 
No. VI. 

Sdcya Pdddnrata erttd fratim?. 
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XII. 

Observations on the Alphabetical System 

OF THE 

Language of Awa and Rac’hain.* 


By Captain JOHN TOWERS. 


T HE annexed "Plate f is a Specimen of the Alpha¬ 
bet of the Language of Awa. and Rac'haih , 
agreeably to the Arrangement adopted by the Bra'tm - 
mas and Maramas, or Natives of thofe Kingdoms. • 

To avoid tedious and perplexing reference, it was 
thought advifeable to place under each fymbol its 
charadlcriftic reprefentative in Roman letters. In do¬ 
ing this, more than common attention has been paid 
to preferve the notation laid down in the elegant and 
perfpicuous c< Syftem and Diflertation on the Ortho¬ 
graphy of Afiatick Words in Roman Letters,” com¬ 
mencing the Firft Volume of the Refearches of the 
Society; at leaft, as far as its typical arrangement 
correfponded with the fyftem under difeuflioo; and 
where a variation rendered it neccflary, new com bina¬ 
tions, or fymbols have been introduced, and obferva- 
tions fubjoined for their elucidation. 

i 

The abecedary rules, as taught by the natives, are, 
in their aggregate capacity, called Sahbuh , or, Hhe 
Syftem of Inftruftion. They are claffed under three 

diftinct 


* Ava and Aracan. 


+ Plate I. 
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diftindt heads j and thefe again divided into thirty fu- 
bordinate divifions, by the inflection of the primary 
letters, or alph.:hct properly fo called, with the three 
clafles of vowels arwi, Milne, and a saileri, and four 
other marks. The inftrueftion commences, however, 
with eighteen founds, to prepare the pupil, as it is 
faid, for the greater difficulties that arc to foflow. 
Thefe founds are included in what is taught fubfe- 
quently, though ten of their fymbols are not, which 
are therefore fubjoined in the annexed Plate. 

L 

Of the feveral feries as thev occur in the Plate , the 
firft is cxgric'be , or the alp! ... bet ; refpedting which 
there is little to obferve. In certain cafes, to facili¬ 
tate utterance, 'c is permuted with g, ch withy; the 
Jecond d with the Jecond t , p with b, and converfely. 
Of thole founds that have more than one fymbol, the 
JirJl c'b , ch'b , /; Jecond t,d,n\ and third t'h , are in ge¬ 
neral ufe; alfo the Jecond p'h-, except in thofe infiances 
where it does not afTociate with the four marks that 
will appear under the following head. 

II. 

Thefe are the four marks alluded to above. Their 
names, as they occur in the Plate , are dpan, Mil, 
hhacb'bwe , bmdcb'bwe, &c. according to the letter it 
is affociated with, and wdcb’bwe. 

apdh, 

- The mark of this fymbol is y\ though it might more 
properly, arid fometimes more conveniently, be marked 
by our third vowel, commencing a diphthong. The 
letters to which it is affixed, are c , c’b, (i,*J g,7, ( 2 ,) 
pi p'h , ( 1 ,) b , 1 », /, (ij j. To this laft it gives 

nearly 

* The figures refer to the archetype in the Plate, 
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nearly the found of our sh ; which notation it is n$- 
celfary to prefcrve, though probably not conformable 
to the ftritt rules of analogy. Poflibly the conrtituent 
parts of this found are the palatial Jibilant, and iV 
coalefcing with a following vowel. 

Araril. 

This mark is typified by r , and is always prefixed 
to the letters with which it aflbeiates. Thcfe are c t c'h t 
(*>) £» *1 c b'h, (1;) ty ( 2 ;) p, p'b, (1 j) b t m. With 
ch'b it forms a very harlli combination. But it is to 
be obferved, that it is the nature of this, as well as of 
all the marks, either feparatcly, or m their feveral 
combinations, to coalcfce into one found with the af- 
fociated letter as nearly as the organs of articulation 
will admit. Its name arail dclignatcs its natural 
form, meaning erett or upright. 


Hma ch'hive. 

This extraordinary mark forms a new clafs of af- 
pirates. Its name fignifies JuJpended , from its fituation 
with refpcCl to the letter. The letters under which 
it is placed, are n y ?iy , », (2;) »?, r, /, (i;) w, s- t be¬ 
fore the firft jeven of which its type is h.* s it hardens 
into z t the appropriate fymbol; or adds a fyllable to 
the inherent vowel, as sami, a daughter, which may 
be either written with the mark before us^ or by m.\ 
In the introductory part to the Jyftemy% it fays, ‘ when 
the breath is obftruCted by the preflurc of* the tongue 
(againft the roots of the upper teeth, or probably 
againft the palate) and forced between the teeth on 
Vol. V. K either 

* The afpirate fo evidently precedes the letter in pronuncia¬ 
tion, that, however inclination may lead to make the fymbol fol¬ 
low the letter, as is ufual in the other afpirates, in this inftaqce 
it cannot be done without an offenfive violation of all analogy. 

+ See Platt 1. a. 

% That commences the JirJl volume of the Refearches of the 
Society. For the fake of brevity, it will be quoted throughout 
by this title. • 
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either fide of it, a liquid is formed peculiar to the 
Britijh dialed of the Celtick .* We have found, how¬ 
ever, this very (bund in the mark before us when af- 
fociated with /. If this be the found reprefented by 
//, as in the common furname Llcyd> the notation is 
but ill-fuited to give an idea of its powers. In the 
combination of this mark with dpdh t the only letters 
of aflbeiation are m and /; and with dr ait , n and m; 
the fymbol being formed, as in the original, of the 
component parts. 

Wach'hwe , 

or the fujpended w y is fubtended to every letter, ex¬ 
cepting that with which it corrcfponls in the alphabet. 
Its fymbol is w, but fubjed to c ltain changes and 
fuppreflion, the particular inftanecs of which will ap¬ 
pear when the vowels come to be treated of. This 
mark with the letter h> and the one immediately pre¬ 
ceding with the letter w> form two combinations for the 
fame found ; which is that of wh in the word what. 
In its aflbeiations with the other marks, it is governed 
by the fame rules, and governs the fame letters as al¬ 
ready related under their feparate and combined forms; 
with an exception, however, to its homogeneous cha¬ 
racter in the alphabet. With apart , and apart hmach*- 
hwe and hldctibwe % we have the genuine found of our 
third vowel forming a diphthong with the fifth ; as 
miuwa, hmiuwciy hliuw'd\ the diphthong in thefe in- 
ftances having precifely the fame found as in our word 
lieu: but, to preferve the notation here laid down, it 
muft be typified by y t as mywd , hmywd , hlywd\ 
though it might more properly be reprefented by its 
conftituent parts, as in the firft example. 


3 * 4 > 5 - 


Thefe are the three feries of vowels and rtafal marks . 
The firft is called drwi, or written , Amply ;* the fe- 

• . con£ * 

* A letter is alfo faid to be arwi when uninflc&ed. 
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cond Hs&itne, from the root sail, to ftrike, (owing to 
the mark a sail or tdhc'hwdifi that is ftruck in Writing 
from the top of the final letter) and*»*», fmall; ana 
the third asailcri, from the fame, and cri, large, great, 
in confequence of the proportion of the firft feries 
that is ingrafted into it being more than in the fecond. 

The alphabet, in its fcveral aflociations with apfin, 
arail, bhacb'bwe , and wuch'bwe y is, with only one 
exception, uniformly infle&cd throughout with the 
three feries of vowels and nafal marks in regular rota¬ 
tion as they occur in the Plate. The inftance to the 
contrary is wacb’bwc, which is altogether excluded in 
the alphabetical inflexion of cl sc iter L 

Except as a compound, the firft vocal found, as 
deferibed in the fyfiem, has no place in the language 
before us. And there is yet a more ftriking Angula¬ 
rity; which is, that every fyliable is liquid, as it were, 
in its termination, each letter having its peculiar vowel 
or nafal mark fubjoined, and in no inftance coalefcing 
with a following letter. But, to elucidate it by in- 
ftances from our own language: were a native of Ava 
or Aracan merely acquainted with the Roman letters, 
and that fuch and fuch fymbols reprefented fuch and 
fuch founds, without knowing their rules of aifocia- 
tion, to read the words book , boot t bully he would, 
agreeably to the powers he is taught to affix to the 
characters of his own language, pronounce them uni¬ 
formly bu t or buca t but a , biilliy rcfpectively. And he 
could not poffibly do other wife; the organs of articu¬ 
lation being inadequate to give utterance to the final 
letters according to the abrupt mode by which we are 
inftrudted to terminate thofe words. It need fcarccly 
be obferved, that hence each letter of the alphabet 
properly fo called is ufed as a Jyllabic initial , and never 
as a medial or final , if we except the najals. But 
here we only fpeak as far as pronunciation is concern¬ 
ed. There is rgafon to fuppofe that this Angularity is 

K 2 not 
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not peculiar to the language we are treating of, but 
that the Chineje is formed upon the fame principle; 
and probably fttme of the African dialedts, if the ana¬ 
logy obfcrvable in the mode in which fome natives of 
that quarter of the globe pronounce exotick words, 
and that of the M^rdmas, be fufficient ground for the 
fuggeftion. Whether the language of Thibet be not 
alfo, a member of the Society may be poflibly able to 
determine. A native of Aracan> of naturally ftrong 
parts, and acute apprehcnlion, with whom more than 
common pains have been taken for many months paft 
to corrcdt this defeX, can fcarcely now, with the molt 
determined caution, articulate a word or fyllablc in 
Hindufiani that has a conjonant a final , which fre¬ 
quently occalions very unplcaf .t, and fometimes ri¬ 
diculous equivocations; and fuch is the force of habit 
even to making the molt fimple and eafy things diffi¬ 
cult, that as obvious as the firft elementary found ap¬ 
pears to our comprchenfion, in an attempt that was 
made to teach him the Nugari charaXer, of which it 
is the inherent vowel, a number of days elapfed before 
he could be brought to pronounce ir, or even to form 
any idea of it, and then but a very impcrfeX one. 


The Plate , as has been already obferved, ffiew's the 
alphabetical arrangement adopted by the natives. It 
W’ill be more convenient, however, in treating of the 
three feries of vowels and nafal marks, to throw them 
intoclaffes; not only for the fake of pcrfpicuity, but 
to avoid the irk fome talk of cndlcfs repetition. 


4 * y Of y ii C • 

Our extended found in ally and its contracted one in 
fondy are the balls of thefe four vowels. The firft is 
pronounced with an accent peculiarly acute, by an in¬ 
flexion pretty far back of the tongue towards the pa- 

late, 
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late, terminated by a kind of catch. It feems, how¬ 
ever, to drop this diltin&ion when followed by a grave 
accent, as tara y juft* a property that«it would appear 
to poflefs in common with the other vowels diftin- 
guifhed by acute accents^ It is inherent in every 
vowel, which may be the rcafon why it is placed laft 
in the alphabet. The accent of the third is as re¬ 
markably grave as the other is acute \ the fccond form¬ 
ing a medium between both, being our broad vowel 
in all-, while the fourth is a guttural, analogous to the 
Arabian kaf\ a fupprcllion of the final utterance by 
which this is characterized as a confonant, being all 
that is neccffarv to form the found before us. 


• v • 7 
ly ly It. 

The two firft are accented in the fame proportion 
as a and a y only with fomewhat lefs force. The laft 
is pronounced with an effort unufually harfli, by a 
ftrong inflection of the centre part of the tongue to¬ 
wards the palate. It feems to form a found between 
the third vowel of the fyftcm and the aCtual articula¬ 
tion of its final letter, with which a foreigner, from 
mere oral knowledge, would moft probably be in¬ 
duced to write it. No doubt, however, exifts of its 
being a vowel, as attention to the mode in which a 
native pronounces it will fully demonftrate. The con- 
ftituent found in apart being our thi-* a 3 vowel, in the 
infle&ion of thofe letters which take that mark with 
the three vowels before us, the variation in their alTo- 
dated and unallocated capacity is not ealily difeerni- 
ble at firft, but the difference is difeovered in a day 
or two’s pradtice by the afliftancc of a native. 

#, «, up. 

The grave and acute accents of the laft feries cha¬ 
racterize the two firft of the prefent j the third being 
• K 3 formed 
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formed by a fudden reciprocation of the tongue with 
an appulfe nearly of the lips, fo as to convey an idea 
of fulnefs; or, v if the cxpreflion may be allowed, a re¬ 
markable roundncfs of found united to an uncommonly 
obtufcarid abrupt termination, a peculiarity that marks 
thofe vowels of the feries asailhe and asdtUrU that 
have mutes for the double letter. To this obferva- 
tion, however, there is an exception, which will be 
taken notice of in its proper place. The found of the 
letter, when affociated with wZch'hzve , and infle&ed 
by the two firft of thefe vowels, remains the fame as 
in its unaflociated form: but the fignia in this cafe 
appears to be confidcred by the natives themfelves as 
redundant, for it has hitherto only been met with in 
their abecedary fyftem. 


e> e. 

The Jirft is the e of the fyftem. It has two types; 
the feventh of the firfl: feries, and the left but one of 
the fecond, and which arc often abbreviated in writing, 
as in the verbal termination ze and rwe in the Plate.* 
By a ftrangc irregularity, it is frequently written for u 
The fecond is diftinguifhed by the grave accent of the 
preceding feries. 


dO y {16 y Oy 09 

Thefe vowels feem to be thus diflinguiflied in the 
fyftem : “By purfing up our lips in the leaft degree, 
w'e convert the Ample clement into another found of 
the fame nature with the firft vow'el, and eafily con¬ 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation: when this 
new found is lengthened; it approaches very nearly to 
the fourth vowel, which we form by a bolder and 
ftronger rotundity of the mouth.*' The two firft 
may be often miftaken for the laft; and, in fome 

words. 


* Plate I. b. 
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words, even for a and k, when inflecting the other let¬ 
ters with wacb'we , fufpended. Like u, it , the fym* 
bol in affociation with wacb'we , whjn inflected with 
thefe four vowels, is redundant. 

ail, Up; atchy ait. 

% 

Our diphthong in ay, or joy , which feems to be 
compounded of the broad vowel in all, or rather its 
corrcfpondcnt fhort one, followed by the third, pro¬ 
nounced with the acute piercing accent deferibed in 
treating of the firft vowel, conftitutes the found of the 
two fir ft of the prefent clafs of vowels; while the 
narrower .found in eye or my, with the obtufe abrupt 
termination mentioned under the third clafs of vowels, 
peculiarities the twolaft. Taken in two’s, as they ap¬ 
pear above feparated by the Jemkolon , their founds are 
congenial. The two firft form the exception taken 
notice of under the third clafs of vowels. 

aut. 

The diphthong of the firft and fifth vowels, already 
fo fully deferibed in the fyftem, with the guttural ter¬ 
mination of ac, is the found of this vowel. It is 
fometimes abbreviated, by an elifion of the final let¬ 
ter, when a point above is fubftituted in its room.* 

The nafals arc now only left for difeuflion; their 
peculiar vowels, as well as moft of their nafal termi¬ 
nations, are to be found cither in the, fyftem, or in the 
foregoing obfervations. The only thing therefore that 
remains, is arranging them into dalles, and making 
a few trifling ftridtures. 


an, an. 

No elucidation is here neceflary. A fpecies of ab¬ 
breviation is fometimes obfervable in writing, when 

K 4 the 


* See Plate I. c. 
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the double letter is placed above, inftcad of preced¬ 
ing, the following letccr; as in the word sahbtin .* 


in. 

The figma of this nafal in the original is not de¬ 
duced analogoufly; its powers as a fyllabic initial be¬ 
ing that of th v dental nafal, which found is altogether 
excluded from this language as a final. 

um , un . 

The firfl of thefe is the regular fymbol. Both 
founds have but one type in t u e original, that as a 
labial appearing to be reftritfh . to thofe inftances 
where a labial follows; as cumbufi a Jmall eminence\ or 
riling ground. The nafal is frequently reprefented by 
a point above the letter. 


(iin 3 a'lhy aim ; aw y aih. 

The vowels of thofe nafals are in the fame proportion 
as <7/7, <7zV//, pronounced without the acute accent and 
abrupt termination by which they are refpedively dif- 
tinguiflied. The objeure nafal,f formed by a flight 
infle&ion of the tongue towards the palate, with a 
trifling aid from the other organ, and which is fo fre¬ 
quently to be met with in Perfian and Hindi vocables, 
is the found of the two firft; the purpofe of the third 
being fcemingly to take their place when a labial fol¬ 
lows, as in the word c! imp'hi, the earth.% It may be 

proper 

* See Plate I. d. 

+ This nafal appears to hold a middle place between the dental 
and guttural nafals confidcred as finals \ with the lafl of which it 
has but one common type in the. Syflcm. 

| See Plate I. e; where it may be obferved, the double letter 
has the one which fhould follow it fubtended to it, and takes the 
'vowel with which it is infletled, the diftinguifhing mark asSit 
being fuppreiTcd; an abbreviation very common in the vowels 
and nafal marks formed by double letters, particularly where the 
double letter is the fame with that which immediately follows it. 
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proper to obferve here, that, like the Hindi , there is a 
Tlight nafality perceivable in the pronunciation of fome 
words for which there is no fymbol. 


The diphthongs of din and aih arc permuted with £ 
and e when inflc&ing ny, y, and the whole clafs of 
apdh j as nyeh t nyeh, &c. and dui y when infledting thofe 
letters with wach’hzve fufpended, and the clafs apTiii- 
waib’bwe; as nyzveu, &c. This laft nafal, by an 
anomaly not to be accounted for, is very often writ¬ 
ten for e. 


nun, aim. 

Thcfe compounds, formed of the firft and fifth 
vowels and guttural nafal, clofe the three feries of 
vowels and nafal marks, and with them the abecedary 
rules of this language. 


There is, however, oncobfcrvation more requifite,that 
could not have been introduced before without inconve¬ 
nience, and which has therefore been referved for this 
place, a confidcrcd in its fyllabic initial capacity, in 
its inflections of arwi and a sail he with w'-cb'hwe 
fufpended, is preceded by the fourth vowel, which, in 
this inftance only, forms the fymbol for zvacb'hwe. 
The notation, therefore, for this deviation fliould be 
as follows: od y oa t oa , oac y oah y oan\ o'i t o*)j o’eo'e; o' ail , 
o'aipt o'a in y o dift y o* dim ; o'aich,o*aic y o' dih , o'aih. There 
is a farther deviation obfervable in th efirft fix, the pri¬ 
mary vowel being changed in the prefent cafe into the 
fimple element, with which the incipient letter coa- 
Jefccs into a diphthong. In the reft, the initial vowel 
is articulated feparately, as the comma between indi-» 
cates. As for u t u\ ao y ao\ o, o-, they retain the fame 
found, as has been already obferved, either with or 
without wacb'buy. 


The 
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The following extra#, taken from a book entitled 
Manu Saingwah, or the Iron Ring of Mdnu, is offered' 
merely as a fprcimen of the notation here laid down. 
It fcarcely, from its infignificancy, deferves a tranfla- 
tion: however, one is fubjoined. 


M'ahascimadti man gri chat' craw ala sdhcHyd praih 
brain tain daih pit', td tdihclid hnait chliauh chye zab 
tackle shaich'pa zao tlidimmdsdil chdgd do go era to silo 
mu ga naifi nut cri ga hlyah a'hri zo myal'hnd mu'rwe 
tdmuh chd hmd myuc'bnd elidin'dwaii pd nd chhe gra- 
d'rwe ebuh gre jwd colat co Jup sdh'rwe sain shah jwd 
zao co phrdh wail chd tain'child chlidh bri zao cimyo 
le'bd paril'sail do hndh che it clirdih rain lyde lac 
up chyi hma raddnd sumbd go h iclio'rwe brdimmd chd 
zao nail sigrd do go hri'cho tain ddih u hma hlyah i 
tdchfie shaich'pa thdimmdsdil thrd chdgd go mdhdsa - 
mddd man gri d era pe lo zao bhd .* 


AndMANufaid, " 0 ,mightyPrince, Mahasamada! 
if thou haft an inclination to hear and underftand the 
words of the eighteen holy books which I brought 
from the gate of Chac'rdwdld, j- that enclofe and form a 
barrier (to the earth) from thy palace; with thy face 
turned towards the eaft, cleaning thy teeth; wafhing 
thy eyes, mouth, cheeks, and ears, and wiping thy 
body and hands; and with a purified perfon, and hav¬ 
ing put on thy apparel and eat; and with the four 
friends J afiembled, and forming a circle, doling thy 
hands, and making obeifance to the three ineftima- 
ble jewels, § and proftrating thyfelf before Brdimmd , 

(and* 


* For the original, fee Plate II. 

+ Sleep and ftupendous mountains fabled to furround* the 
earth, and beyond which no mortal can pafs. 

X Man ; the two claffes of fupernatural beings, Nait and 
Sigra, fuppofed to poflefs the peculiar guardianihip of mankind; 
and BrZimina through an attribute, it would feem, of ubiquity. 

& Phura, TS.ru Sane’ha. The incarnate Deities, Divine Juftice, 
ana the Pricfts. 
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(and the two clafles of beneficent Genii) Naif and 
m Sigrd t and making known to them thy grievances 
(having performed all thefc aCts, then! will I prefent 
unto thee, illuflrious monarch, Mabasamada , and 
caufe thee to hear the words of thcfe eighteen books of 
Divine ordinances.’* 

It is difficult to refrain obferving, that the arrange¬ 
ment not only of the alphabet, but of the firft feries 
of vowels (eight of which have diftinCt characters f 
which are not inflcCted) of the foregoing fyftem, has a 
ftriking fimilitude to the Devanagdri. In the alpha¬ 
bet, for infiance, wherever it is defective, fuch defi¬ 
ciency is fupplied by double, and, in one cafe, qua¬ 
druple, fymbols for the fame found; the firft part be¬ 
ing arranged into clafles of four, each terminated by 
a nafal, forming together the number twenty-five; 
which exaCUy correfponds with the Devanagdri . 

From information, there appears to be fcarcely room 
to doubt, but that the Siameje have one common lan¬ 
guage and religion with the Brdimmas and Maramds ; 
and that in manners and cuftoms the three nations 
form, as it were, one great family. How far thefe 
obfervations may extend to the inhabitants of AJam % 
we ihall be able to judge on the publication of the 
hiftory of that country. 

It may be fufficicnt to obferve in this place, that 
there is one fad impediment to attaining a critical 
knowledge of the idiom of the language of Ava and 
Aracan t without which we may in vain expeCt from 
any pen accurate information refpeCling the religion, 
laws, manners, and cuftoms, of thcfe kingdoms; and 
that is, that there is no regular ftandard of orthogra- 
T5T5y7 or the fmalleft trace of grammatical enquiry to 


f See Plate I. Figure 6. 
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be found among the natives, f Much, however, may 
be done by patience and attention. The field is ample j 
and he who hay- leifure andperfcverance to attain a juft 
knowledge of its boundaries, will probably find his 
labours rewarded beyond his moft fanguine expectation. 


+ Every writing that has hitherto come under obfervation, has 
been full of the grofl'eft inaccuracies; even thofe ftamped by the 
higheft authority; fuch as official papers from the king of Ava 
to our government. How far the PSLlit, or (acred language, in 
which their religious ordinances are written, may be exempted 
from this remark, it is impofliblc to fay. The Priejls are alrnod 
the only people converfant in it, and few even among them are 
celebrated for the accuracy and extent of their knowledge. Be¬ 
tween Bdtnu and JJldmabdd , only »e perfon has been heard of, 
and to him accefs has not hithei* been obtainable. Enquiry 
feems to favour an opinion, that an acquaintance with both lan¬ 
guages is abfolutely ncceflary to effeft the important purpofes that 
at prefent introduce themfelves to our notice, and which arc to 
prove the inhabitants of Siam , Ava., and Aracan, to be one and 
the fame people in language, manners, laws, and religion; and 
features of the ftrongeft refcmblancc between them and thofe of 
Afam> Nepal, and Tibet', and eventually to add another link to 
tne chain of general knowledge, by furnifhing materials for fil¬ 
ling up the interval that feems at prefent to feparate the Hindus 
from the Chintfc . 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

Elaflic Gum Vine of Prince of Wales’sljland, 

AND OF 

Experiments made on the milky Juice which it produces: 
With Hints rejpe fling the ujeful Purpojes to which it 

may be applied. 

By JAMES HOWISON, Efq. 

Communicated by JOHN FLEMING, Efq. 

O UR firft knowledge of the plant being a native 
of our ljland arofe from the following accident. 
In our excurfions into the forefts, it was found ncccf- 
fary to carry cutlafles for the purpofe of clearing our 
way through the underwood. In one of thofc an 
elaftic gum vine had been divided, the milk of which 
drying upon the blade, we were much furprized in 
finding it poffefs all the properties of the American 
Caout-chouc. The vine which produces this milk is 
generally about the thickncfs of the arm, and almoft 
round, with a ftrong a(h-coIoured bark, much cracked, 
and divided longitudinally; has joints at a fmall dis¬ 
tance from each other, which often fend* out roots, but 
Seldom branches; runs upon the ground to a great 
length; at laft rifes upon the higheft trees into the 
open air. It is found in the greateft plenty at the foot 
of the mountains, upon a red clay mixed with Sand, 
in Situations completely ftiadcd, and where the mcr- 
—curyi jn the thermometer will Seldom exceed Summer 
heat. 

In my numerous attempts to trace this vine to its 
top, I never Succeeded; for, after following it in its 
different windings, Sometimes to a diftance of two 
# hundred 
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hundred paces, I loft it, from its afcending among 
the branches of trees that were inacceflible either from' 
their fize or height. On the weft coaft of Sumatra I 
undcrftand they have been more fuccefsful; Doftor 
Roxburgh having procured from thence a fpecimen of 
the vine in flowers, from which he has clafled it; but 
whofe defeription I have not yet feen. 


With us the Malays have found tafting of the milk 
the beft mode of difcriminating between the elaftic 
gum vine and thofe which refemble it in giving out a 
milky juice, of which we have a great variety; the li¬ 
quid from the former being m"ch lefs pungent or 
corrofive than that obtained frou the latter. 


The ufual method of drawing oft' the milk is by 
wounding the bark deeply in different places, from 
which it runs but flowly, it being full employment 
for one perfon to colled: a quart in the courfc of two 
days. A much more expeditious mode, but ruinous 
to the vine, is cutting it in lengths of two feet, and 
placing under both ends veflcls to receive the milk. 
The beft is always procured from *the oldeft vines. 
From them it is often obtained in a confidence equal 
to thick cream, and which will yield two thirds of its 
own weight in gum. 


The chemical properties of this vegetable milk, fo 
far as 1 have had an opportunity of examining, fur- 
prizingly refemble thofe of animal milk. From its 
decompofition in confcquence of fpontaneous fermen¬ 
tation, or by the addition of acids, a feparation-tak^c- 
place between its cajeous and ferous parts, both of 
which are very fimilar to thofe produced by the fame 
procefles from animal milk. An oily or butyrous 
matter is alfo one of its component parts, which ap¬ 
pears 
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ears upon the furface of the gum fo foon as the latter 
as attained its folid form. The prefence of this 
conflderably impeded the progrcfs of my experiments, 
as will be feen hereafter. 

I was at fome trouble in endeavouring to form an 
extract of this milk fo as to approach to the confif- 
tcnce of new butter, by which I hoped to retard its 
fermentative ftage, without depriving it of its ufeful 
qualities; but as I had nr* apparatus for diftilling, the 
furface of the milk, that was expofed to the air, in- 
llantly formed into a folid coat, by which the evapo¬ 
ration was in a great degree prevented, I, however, 
learned, by collecting the thickened milk from the 
infide of the coats, and depofiting it in a jelly pot, 
that, if excluded from the air, it might be preserved 
in this Itatc for a confldcrablc length of time. 

I have kept it in bottles, without any preparation, 
tolerably good, upwards of one year; for, notwith- 
ftanding the fermentation foon takes place, the de- 
compofition in c'nfequcnce is only partial, and what 
remains fluid, ft il l retains its original properties, al¬ 
though conflderably diminifhed. 

Not having feen M. Fourcroy's memoir on Caout - 
chouc , I could not make trials of the methods pro- 
pofed by him for preferving the milk unaltered. 

In making boots, gloves, and bottles, of the elaftic 
gum, I found the following method the beft: I firft 
made moulds of wax, as nearly of the fize and (hape 
of what they reprefented as poflible; thefe I hung fe- 
parately upon pins, about a foot from the ground, by 
pieces^ of cord wrought into the wax: I then placed 
undereach a foup plate, into which I poured as much 
of the milk as I thought would be fufEcient for one 
coat. Having dipped my fingers in this, I com- 
4 . pletely 
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pletdy covered the moulds one after another, and 
what dropped into the plates was ufed as part of thtr^ 
next coat: the firft I generally found fufficiently dry 
in the fpace of ten minutes, when expofed to the fun, 
to admit of a fecond being applied: however, after 
every fccond coat, the oily matter before mentioned 
•was in fuch quantity upon the furfacc, that, until 
waflied off with foap and water, I found it impofliblc 
to apply any more milk with effeefl; for, if laid on, it 
kept running and dividing like water upon wax. 

Thirty coats I in common found fuflicient to give a 
covering of the thicknefs of the bottles which come 
from America. This circum fiance may, however, at 
any time be afeertained, by inr »ducing the finger be¬ 
tween the mould and gum, the one very fcadily fepa- 
rating from the other. 

I found the fingers preferable to a brufti, or any in- 
ftrument whatever, for laying on the milk; for the 
moment a brufit was wet with that fluid, the hair be¬ 
came united as one mafs. A mode which at firft view 
would appear to have the advantage of all others for 
eafe and expedition in covering clay and wax moulds 
with the gum, viz. immerfing them in the milk, did 
not at all anfwer upon trial; that fluid runningalmofl: 
entirely off, although none of the oily matter was pre- 
fent; a certain degree of force feeming neceffary to 
incorporate by fridion the milk with the new formed 
gum. 

% 

When, upon examination, I found that the boots 
and gloves were of the thicknefs wanted, I turned them 
over at the top, and drew them off, as if from the leg 
or hand, by which I faved the trouble of forming new 
moulds. Thofe of the bottles being fmalleff*at Hie* * 
neck, I was under the neceflity of diffolving in hot 
water. 


The 
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The infide of the boots, and gloves which had been 
fin contact with the wax being by far the fmootheft, I 
made the outfide. The gloves werq now finifhed, 
unlefs cutting their tops even, which was bell done 
with fciflars. The boots, however, in their prefenc 
Hate, more refembled Hoc kings, having as yet no foies. 
To fupply them with thefe, I poured upon a piece of 
gunny a proper quantity of milk, to give it a thick 
coat of gum. From this, when dry, I cut pieces fuf- 
ficicntly large to cover the foie of the foot, which, 
having met with the milk, I applied; firft replacing 
the boot upon the mould to keep it properly extended. 
By this mode the folcs were fo firmly joined, that no 
force could afterwards feparate them. In the fame 
manner I added heels and ftraps, when the boots had 
* a very neat appearance. To fatisfy myfelf as to.their 
impermeability to water, I flood in a pond up to their 
tops for the fpacc of fifteen minutes, when, upon 
pulling them off, I did not find my (lockings in the 
lead damp. Indeed, from the nature of the gum, 
had it been for a period of as many months, the fame 
refult was to have been expelled. 

After being thus far fuccefsful, I was greatly dif- 
appointed in my expeditions with regard to their re¬ 
taining their original fhape; for, on wearing them but 
a few times, they loft much of their firft neatnefs, the 
contra&ions of the gum being only equal to about 
feven eighths of its extenfion. 

A fecond difadvantage arofc from a circumftance 
difficult to guard againft, which was, that if, .by any 
accident, the gum fhould be in the fmalleft degree 
weaker in one place than another, the effed of exten- 
fion J ell almoft entirely on that part, and the confc- 
quence was, that it foon gave way. 

From what I had obferved of the advantage gained 
in fubftance and uniformity of ftrength, by making 

Vol. V. * *L • ufc 
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ofe of gunny as a bafis for the folds, I. was led to 
fuppofe, that if an claftic cloth, in fome degree cor¬ 
respondent to tl?e elafticity of the gum, were ufed for 
boots, - (lockings, gloves, and other articles, where 
that property was neceffary, that the defedts above 
mentioned might in a great meafure he remedied. I 
accordingly made my firlt experiment with Cofftmbazar 
(lockings and gloves. 

Having drawn them upon the wax moulds, I 
plunged them into veflels containing the milk, which 
the cloth greedily abforbed. When taken out, they 
were fo completely di(tended with the gum in folution, 
that, upon becoming dry by expofure to the air, not 
only every thread, but every f >re of the cotton had 
its own diftindt envelope, and in confequence was* 
equally capable of refilling the adtion of foreign bo¬ 
dies as if of folid gum. 

The firft coat by this method was of fuch thick- 
nefs, that for (lockings or gloves nothing farther was 
necelTary. What were intended for boots required a 
few more applications of milk with the fingers, and 
were finilhed as thofe made with the gum only. 

This mode of giving cloth as a bafis I found to be a 
very great improvement: for, befides the addition of 
ftrength received by the gum, the operation was much 
fhortcned. 

Woven fubllances, that are to be covered with the 
gum, as alfo the moulds on which they are to be 
placed, ought to be confiderably larger than the bodies 
they are afterwards intended to fit; for, being much 
contracted from the abforption of the milk, lit de at - 
teration takes place in this diminution in (ize, even 
when dry, as about one third only of the fluid evapo¬ 
rates before the gum acquires its folid form. 
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Great attention muft be paid to prevent one part of 
'the gum coming in contact with another while wet 
with the milk or its whey; for the iitfant that takes 
place, they become infeparably united. But lhould 
we ever fucceed in having large plantations of our 
own vine, or in transferring the American tree (which 
is perhaps more productive) to our poflefiions, fo thap 
milk could be procured in fufficient quantity for the 
covering various cloths, which (hould be done on the 
fpot, and afterwards exported to Europe t then the ad¬ 
vantages attending this lingular propecty of the milk 
would for ever balance its difad vantages: cloths, and 
coverings of different deferiptions, might then be 
made from this gum cloth, with an expedition fo much 
greater than by the needle, that would at firft appear 
very furprizing; the edges of the feparate pieces only- 
requiring to be wet with the milk, or its whey, and 
brought into contad, when the article would be 
finifhed, and fit for ufe. Should both milk and whey 
be wanting, a folution of the gum in either can always 
be obtained, by which the fame end would be accom¬ 
pli fhed. 

Of all the cloths upon which I made experiments, 
nankeen, from the ftrength and quality of its fabric, 
appeared the bell calculated for coating w ith the gum. 
The method I followed in performing this, was, to 
lay the cloth fmooth upon a table, pour {he milk upon 
it, and with a ruler to fpread it equally. But fhould 
this ever be attempted on a larger fcalc, I would re¬ 
commend the following plan: To have a ciftern for 
holding the milk a little broader than the cloth, to be 
covered with a crofs bar in the centre, which muft 
reach under the furface of the milk, and two rollers 
„mj 0 *end. Having filled the ciftern, one end of the 
piece of cloth is to be palled under the bar, and 
through between the rollers; the former keeping the 
cloth immerfed in the milk, the latter in prefling out 
what is fuperfluqus, fo that none may be loft. The 

L* cloth 
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cloth can be hung up at full length to dry; and the 
operation repeated until of whatever thicknefs wanted. 
For the reafonsrabove-mentioncd, care muft be taken 
that one fold does not come in contact with another 
while wet. 

Having obferved that moft of the patent catheters 
and bougies made with a folution of the elaftic gum, 
whether in ether or in the eflcntial oils, had either a 
difagreeable ftickincfs, or were too hard to admit of 
any advantage being derived from the clafticity of the 
gum, I was induced to make fomc experiments with 
the milk towards removing thefe objections. 

i 

From that fluid, by evaporation, I made feveral 
large fized bougies of pure gc.m, which, from their 
over-flexibility, were totally ufelefs. I then took fome 
flips of fine cloth covered with the gum, which I 
rolled up until of a proper fizc, and which I rendered 
fblidby foakingthemin the milk,and thendrying them. 
•Thefe poflefled more firmnefs than the former, but in 
no degree fufficient for the purpofe intended. Pieces 
of ftrong catgut, coated with the gum, I found to 
anfwer better than either. 

Bcfides an eflfe&ual cloathing for manufadlurers 
employed with the mineral acids, which had been long 
a defideratum, this fubftance, under different modifi¬ 
cations, might be applied to a number of other ufe- 
ful purpofes in life; fuch as making hats, great coats, 
boots, &c. for failors, foldiers, filhermen, and every 
other defeription of perfons who, from their purfuits, 
are expofed to wet flockings; for invalids, who fuffer 
from damps; bathing caps, tents, coverings for car¬ 
riages of all kinds, for roofs of houfes, tri cks.. 
buoys, &c. 

This extraordinary vegetable production, in place 

of being injured by water, at its ufual temperature 

* • 
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is preferved by it. For acknowledge of this circum- 

ftance I am indebted to the Cbinefe. Having iome 
years ago commi (honed articles made of the elaftic 
gum from China* I received them in a fmall jar fiHed 
up with water, in which ftate I have lince kept them 
without obferving any (igns of decay. 

Should it ever be deemed an objedl to attempt 
plantations of the elaftic gum vine in Bengal , I would 
recommend the foot of the Chittagong* Rajmabal and 
Bauglipore hills, as fituations where there is every pro¬ 
bability of fucceeding, being very iimilar in foil and 
climate to the places of its growth on Prince of 
Wales's Ijland . It would, however, be advifable to 
make the firft trial at this fettlement, to learn in what 
way the propagation of the plant might be moft fuc- 
cefsfully conducted. A further experience may alfo 
be neceflary, to afeertain the feafon when the milk 
can be procured of the beft quality, and in the greateft 
quantity, with the lead detriment to the vine. 

* From an account of experiments made with the elaftir Gum 
by M. Grossart, inferted in the Annals de Chimie for 1792, 
it appears, that water, when boiling, has a power of partially 
difTolving the gum fo as to render one part capable of being 
finally joined to another by preflufe only. 
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ffcd&b^A Elastioa, or CaOot*chouc Vine 
of SUMATRA and PULtO-#I^ANGt 

WITH AH 

Actimt of the Propertied^/ ve njpffetied Juice, 


American Caoot-chouc* 

* 3y WILLIAM RpXW^GH, M. D, 

F )R the difcovery of thU ufeful vine, we are, I 
believe* indebted to Mr. Howison, late Surgeon 
at Pullo-pinangi but it would appear he had no op* 
portunity of, determining its botanical character. To 
Doffor Charles Campbell, of Fort Marlborough, we 
owe the gratification arifing from a knowledge thereof. 

About twelve months ago I received from that gen¬ 
tleman, by means of Mr, Fleming, very complete 
fpecimens, in. full foliage, flower, and fruit. From 
thefe I was enabled to reduce it ,to its clafs and order 
in the Linndan Syftem. It forma a new genus in the v 
clafs Pentandria , and order Monogynia,' and comes in 
immediately after Stabemamontana, confequently be¬ 
longs to the thirtieth natural order, or clafs called < 
Contorta by Linkjeusw his natural method of claflj&H 
cation or arrangement. One of the qualities Of the f 
plants of this order ts t their yielding, on being cot, a 
juice which is generally ndUcy*,and for the moil part 
deemecT of a poifonous oat» 

The generic name, &hp£r, which I have given tc 
this plant, is from the ftru&ure o{ the corol, and the 
fpecific name from the quality of its thickened juice. 
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So far as I can find, it does not appear that ever this 
/Vine has been taken notice of by any European till now. 

I have carcfullv looked over the Hortus Malabar icus , 
Rumph ius's Herbarium Ambotnenfe, &c. &c. Figures t 
of Indian Plants, without being able to find any one 
that can with any degree of certainty be referred to. t 
A fubftancc of «he fame nature, and probably the very 
fame, was difcovered in the I(land of Mauritius , by 
M. Pot v re, and from thence fent to France ; but, fo * 
far as I know, we are flill ignorant of the plant that 
yields it. 

The impropriety of giving to Caout-cbouc the term 
gum, refin, or gum-rcfm, evciy one feems fenfible of, 
as it poiTeiTes qualities totally A fferent from all fuch 
fubftances as are ufually arsangt cl under thofe generic 
names: yet it ftill continues, by moft authors I have 
met with, to be denominated claftic refin, or elaftic 
gum. Some term it fimply Caout-cbouc , which I wifli 
may be confidered as the generic name of all fuch 
concrete vegetable juices (mentioned in this memoir) 
as pofTefs elafticity, inflammability, and are foluble in 
the eifcntial oils, without the afliftancc of heat. 

In a mere definition, it would be improper to ftate 
what qualities the objedt does not pofTefs } confe- 
quently it muft be underftood that this fubftance is not 
foluble in the menftruums which ufually diffolve refins 
and gums. 

Eaft India Caout-cbouc would be a very proper fpe- 
cific name for that of Urceola elafttca , were there not 
other trees which yield juices fo fimilar, as to come 
under the fame generic charader$ but as this is really 
the cafe, I will apply the name of the tree whicji yields 
it for a fpccific one. E. G. Caout-cbouc of Urceola 
elafttca , Caout-cbouc of Ficus Indict) Caout-cbouc of 
Attocarpus tntegrifolia , &c. &c. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TIIF. PLANT IJRCEOLA. 

PENTANDRIA MQNOGYNU. 

1 *' * „ ) 

' Gen. Char, calyx beneath five-toothed; corol 

^ohe petaled, pitcher fliaped, with its contra<5led; 

’ mouth five-toothed : neftary entire, furrounding the 
/ germs; follicles two, round, drupacious $ feeds nu¬ 
merous, immerfed in pulp. 

Urceola Elastica. 

Shrubby, twining, leaves oppofitc, oblong, pani¬ 
cles terminal, is a native of Sumatra , Pulto-ptnang t 
&c. Malay countries. 

Stem , woody, climbing over trees, &c. to a very 
great extent, young lhoots twining, and a little hai¬ 
ry, bark of the old woody parts thick, dark coloured," 
coufiderably uneven, a little fcabrous, on which I 
found feveral fpecies of mofs, particularly large 
patches of lichen i the wood is white, light, and 
porous. 

Leaves , oppofite, fiiort-pctioled, horizontal, ovate, 
oblong, pointed, entire, a little fcabrous, with a few 
fcattered white hairs on the under fide. 

Stipule r, none. 

Panicles , terminal, brachiate, very ramus. 

Flowers , numerous, minute, of a dull, greenifh 
colour, and hairy on the outfide. 

Brafls , lanceolate,* one at each divifion and fubdi- 
vifion of the panicle. 

Calyx , perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, perma¬ 
nent. 

Corol, one petaled, pitcher fhaped, hairy, mouth 
muck contracted, five-toothed, diviiions ere£l, acute, 
nedary entire, cylindrick, embracing the lower two- 
thirds of the germs. 

■ Stamens , filaments five, very Ihort, from the baf* 
of* the corol., Anthers arrow fhaped, converging^ 
Vol. V. L bearing 
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bearing their pollen in two grooves on the infide, near 
the apex ; between thefe grooves and the infertions of 
the filaments they are covered with white foft hairs. 

9 

P'tftil, germs two; above the ne&ary they are very 
hairy round the margins of their truncated tops. Style 
fingle, fhorter than the ftamens. Stigma ovate, with 
a circular band, dividing it into two portions of dif¬ 
ferent colours. 

Per. Follicles two, round, laterally comprelTcd into 
the fhape of a turnip, wrinkled, leathery, about three 
inches in their greatefi diameters—one celled, two 
vahed. 

Seeds, very numerous, reniform, immerfed in firm 
flelhy pulp. 

EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 


1. A branchlet in flower, natural fize. 

t l. A fiowei magnified. 

o. The fame laid open, which expofes to \iew the 
iituaMoii of the ftamens inferted into the bottom 
of the corn], the nedariuin furrounding the 
lower half of the two germs, then upper half 
with hairy mirefms, the ftjle and o\ate party- 
coloured ; lbgma appearing above the nediary. 

4. Outlide of one of the fiamens £ , c , 

5. lnlidc of the Urn,- fmm.hnugn.ficd. 

6. The nedarium h id op n, cxpolmg to view tlie 
whole ol the pi fill. 

7. The two feed vcHtls (l \llctl bv Linn vus folliilesj , 
natural fi/e ; half of one of.them is removed, to* 
fhew the feed immerfed in pulp. \ portion 
thereof is alto cut awav. which more cltarly 
fhewsthe fituation and flupe of the feed. 


/From wounds made in the birk of this plant there 
oozes a milky fluid, which on c\pol|pr£ to the open, 

W, 
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air, feparates into an elaftic coagulum, and watery 
liquid, apparently of no ufe, after the reparation take# 
place. This coagulum is not only like the American 
caout-chouc or Indian rubber, but •poffelles the fero$ 
properties, as will be feen from the following experi¬ 
ments and observations made on fome which had been 
extfadted from the vine about five months ago. A ball 
of it now before me, is to my fenl'e, totally void of 
fmell, even when cut into, is very firm, nearly fphe- 
rical, meafures nine and a half inches in circumfc- 
rence, and weighs Seven ounces and a quarter, its co* 
lour on the outfide is that of American caout-chouc, 
where frelh cut into of a light brown colour till the 
action of the air darkens it; throughout there are nu¬ 
merous Small cells, filled with a portion of light brown 
watery liquid above mentioned. This ball, in limply 
falling from a height of fifteeri feet, rebounds about 
ten or tweh e times, the firft is from five to Seven feet 
high, the iucceeding ones of courfe leffening by 
gradation. 

This fubfiance is not now foluble in the above men¬ 
tioned liquid contained in its cells, although fo in¬ 
timately blended therewith when firft drawn from the 
plant, as to render it fo thin, as to be readily applied 
to the various purpofes to which it is fo well adapted 
when in a fluid fiatc. 

From what has been faid, it wilL be evident that 
this caout-chouc , poffelles a confiderable ftiare of Soli¬ 
dity and elafticity in an eminent degree. 1 compared, 
the laft quality, with that of American caout-chouc 
by taking fmall flips pf each, and extending them till 
they broke; that of Urceola, was* found capable of* 
bearing a much greater degree of extenfion, (and 
contraction) than the American : however, this may 
be owing to the time the relpe&ive fubfiances have 
been drawn from their plants. 

La 
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The Urceola caoutchouc, rubs out the marks of s 
black lead pencil, as readily as the American, and is 
evidently the fubftance of which the Chinefe make 
their elaftic rings/ 

It contains much combuftible matter, burning^n- 
tirely away, with a clear flame, emitting a confidera- 
ble deal of dark-coloured fmoke which readily con- 
denfes into a large proportion of exceeding fine foot, 
or lamp-black; at the fiime time it gives but little 
fmell, and that not difagreeable; the combuflion is 
often fo rapid, as to raufe drops of a black liquid, 
very like tar, to fall from the burning mafs; this is 
equally inflammable with the reft, and continues 
when cold in its femi-fluid ftate, mt totally void of 
clafticity; in America the caout-chouc is ufed for 
torches, Ours appears to be equally fit for that pur- 
pofe. Expofed in a filver fpoon to a heat, about 
equal to that which melts lead or tin, it is reduced 
into a thick, black, inflammable liquid, iuch as drop 9 
from it during corubuftion, and is equally deprived of 
its elaftic powers confequently rendered unfit for 
thole purpoies, for which its original clafticity ren¬ 
dered it lo proper. 

» 

It is infolublc in fpirits of wine, nor has water any* 
more effect on it, except when aliilled by heat, and 
then it is only foftened by it. 

Sulphuric acid reduced it into a black, brittle, 
charcoal like fubftance, beginning at the furface of 
the caout-chouc, and if the pieces are not very thin, of 
( finall, it requires fome days to penetrate to their cen¬ 
tre; during the procefs, the acid is rendered very dark 
coloured, almoft black. If the fulphuric acid if pre- 
vioufly diluted, with only an equal quantity of water, 
it does not then appear to have any efleft on this fub¬ 
ftance, nor is the colour of the liquid changed thereby/ 

Nitric 
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Nitric acid reduced it in twelve hours to a fafr, 
yellow, unelaftic mafs, while the acid is rendered yel ¬ 
low ; at the end of two days, the caout-chouc had ac* 
quired fome degree of friability anci hardnefs.. The 
fame experiment made on American caout-chouc was 
attfnded with fimilar effedts. Muriatic acid had no 
effedl on it. 

Sulphuric aether only lbftened it, and rendered the 
different minute portions it was cut into eafily united, 
and without any Teeming diminution of elaliicity. 

Nitric sether I did not find a better mcnftnram 
than the vitriolic, confequently, if the aether I em¬ 
ployed was pure, of which I have dome doubt, this 
fubilance muft differ eflentially from that of America, 
which Beun’iaud reports to be lbluble in nitric 
aithcr. 

Where this fubflance can be had in a fluid flate, 
there is no neceflity for difTolving or foftening it, to 
render it applicable to the various ul’es for which it 
may be required; but where the dry caout-chouc is 
only procurable, lulphuric aether promises to be an 
ufeful medium, by which it may be rendered fo foft 
as to be readily formed into a variety of fhapes. 

Like American caout-chouc , it is foluble in the ef- 
fential oil of turpentine, and I find it equally fo in 
Cajeput oil, an eflential oil, laid to.be obtained from 
the leaves of Melaleuca Leucadendron, Both folutions 
appear perfedl, thick, and very glutinous. Spirits of 
wine, added to the folution in Cajeput oil, foon 
united with the oil, and left the caout-chouc floating* 
on the mixture in a foft femi-fluid flate, which, on 
being wafhed in the fame liquor, and expofed to the 
air, became as firm as before it was diflblvcd, and 
retained its elaftic powers perfectly, while in the in¬ 
termediate Hates between femi-fluid and Arm, it could 

La be 
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be drawn out into long, transparent threads, refem- 
bling, in the polifh of their furface, the fibres of the 
tendons of animals; when they broke, the elafticity 
was fo great, that 1 each end inflantaneoufly returned 
to its refpe&ive mafs. Through all thefe ft ages the 
leafl prelfure with the finger and thumb united dif¬ 
ferent portions, as perfectly as if they never had been 
feparated, and without any clamminefs, or flicking 
to the fingers, which renders moll of the folutions of 
caont-chout , fo very unfit for the purpofes for which 
they are required. A piece of catgut covered with 
the half infpifTated folution, and rolled between two 
fmooth furl;ices, foon acquired a polilh, and con¬ 
fidence very proper for bougies. Cajeput oil, I allb 
found a good menftruum for American caoutchouc y 
.and was as readily feparated by the addition of a little 
fpirit of wine, or rum, as the other, and appears 
equally fit for ufc, as I covered a piece of catgut with 
the wathed folution, as perfectly as with that of £/r- 
'ceola. The only difference I coulcl obferve, was a 
little more adhefivenefs from its not drying fo quickly; 
the oil of turpentine had greater attraction for the ca~ 
cui-chnuc , than for the fpirits of wine, confequently 
remained obltinately united to the-former, which pre¬ 
vented its being brought into that flate of firmneis fit 
for handling, which it acquired when Cajeput oil 
was the menftruum. 

The Cajeput folution employed as a vamifli did 
not dry, but remained moill and clammy, whereas 
the turpentine folution dried pretty fail. 

* , 

, Exprefled oil of olives and linfeed proved imper¬ 
fect rnenflruums while cold, as the caoutchouc , in fe¬ 
deral days, was only rendered foft, and the oils fffeid, 
but with a degree of heat equal to that which melts 
fin, continued for about twenty-five minutes, it was 
perfectly diffolvcd, but the folution remained thin 
and void of elafticity. I alfo found it Soluble in wax, 

and 
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and in butter in the fame degree of heat, but ftiU 
thefc foiutions were without clailicity, or any appear¬ 
ance of being ufeful. 

I fhall now conclude what I have to offer on the 
caoutchouc, or Urceola elaftica, with obfcrving that 
fome philosophers of eminence have entertained doubts 
of the American caoutchouc being a Ample vegetable 
fubitance, and fufpeft it to be an artificial produc¬ 
tion, an idea which I hope the above detailed experi¬ 
ments will help to eradicate, and confequently to re- 
ftore the hiltories of that fubflancc by M. Dc la Con - 
damme and others, to that degree of credit to which 
they feem jiiiily entitled, in fupport of which it may 
be further obferved, that beiides Urceola elnjlica there 
are many other trees, natives of the Torrid Zone, that 
yield a milky juice, poilciiing qualities nearly of the 
fame nature, as artocarpus hit eg rifolia (common jack 
tree) ficus rdgiqfus et lmlica, Hippomane higlandulofa, 
Cecropia pel tat a, &c. 

The caout-chouc or ficus relight fa , the Hindus con- 
fider the moil tenacious vegetable juice they are ac¬ 
quainted with; from it their belt bird lime is pre¬ 
pared. I have examined its qualities as well as thofe 
of ficus Indica and artocarpus integrifolia , by experi¬ 
ments, iimilar to thofe above related, and found them 
triflingly elaftic when compared with the American 
and Urceola caoutchoucs , but infinitely more vifeid 
than either; they are allb inflammable, though in a' 
lefs degree, and fhew nearly the fame phenomena 
when immerfed in the mineral acids, folution of cauftic 
alkali, alkohol, fat, and eflential oils; but the folution 
in Cajeput oil could not be feparated by fpirits of 
win* and collected again like the foiutions of the 
Urceola and American caoutchoucs. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF .THE 

ASTRONOMICAL LABOURS 

OP 

JAYASINHA, RAJAH OF AMBHERE, OR 
JAYANAGAR. 

By William Hunter, Efquire. 

• 

W HILE the attention of the learned world has 
been turned towards the Rate of fcience in 
remote ages and countries, and the labours of the 
sifiatick Society have been more particularly di¬ 
rected to inveftigate the knowledge attained by the 
ancient inhabitants of Hinduftan ; it is a tribute due 
to a congenial fpirit, to refcue from oblivion thofe 
among their defcendants in modern times, who, riling 
fuperior to the prejudices of education, of national 
pride and religion, have driven to enrich their coun¬ 
try with fcicntific truth derived from a foreign fource. 

The name of Jayasinha is not unknown in Eu¬ 
rope ; it has been coniigned to immortality by the 
pen of the illuftrious Sir William Jones : but yet, 
the extent of his exertions in the caufe of fcience is 
little known ; and the juft claims of fuperior genius 
and zeal will, I hope, juftify my taking up a part of 
the Society's time with a more particular enumera¬ 
tion of his labours. , 

Jey-sing or Jayasinha fucceeded to the inheri¬ 
tance o£ the ancient Rajahs of Ambhere, in the year 
Ptcramadluya 1750, correfponding to 16Q3 of the 
Chrifttan sera. His mind had been early ftored with 
the knowledge contained in the Hindu writings, but 
he appears to have peculiarly attached himfelf to the 

mathc- 
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mathematical fciences, and his reputation for fkill in 
them flood fo high, that he was chofen by the Empe¬ 
ror Mahommed Shah to reform the calendar, which, 
from the inaccuracy of the emitting tables, had ccafed 
to correfpond with the actual appearance of the hea¬ 
vens. Jayasinha undertook the tafk, and conftrutfled 
a new let of tables, which in honour of the reigning 
prince he named Zee} Mahommedjhuhy . By thefc alma¬ 
nacks are conftrufled at Dehl t>, and all altronomicai 
computations made at the prcfent time. The bell and 
molt authentic account of his labours for the comple¬ 
tion of tins woik and the advancement of altronomicai 
knowledge is contained in his own preface to the 7j€cj 
M ahommeJjhtihj , which follow i> with a literal tranl- 
lation. 


4 Praife be to God, 
4 fuch that the minutely 

* difeerning genius of the 

* profoundelt geometers 

* in uttering the fmallelt 
4 particle of it, may open 
4 the mouth in confef- 
4 lion of inability; and 

* fuch adoration, that the 

* fiudy and accuracy of 
4 aftronomers who mea- 
4 fure the heavens, on 
6 the firft Hep towards 
4 exprefling it, may ac- 
4 knowledge their afto- 
4 nifhment and utter in- 
4 fufticiency. Let us 
‘ devote ourfelves at the 
e altar of the King of 

* Kings, hallowed be his 
4 name! in the book of 

* the regifter of whofe 
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* power the lofty orb3 of 
4 heaven are only a few f 


I 


<Xju j 

‘leaves; and the ftars yfJ, * 

<inrl t’Vifit- v ▲ % * 1 • . x , \ 1 


IJ 


\kj& OJ 

Gum! 


and that heavenly & ^ 

courfer the fun, a ftnail ^ \ ^ 

piece of money in the J' 

treafury of the empire j\ CXiioL* 

of the Moft High. ^I^IloJbu- 

b &/• 

. j r>^ 

uir?j 

I / a 


l 

r I 

j '-r* s * 

\ I *• • I •*• 

•y l ** b* 

*V's*b 

SA*y«» J L»J*i» 

y* Ui ^ r y V U/Tj 

‘the almanack of the w _Cj 

* various kinds of feeds m ** f t/^rrr 1 

* and of fruits which it ui>bsr* * £>yajL* <J 

4 contains. And if he a* # ^ ij ;( 

4 had not enlightened 

c the dark path of the qSJ ^3 laxacT® 

* elements with the OwJ , 7 V *< 

■ torches of the fixed ^7 

* ftars, the planets, and qj 

* the resplendent fun and cliu J Awjj Oul 

* moon, how could it . 14 . 

j\ <j»j+rU*> 


‘ If he hadnot adorned 
‘ the pages of th^ table 
‘ of the climates of tfle 
4 earth with the lines of 
* rivers, and the cha- 
c racers of grafles and 
‘ trees, no calculator 
4 could have conftrufted 


have been poftible to 
4 arrive at the end of 


<*5~ 


‘ our willies, or to efeepe ,_J>| . '.A* oUUiia. 
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* the precipices of igno- 0 Lj .O y^tXJLsI 

^From inability to I JLtif 

4 comprehend the all-en- O' /*’ l / r ^ J 
4 comparing beneficence 

* of his power, Hippar- v 
4 onus is an ignorant 
•clown, who wrings the 

* hands of vexation ; and 
4 in the contemplation of 
4 his exalted inajefty, 

* Ptolemy is a bat, who 

* can never arrive at the 
4 fun of truth : The do 

* monilrations of Eu- 




‘ clid are an imperfect 

• lketch of the forms of 

• his contrivance ; and 

• thoufands of Jemshed 

• Cashy, or Nuseer 

• Toosee, in this at- 

• tempt would labour in 

• vain. 

‘ But fince the well* 

• wiflier of the works of 
4 creation, and the ad- 

• miring fpe&ator of the 

• theatre of infinite wif- 

• dom and providence, 

• Servai-Jexfing from the 
4 firft dawning of reafon 
4 in his mind, and during 
4 its progrefs towards ma- 
4 turity, was entirely de- 
4 votedtotheftudyofma- 

• thematical fcience, and 
f the bent of his mind was 
4 conftmtly directed to 
4 the folution of its moft 
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* difficult problems; by 
4 the aid of the fupreme 
4 artificer he obtained a 
4 thorough knowledge of 

* its principles and rules. 
4 —He found that the cal- 
4 culation of the places of 
4 the ftars as obtained 
4 from the tables in com- 
'* ;non ufe, fucli as the 
4 new tables of Seid 
4 Goorganee andKitA- 
4 c an ee, and the 7^^- 
4 hit - Mtila - Chand - Ak- 
4 ber-Jhahee , and the 
4 Hindu books, and the 
4 European tables, in ve- 
4 ry many cafes, give 
4 them widely different 
4 from thole determined 
4 *by observation : efpe- 
4 dally the appearance of 
4 the new moons, the 
4 computation of which 
4 does not agree with ob- 
4 ferration. 

4 Seeing that very im- 
4 portant"affairs both re- 
4 garding religion and 
4 the adminiftration of 
4 empire depend upon 
4 theie ; and that in the 
4 time of the riling and 
4 fetting of the planets, 
4 and the fcafons of 
4 echpfes of the fun and 
4 moon, many confidera- 
4 ble difagreements, of a 
4 fimilar nature* were 
4 found; he reprefented 
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‘ it to his majefty of dig- ^03 KJ&/**- 

‘ nity and power, the ... « " 

* fun of the firmament C * iv \f; t/ ^C/ 

‘ of felicity and domini- 9j& C J 

‘ on, the fplendor of the (Cjlji J» « C^JLtdC 
‘forehead of imperial ” . x , y* , . ^,..^ 

‘ magnificence, the un- ^ 

‘ rivalled pearl of the fea , lG )& tG . ,gl " 

* of fovereignty, the in- . ^*7 rT. A 

‘ comparably brighteft ^ 

* liar of the heaven of (^yldc 

‘ empire, whole ltandard ' UaC ^ ^ ^ 

‘ is the Sun, whofe reti- C . f.T 

* nue the Moon ; wliofe i/y*" 

lance is Mars, and his <^aX» (,£I 
pen like Mercury; 
with attendants like 
Venus; whole threlh- 
old is the Iky, whofe 
lignct is Jupiter; 

‘whofe centinel Sa- 
‘turn; the Emperor 
‘ defeended from a long 
‘ race of Kings; an 

* Alexander in digni- 
‘ ty; the Iliadowof God ; 

‘the vi(5lorious king, 

4 Mohammed Shah, may 
*■ he ever be triumphant 
‘an battle l 

‘ He was pleafed to rc- ^ ^ a<z~> * 

* ply, fince you, who kre - ; * , 

‘ learned in tiie myfteries y*** O 

‘ of fcience, have a per- Jv’ V^tyO J*\ K> 

‘ feft knowledge of this 1 a L^O,->L- v . ^ 

‘ bled die aftconomers j O S^^ 9 . 

‘ andgeometriciansof the * \(j* JvJu * j 

‘ faith of Islam and the -y * 

‘ j^raviins and Pandits , '6^ uv^. 

and 
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4 and the aftronomers of 

4 Europe, and having pre- * .... f ..TV 

‘ pared all the apparatus Aa^um. 

* of an obfervatory, do 

‘ >' ou fo ! abou i f ° r the ? f - jJCil eofAfe JoU 

* certaimng of the point u "* 

‘ inqueltion, thatthedil* a£=» 

‘ agreement betwejn the „J 

‘ calculated times of thole J* . ^ it 

‘phenomena, and the V* 

‘ times in jvhich they are OO ^Ju 

‘ obl'ervedto happen may 
4 be re< 5 tified. , » v • 

* Although this was ^ vj^ 

4 a mighty talk, which 

‘during a long period of ^gLaJ. j\ *£=» V J& 

‘ time none of the power- ** * i ..... v 

‘ ful Rajahs bad profc- jH. ^ ^ 

* cuted ; nor, among the £ 5 Js^c^^aj (^jl \^y\ 

‘ tribes of Islam, lince j\ ^ -)km\ <Jj&! As j 

; thetime °l **® art >' r - uCux!iiij^o,u,.,uj 

‘ prince, whole lins are ... -v° 5 w v *°/. 

‘ forgiven, Mirza Ulu- vj*>J 0*. 

‘ ga Beg, to the prefent, ^ :g-» JU O»o*>» jl 
‘ which comprehends a > 

* period of more than ***** J* * 

‘ three hundred years,had . _Y t ^ l rt/ T a M.Lakf C*y 
4 any one of the kings, t ^ w 1* 1- 

‘ poflelTed of power and # ° U 

‘ dignity, turned his at- 4 a**X» asLjaj** 

‘ tention to this obie&; . \ . nr i —j , r\ , «• 

‘ yet, to accomplifh the J? ^ ^ /J?. 

4 he had received, he . . » " . ; » 

* f m gi) bound the girdle UJJ* JT* V** 

4 pf refolution about the ^Lu» 

‘loins of his foul, and j| 7 ^ 1*3tjk* 

‘ conftru< 5 ted here (at ^ . 7^. '• v ' „ 

‘ Dehly) feveral # of the C ^ J * 

4 inllruments of anobfer* aasLUm «Xoy*( aXjJ* 

• ^ * vatorv. 
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* vatory, fuch as had been 

* created at Samar cand, 
‘ ‘agreeably to the Mvful- 

* man books: fuch as ha* 

* tul-huluck , of brafs, in 
4 diameter three guz of 
‘ the meafure now in ufe, 
‘ (which is nearly equal to 

* two cubits of the CoramJ 
4 and 7jiit-ul-Jkobetein,2LTi& 

Zat-ul-fuchciein, and 
4 Suds-Fukheri, and Jham• 

* lah . But finding that 
4 brafs inftruments did 
4 not comeup to the ideas 
‘ which he had formed of 
‘ accuracy,becaiifc of the 
^fmallnels of their fize, 
4 the want of divifion in- 
4 to minutes, the {halting 
4 and wearing of tlicir 
4 axes, the difplacement 
4 of the centres of the cir- 
4 cles, and the Drifting of 
4 the planes of the inftru- 
4 ments ; he concluded 
•vthat the reafon why the 
4 determinations of the 
4 cients,fuch asHipp ar- 
4 * citus and Ptolemy 
4 \ proved inaccurate, mull 
4 have been of this kind; 
^therefore he conftnuft- 

* ed in Dar- ul-khelafet 
4 Shah -Jchanabady which 
•4»thefeat of empire and 
‘.ptofperity, inftruments 
c of his own invention, 

* fqclr as Jcy-pergas and 

* Ram-junter and Scmratr 
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4 junter, the fe mi diameter 
4 of which is of eighteen 
4 cubits, and one minute 
4 on it is a barley-corn 
4 and a half; of Hone and 
4 lime, *>f perfect ftabili- 
4 ty, with attention to. the 
4 rules of geometry, and 
4 adjuftment to the meri- 
4 dian, and to the latitude 
4 of the place, and with 
4 care in the meafuring 
4 and fixing of them ; lo 
4 that the inaccuracies 

* from the fluking of the 
4 circles, and the wear- 
4 ing of their axes, and 
4 dilplacemenl of their 
4 centres,and the iiicqua- 

* lity of the minutes, 
4 might be corredled. 

4 Tims an accurate 
4 method of conflringing 
4 an obfei \ atoiy was efta- 
4 blillicd ; and the dif- 

* ierence which had ex- 
4 ifted between the com- 
4 puted and oblerved 
4 places of the fixed fiars 
4 and planets, by means 
4 of obferving their mean 

* motions and aberrations 
4 with fuch infliuments, 
4 was removed. And, in 
4 order to confirm the 
4 truth of thefe obferva- 
4 tions, he confi.rutted 
4 infirumentsof the fame 
4 kind in Suva/ Jeypoor % 
4 and 

4 and Oujfin .—When he 
' 4 compared thefe obfer- 
Vol. V. 
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\b$ 

* vatories, after allowing 

* for the difference of 
4 longitude between the 


4 calculations agreed.- 
4 Hence he detei mined 


>.vrf 

-— ——.- , , O v - 

4 places wheretl*ey flood, 4 *- > <■*** 

4 the obfervations and & -do /.jjc-Ji 

ect sf*. O'* 6 * cffjif* 

* to cieet limilar obier- ’ f 

* vatories in other large ^ bc^i=> 

4 cities, that lo every per- cX*^ b ^ ^Uu*T 

fon who is devoted to y* A<g-i b I g=i__ a 

SW 

*AJ 

tXifc I *2* 

^JV-I cXsdsr? wijL*e «*£==> 
might by thefeinftru- B J^U^ Lou IV)']' 
4 ments obierve the pile- i* Ti . 

4 nomena. But, leemg .... 

4 that in many cafes it is 

4 nccefiaiy to determine . AliuC***o cLoJ a*^ 

4 pall or future pheno- 
mena, and alfo, that in 


thefe fludies, whenever 
4 he wifhes to afceTtain 
4 the place of a flar, or 
4 the relative lituation of 
4 one liar to another, 


/ -AjSeo * ^ 
,\jC> t.—\£~» 


4 the mllant of their oc 
4 currencc, clouds oi ram 
4 may prevent the obfer- 
4 vation, or the power 
4 and opportunity of ac- 


0 


cXajL^j 

< \fz =7 c3wjL» jjl£=» 

Ocwy £J U oj/'W 

4 cefs to an oblcrvatory AaJcx Jw> j 

4 may be wanting, he .. . i ••• 

deemed it necefiaiy L$.J r , /*** • /l? - *"*'* 


4 that a table be con- &£sa&y*i*AZ & \M» 

4 ftru&ed, by means of £ du t-fT 

• which the daily places ^Lo . 

4 of the liars being cal- ... * * 

4 culated every year, and. JoOjd 
‘ difpofed in a calenda., * . ^ j^g ^ 

; ” a f y be aUa > s ,n reld, - ^ ^ aibcLUc^j 

f In the fame manner ll**'— 

4 as the geometers and L*> uJuLw ^IvXwoj^* j 

altronomcrs 
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4 aflronomers of antiqui- 

* ty bellowed many years jjj jjf / , 

4 on the practice of ob- .. ^ 

4 fervation, thus, for the /''-fir* < ^* J &fy*** '*~*i/** 
4 eftablifhment of a cer- db 
4 tain method, after hav- , et ^ \ ' * 

* ing conftrudted thefe •• -z */"i^T. 

* inllruments, the places 

4 of the liars were daily JcT 

< obfen ' ed i u Af 7 fev - n 

4 years had been lpent in —' r~ 

4 this employment, in- z* 4 ^ O^z* CH • 

4 formation was received, (^Ou o r CU-ST"Ob -3 

* tKif aKAiit ♦■Inc 4im»» r>K_ **« X ' . .* L *r 

* fervatorics had 

4 conftru<5led in Europe , ^bUL, Lx. J l 

< and that the learned of - JuU£*'Ci / .UJulj 

4 that country w-ere em- ^ J *’ * 

* ployed in the pft>fecu- AO*. 

4 tion of this important Ls^l .<3 

‘ work ; that the bulinefs ^ Cd l/ 3T , Ovlt. 
4 of the obiervaiory was ^ ^ 

v-.»ALotis^y 


4 Hill carrying on there, 

4 and that thev were con- 
* 

4 llantly labouring to de- 
4 termine w'ith p.ccuracy, 
4 the fubtleties of this fei- 
4 ence. For this reafon, 
4 having fent to that 
4 country l’everal lkilful 
4 perfons along with Pa- 
4 DRKMANoEL,andhav- 
4 ing procured the new 
tables which had been 


bs^V. y.\ <sudjz Uj Oul 
cXyJtx^e {j*+^ cX^o*. 

c£b*ib 


b t3b lj 

sOL~b— *** j—s C^v- ■■ ,.w 

b a/^ Lsr'X 

&S&Z& JlT j l* 

4 confined there thirty /gL^ >b A^iJ* u-v ^ 
years* before,and pub- :• v ^ « / 

lilhed under, the name J^O * *-**.«“ 

of* Leyyer -|-, as well as * 4 ~^v J AaO 

* Jeysing finilhed his tables in the year of theHijira tl4I, or 
A. D. 1728. * ' 

f Da la Hire, published the firft edition of his tables in 1087* 
and the fecond in 1702 . * , 

M % .. 
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* the European tablesan- 

* tenor to thofe ; on ex- 
( aminingand comparing 
e thecalculatiorusof thcfe 

* tables, with actual ob- 
‘ fenation, it appeared 
c there was an ciror in the 

* fomioi, in diligning the 
( moo.fh place, of half a 
( degiee : although the 
s error in the other pla- 
4 netsw.t' nor (<> o r< at, v u 
4 thermic »of lol ti and lu- 
4 nar eclipt* •> N* fm nd to 
‘ come out late 1 or c«rlia 
4 than the truth, by the 

* foui th pait of a 

e or fifteen puls*. Hence 

* lie concluded that, linee 
‘ in Europe, agronomical 
4 inftruments have not 

* been contlrudcd of 
4 Inch afize, and iolaige 
4 diameters, the motions 

* which have been ob- 
4 ferved with them may 

* have deviated a little 
4 from the truth; finee,in 
4 this place, by the aid of 
‘ the unerring artificer, 
4 aftronomical mftru- 
4 meins have been con- 
4 ttrudfd v\ ith *ul thec\- 
4 adneft that 'tlie he irt 

* c can dclire; and the mo- 
4 tions of the liars have, 
‘ for a long period, been 

* conftantly observed 
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* * Equal to fix minutes of o>ir tune, Hn error of three minutes in 

* themoon\ pbte would oc^ahwix th's difference in i n:e. .trail;, it 
1 is Improbable, that La Hike’s, tables fliouldhe inaccurate to the 

* evient mentioned above, of half a degiee, I conceive theie mu ft 
‘ bean -ijoi in the oiigin.il 

with 
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* witli them ; agreeably 
4 to obfen ation the mean 
4 motions and equations 
4 were cftabhflicd. lie 
‘ found the calculation to 

* agree peifcdtly with the 
4 obfervation; and al- 
4 though even to this day 

* the bufineis of the ob- 
4 lervatorj is earned on, 

* a table under the name 
4 of his MajeA), the Iha- 
4 dow of God, compu.- 
4 lxending the tnoft acui- 
4 rate rules,and moftper- 
4 fe<ft methods ol com- 
4 putation was conftruift- 
4 ed ; that lo, when the 
4 places of the flats, and 
4 the appearance of the 
4 new moons, and the 
4 eclipfes ol the fun and 
4 moon, and the con- 
4 juntflionsof the heaven- 
4 1) bodies, are comput- 
4 ed by it, they may ar- 
4 rive as near as poflible 
4 to the truth, which, in 
4 fa<5f, is c\ery day feen 
4 and confirmed in the 
4 oblervatorv. 

4 It therefore behoveth 
4 thofe who excel in this 
6 art, in return for fogreat 
4 a benefit, to offer up 
4 their prayers for long 
4 continuance of the pow- 
4 er and profperity of fo 
4 good a King,, the fafe- 
4 guard of the earth, and 
4 thus obtain for them- 
4 felves a blefling in 

* both worlds. 
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The five obfervatories conftnufted by Jayafinha ftill 
exift, in a ftate more or lefs perfect. Having had the 
opportunity of examining four of the number, I ftiall 
fubjoin a ftiort 'defcription of them. 

The obfervatory at Dehly is fituated without the 
walls of the city, at the distance of one mile and a 
* quarter; it lies S. 22 deg. W. from the Jmnmah Mnf- 
jit/> at. the diftance of a mile and three quarters, its 
latitude 28 deg. 37 min. 37 fee. N. * longitude 77 
deg. 2 min. 27 fee. E. from Greenwich ; it confifts of 
feveral detached buildings : 

1 . A large Equatorial Dial, of the form reprefented 
at the letter A in Sir Robert Barker's defeription of 
the Benares obfervatory, (Ph. Tran . vol. LXVII.) its 
form is pretty entire, but the edges of the gnomon, and 
thofeof the circle on which the degreeswere marked,arc 
broken in fcveral places. The length of the gnomon, 
meafured with a chord, I found to be 118 feet feven 
inches, reckoning its elevation equal to the latitude of 
the obfervatory, 28 deg. 37 min.; this gives the length 
of the bafe 104 feet one inch, and the perpendicular 
height 56 feet nine inches; but, the ground being 
lower at the north end, the adlual elevation at the top 
of the gnomon above it is more than this quantity. 
This is the inftrument called by Jayafinha, femrat 
Hunter (the prince of dials). It is built of ftone, but 
the edges of the gnomon and of the arches, where the 
graduation was, were of white marble, a few final! 
portions of which only remain. 

. 2. At a little diftance from this inftrument towards 
the N. W. is another equatorial dial, more entire, but 
l'maller, and of a different conftru&ion. In^the mid¬ 
dle ftands a gnomon, which, as ufual in tFiefe build¬ 
ings, contains a ftai'r up to the top. On each fide of 

♦ The- latitude alTigned to it in the Zcej Mdbonmedjbaby is 28 
deig. 37 min. 

this 
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this gnomon are two concentric femicircles, having for 
their diameters the two edges of the gnomon ; they 
have a certain inclination to the horizon : at the fouth 
point, I found it to be twenty-nine ^degrees (nearly 
equal to the latitude,) but at fome diftance from that 
point it was thirty-three degrees. Hence it is evident, 
that they reprefent meridians, removed by a certain 
angle upon the meridian of the place. On each tide 
of this part is another gnomon, equal in fize to the 
former; and to the ealtward and weft ward of them, 
are the arches on which the hours arc marked. The ulc 
of the centre part above deferibed, I have never been 
able to learn. The length of the gnomon, which is equal 
to the diameter of the outer ciiclc, is thirty-five feet 
four inches. The length of a degree on the outer 
circle is 3.74 inches. The diftance between the 
outer and inner circle is two feet nine inches. Each 
degree is divided into ten parts, and each ot theie is 
fubdivided into itx parts or minutes. 

3. The north wall of this building connedfo the 
three gnomons at their higheft end, and on this wall 
is deferibed a graduated femicircle, for taking the al 
titudes of bodies, that lie due eaft or due weft from 
the eye of the oblcner. 

4. To the weftwardof thisjbuilding, andclofcto it, 
is a wall, in the plane of the meridian, on which is 
deferibed a double quadrant, having for centres the 
two upper corners of th*e wall, for obTerving the alti¬ 
tudes of bodies pafling the meridian, either to the 
north or fouth of the Zenith. One degree on thefe 
quadrants meafured 2.833 inches, and thefe are di¬ 
vided into minutes. 

5. To the fouthward of the great dial are two build¬ 
ings, named 


M 4 


Vftuandh . 
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UJluanal. They exactly refcmble .one another, and 
are deligned for the fame purpofe, which is to ob¬ 
serve the altitude and azimuth of the heavenly bodies, 
they are two incumber, on purpofe that two perfons 
may obferve at the lame time, and fo compare and 
cot reft their obiervations. 

Thefe buildings arc circular, and in the centre of 

each is a pillar of the fame height with the building 

lddf, which is open at top. From this pillai, at the 

height of about three feet from the bottom, proceed 

radii of Hone hoiizontally to the circular wall of the 

• 

building. Thefe radii aie thiity in number; the 
fparts between them are equal to the radii themlchea, 
which ineidurc m breadth as they re» edefrom the pil¬ 
lar, fo that each radius and each termediate lpace 
iorms a ieftor of fix degrees*. 

The wall of the building at the IJiaccs between the 
radii foims recedes intcinally, being thinner at thole 
places than where it joins the radii. In each of thefe 
recedes arc two windows, one o\er the other ; and in 
the Tides of the rccefs are fquare holes, at about the 
difiance of two lect, abo\c one another, by means of 
which a pci ion may climb to the top. On the edges 
of thele recedes aie marked the degrees of Lhc fun’s 
altitude, or rather the tangents of thole degrees fhcun 
by the fhadow of the centre pillar; and numbered 
from the top, from onq degree to forty-fi\ e. For the 
altitude, when the fun riles'higher, the degrees are 
marked on the horizontal radii; but they aie num¬ 
bered from the pillar outwards, beginning with one, 
fo that the number here pointed out by the fhadow, 
is the complement of the altitude. Thefe degrees are 
lubdividpd into minutes. The fpaces on the ywill, op¬ 
posite to the radii, are divided into fix equaTparts, or 
degrees, by lines drawn from top to bottom, but 
thefe degrees aie not fubdrvided. By obferving on 

, which 
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which of thefe the fhadow of the pillar falls, wejnay 
determine the fun’s azimuth. The parts on the pillar, 
oppofite to the radii, and the intermediate fpaces, in aU 
iixty, are marked by lines reaching no. the top, and 
painted of different colours. 

In the fame manner that we determine the altitude 
and azimuth of the fun, we may alfo ohiferve thole of 
the moon, when her light is llrong enough to call a 
fhadow. Thofe of the moon at other times, or of a 
flar, may alfo be found by placing the eye either on" 
one of the radii, or at the edge of one. of the recefles in 
the wall (according as the altitude is greater or lefg 
than forty-five degrees,) and moving along till the 
top of the pillar is in a line with the objeCt. The .de¬ 
gree at which the eye is placed will give the altitude, 
or its complement, and the azimuth is known from 
the number of the radius to which the eye is applied. 

The dimenfions of the building are 3 s follow : 

Length of the radius from the circumfe- Ft. In. 
rence of tiie centre pillar to the wall; 
being equal to the height of the wall 
above the radii - -- -- -- 24 6 § 

Length of one degree on the circular wall 5 * 

Which gives for the whole circumference 1?2 6 
Circumference t meafured by a handkerchief ? 

of the pillar * carried round it ' ' * 

f t Deduced from its coloureds 
^ divifions meafured with f 17 2J 
t. compafles - - - J 

I do not fee how obfervations can be made when 
the fhadow falls on .the fpaces between the ftone radii 
or feCtors; and from reflecting on this, I am inclined 
to think, that the two inftruments, inftead of being 
duplicates, may be fupplementary one to the other; 
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the fetors in one correfponding to the vacant fpaces 
in the other, fo that in one or other an obfervalion of 
any bocjy vifible above the horizon, might at any 
time be made. * This point remains to be .afccr- 
tained. 

6 . Between thefe two buildings and the great equa¬ 
torial dial, is an inftrument called Jhamlah. It is a 
concave hemifpherical furface, formed of maibn work, 
to reprefent the inferior htfmifphcro of the heavens. 
It is divided by fix ribs of l'olid work, and as many 
hollow fpaces; the edges of which reprefent meridians 
at the diftance of fifteen degrees from one another. 
The diameter of the hemifphcre is twenty-feven feet 
five inches. 

The next in point of lizc and prefervation among 
thofe which I have had the opportunity of examining, 
is the obfervatory at Oujein. It is fituated at the 
fouthern extremity of the city in the quarter called 
JeyfiHgpoonth) where are 11 ill the remains of a palace of 
Jayajinha , who was loubahdar of Meliva, in the time 
of Mahommed Shah. The parts of it are as follow : 

1 . A double mural quadrant, fixed in the plane of 
the meridian. I.t is a Hone wall twenty-feven feet 
high, and twenty-fix feet in length. The e'aft fide is 
fmooth and covered with pjaifter, on which the qua¬ 
drants are deferibed; on the weft fide is a ftair, by 
which you afeend to the top. At the top, near the 
two corners, and at the diftance of twenty-five feet 
one inch from one another, were fixed two fpikes of 
iron, perpendicular to the plane of the wall; , but 
tiiefe have been pulled out. With thefe points as 
centres, and a radius equal to their diftaneqj^wo arcs 
of 90 degrees are deferibed interfering each other. 
,'J'hefe are divided in the manner * represented in the 

margin. One divifion in the upper 
circle is equal to fix degrees ; in the 

fecond 
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fecortd one degree, (the extent contained hi the 
fpecimens) in the third fix minutes, atid in the fourth 
one minute. One of thefe arcs ferves. to obferve the ' 
altitude of any body to the north, and the other of any 
body to the Couth of the Zenith; but the arc which 
has its centre to the fouth, is continued to the fouth- 
ward beyond the perpendicular, and its centre about 
half a degree, by which, the altitude of the; fun, can 
at all times be taken on this arc. With this inftru- 
ment Jayafmha determined the latitude of Oujcin to be 
23° 10'N. 

Suppofing the latitude, here meant, to be (as is 
moft probable) that of the obfervatory, I was anxious 
to compare it with the refult of my own obfervations 
(Afiatick Kefcarches, vol. IV. p. 150. 152.) and, for 
that purpofe, I made an accurate meafurement from 
our camp, at Shah Dawul’s durguh , to the iiiural 
quadrant of the obfervatory. I found the fouthing of 
the quadrant from our camp to be one mile 3.Q fur¬ 
longs, which makes l' 17 " difference of latitude. 

The latitude of the camp, by medium 
of two obfervations, of the fun is 23° 11' 54" 

Deduced from the medium of fix ob¬ 
fervations of fixed ftars, taken at Ran a 
Khan’s garden, at different latitude 
7 " S. 23 11 45 

From obfervation of the fun at the 
fame place * 23 11 37 

From two obfervations of octw, taken 
at the houfe in town, at different lati¬ 
tude 32" S. 23 11 28 

164 

Latitude of Shah DawuTs durgar, by 
medium of all obfervations 23 11 41 

Difference of latitude, camp and ob¬ 
fervatory , 1 17 

Gives the latitude of the obfervatory 23 10 24 

A elder 
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A clofer coincidence’could nor be expedted, efpc- 
fially as no account is made of feconds in any of the 
latitudes given in the Zerj Mukommetijhahy. But, if 
farther refinement .were ddired, we might account for 
fhe difference, by the Hindu obfervers not having 
made any allowance for refradion.' Thus, if we fup- 
pofe the fun’s altitude to have been obfcrved, when on 
the equator, the refult will be as follows: 

Latitude of the obfervatory 23° 10 ' 21 " 

Its complement, being the true alti¬ 
tude of the fun on the equator 6(5 >1Q 3(5 

Refradtion 2-1 


Sun’s apparent altitude 66 50 0 

Latitude of the obfervatory from ob - - 
fervation of the fun upon the equator 
without allowing for rcfradlion 23 10 0 

But (befides that I do not pretend, that the mean 
of my own obfervations can be relied on, to a lets 
quantity than fifteen feconds,) when we conlider, that 
a minute on the quadrant of the obfervatory is hardly 
.Op of an inch, without any contrivance for fubdi- 
vifion, we fhall find it needlefs to defeend into fuch 
minute/iefs : and as Jayajinha had European obfervers, 
it is not likely the refradtion would be negledted, 
efpcctally as the Zeej Mahommedjhahy contains a table 
for that purpofe. This table is an exadt copy of M. 
De La Hire’s, which may be feen in the Encyclo¬ 
pedic, art. Refraction. 

This infhrumcnt is called, Ydm-utter-bhitti-yunter. 
With one of the fame kind at Dehly, (No. 4, Dehly 
obfervatory,) in the year 1729 , Jayajinha fays, he de¬ 
termined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23° 28'. 
In the following year (1730) it was obferved by 
‘Godi.v 23" 28' 20". 


2. On 
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2 . On tlie top of the mural quadrant is a fmali f*il- 
lar, the upper circle of which being two feet in alti¬ 
meter, is graduated for obferving the amplitude of the 
heavenly bodies, at their riling ami fetting;* it is 
called Agra Yunter . The circlet, on it are very much' 
effaced. 

3. About the middle of the wall the parapet to the 
callward is mcreafed in tlmkiuls, and on thi-> part is 
conftrufted a horizontal dial called Puebha Yunter. 
lt^ length is two fu*t four inches and a lulf, but the 
diviiiout* on it are nlmoii totally effaced. 

4 Dig anfa Yunter, a ciicular building, 11G feet 
mi i< ipiifuencc. It l now looted with tiles, and 
comu ted into the abode of a Hindu deity, fo that I 
(ouM not get aecelk to evanmie it ^ conlliudtion ; but 
ilic following account ot it i< delivered in the henitat 
SuLiLmta , au afrtonomieal work compofed under the 
lidpedhon of Jujijnha. 

On a hoiizontal plane delciibe the three concentik 
miKb AB C, and draw the north, fouth, call, and 
we ft hm ■», as in the figuie Then, on A build a 


iblid 
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folid pillar, of 
any height at 
pleafurc; on 
B build a 
wall, equal in 
height to the 
pillar at A; 
and on C a 
w'all of dou- 
blethat height. 
From the 
north, fouth, 
call, and weft 
points, on the 
top of the 
wall C ftretch 


the threads N.S. W.E. interfering each other in the 
point D, dircftly above the centre of the pillar A. To 
the centre of that pillar f.iften a thread, which is to 
belaid over the top of the wall C, and to be ftrctched 
by a weight fufpended to the other end ot it. 


The ufe of this inftrument is for observing the azi¬ 
muth (ilig-anfu) of the heavenly bodies ; and the ob- 
fervations with it are made in the following manner: 
The cibferver ftanding at the circumference of the 
circle B, while an afliftant manages the thread move¬ 
able round the circle C, places his eye fo that the ob- 
jedl to be obierved, and the interledlion of the threads 
N.S. W.E. may be in one vertical plane, while he 
direct s the dfliftant to carry the moveable tin cad into 
the fame plane. Then the degrees on the circle C 
cut off by the rtioveable thread, give the azimuth re¬ 
quired. In order to make this oblcrvaiion with ac¬ 
curacy, it feems neceftary that the point D, "and the 
ceotte of the pillar A, fhould be connected by a 

thread 
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thread perpendicular to the horizon ; but no mention. 
is made of this in the original deferiptioh. 

5. Kdree-wila-yunter , or equinoctial dial, is a cy¬ 
linder, placed with its axis horizontally, in the north 
and fouth line, and cut obliquely at the two ends, lb 
that thefc ends are'parallel to the equator (Ndree - 
imla). On each of thcfc ends a circle is deferibed, 
the diameter of which in this initrument is 3 feet 7 
inches and a half. Thefe are divided into gjmrrku, 
of fix degrees, into degrees and fubdivifions, which 
are now effaced. In the centre of each circle, was 
an iron pin (now wanting) perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle, and conlequcntly parallel to the earth’s 
axis. When the fun is in the fouthern figns, the 
hours arc fhewn by the lhadow of the pin in the 
fouth, and when he is in the northern figns by that 
to the north. On the meridian line on both fidcs 
are marked the co-tangent, to a radius equal to the 
length of the centre pin. The fhadow of the pin 
on this line at noon, points out the fun’s declina¬ 
tion. 

6 . SeMrdt-yunter, alfo called Ndree-wila , another 
form of equinoctial dial. (Fig. A of Sir Robert Bar¬ 
ker’s plate.) It conlifis of a gnomon of ftone, con¬ 
taining within it a flair. Its length is 43 feet 3.3 
inches; height from the ground, at the fouth end, 
3 feet 9.7 inches; at the north end 22 feet, being 
here broken. On each fide is built an ire of a circle* 
parallel to the equator, of QO degrees. Its radius is 
9 feet 1 inch ; breadth from north to fouth 3 ' feet 1 ~ 
inch. Thele arcs are divided into g,hurries and fub¬ 
divifions ; and the fhadow of the gnomon among 
them points out the hours. From the north and 
fouth extremities of the interfection of thefe, arcs 
with the gnomon, arc drawn lines upon the gnomon, 
perpendicular to the line of their interfection. Thefe 

are 
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*rc confcnucntly radii of the arcs; and from the points 
on the upper edge of the gnomon where thefe lines 
cut it, are conftructed two lines of tangents, one to 
the northward, #nd another to the fouthward, to a 
radius equal to 'that of the arc. To find the fun’s de¬ 
clination, place a pin among thefe divifions, perpen¬ 
dicular to the edge of the gnomon ; and move it 
backwards and forwards, till its ihadow falls on the 
north or fouth edge of the arc below : the divi- 
fion on which the pin is then placed, will fliew the 
fun’s declination. In like manner, to find the decli¬ 
nation (krdnti) of a liar, and its dtfiance in time, 
from the meridian (net-ghurry) place your eye among 
the divifions of the arc, and move it till the edge of 
the gnomon cut the liar, while an alliltant holds a 
pin among the divifions on the edg- of the gnomon, 
fo that the pin may feem to cover the fiar. Then 
the divifion on the arc. at which the eye was placed, 
will (hew the difiance of the liar from the meridian ; 
while the place of the pin, in the line of tangents, 
will fhew its declination. 

At Maim the remains of the obfervatory are in the 
fort, which was built by Jayaftnha on the bank of the 
Jumna . The inilruments are on the roof of one of 
the apartments. They are all imperfect, and in ge¬ 
neral of fmall dimentions. 

1. An Equinoctial Dial, being a circle nine feet 
two inches in diameter, placed parallel to the plane 
of the equator, and facing northwards. It is divided 
into gjmrries of fix degrees each: each of thefe is 
flibdivided into degrees, which are numbered as puls 
10, 20, SO, 40, 50, Go: laitiy, each fubdivifion is 
farther divided into five parts, being 12 minutes, or 
two puts. In the centre is the remains of the iron 
ftyle, or pin, which ferved to eaft the Ihadow. 
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2. On tbe top of this inftrutncnt is a fhort pillar, 
on the upper Airfare of which is an amplitude inftru- 
ment (like that dcfcribcd No. 2, Qujrin obfervutory, 
railed Agra-ytmter ); but it is only divided into oc¬ 
tants. Its diameter is two feet five inches, 

3. On the level of the terrace is another amplitude 
inftrument, divided into ft xty-equal parts. Its dia¬ 
meter is only thirteen inches. 


4. On the fame terrace is a circle, in the plane of 
the horizon, with a gnomon fimilar to that of a hori¬ 
zontal dial, but the di\ ifions are equal, and of fix de¬ 
grees each. It inuli therefore have been intended for 
iome other purpofe than the common horizontal dial, 
unlefs we may conceive it to hate been made by lome 
pcrlbn who was ignorant of the true principles of that 
inftrument. Tin* could not ha\e been the cafe with 
Jayafmlm and his allronomers ; but the inftrument has 
fome appearance of being of a later date than mod of 
the others: they are all of done or brick, plaidercd 
with lime, in which the lines and figures are cut; and 
the plailter of this inftrument, though on the level of 
the terrace, and confequentlv more expofed to acci¬ 
dents than the others, is the frelhed and mod entire 
of all. 

f 

On the ead wall, but facing wedward, is a fcg- 
mtnt, exceeding a femicirelc, with the arch down¬ 
wards. It is divided into two parts, and each of thefe 
into fifteen dividons. Its diameter is four feet. On 
the weft wall, facing caftwards, is a dmdar fegment, 
with the arch upwards, divided in the fame way as the 
former. Its diameter is feven feet nine inches. 

The obfervatory at Benares having been deferred 
by Sir Robert Barker, and Mr. Williams, I 
Vol. V. • N have 
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have only a few remarks to offer, in addition* to the ac¬ 
count delivered by thofe gentlemen. 

I. A. (of Sir Robert Barkers plate) is the Sewrat- 
yunter , deferibed l)chly obfervarory, No. I. and Oujein 
obfervatory, No. VI. The arcs on each title are car¬ 
ried as far as ninety-lix degrees, which aic lubdivided 
into tenth parts. Each fpacc of fix degrees is num¬ 
bered from the bottom of the arc towards the top, 
iixteen in each arc. Each of thefe is equal to twenty- 
four minutes of our time, which anlwers to the Hindu 
agronomical g,hurry. Belidcs the itair contained in 
the gnomon, one alccnds along a limb of each arc. 
The dimenlions have been given by Mr. H’dliaw r, 
with an accuracy that leaves me 1 >thing to add on 
that head. With refpect to the nafon of the name I 
am fomewhat in doubt. It may have been given from 
its eminent utility ; but the Rajah had conferred on 
one of his principal Pandits the tflle of Semrat or 
Prince; and perhaps this inltruimnt, a> well as the 
Semrat-fiddhanta , may have been denominated in com¬ 
pliment to him ; as another intirument (which I have 
not been able to find out) was called Jy-pergas in al- 
luiion to tlie Rajah's name. 


B is the equino&ial dial or Naree^i i/a of No. V. 
Oujein obfervatory. The name given by the Pandits 
to Mr. Williams (gentu-rage) probably ought to be 
yunter or yunter-raj> q. d. the royal dial. 


C i> a circle of iron, faced with bra is, placed be¬ 
tween two flone pillars, about the height of the eyes, 
and revolving round one of its diameters, which is 
fixed parallel to the axis of the world. The breadth 
of the rim of the circle is two inches, the thickneti* of 
iron one inch, of brafs three tenths of an inch. The 
diameter mentioned before is not the fame breadth, 

and 
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and thicknefs with t;he rim. The limb is divided into 
3 t)0 degrees, each degree into four equal parrs; and 
there arc larger divilions, containing fix degrees each. 
The fizc of a degree is .3 of an inch. •Kound the cen¬ 
tre revolves an index of brat's; the end of which is 
formed as in the margin ; and the line 
A B, which produced, pafics through 
the centre of the circle, marks the J 
degrees. From this defcription, it f \ 
appears that the circle when placed / 
in a vertical polition, is in the plane “ ' 

of the meridian of Benares ; when it 
declines from that polition, it repre- 
fents lbme other meridian. Were 
there any contrivance for meafuring 
the quantity of this deviation, it would anfwer the pur- 
pole of an equatorial iiitlruinent, for determining the 
place of a ftar, or any other phenomenon in the hea¬ 
vens. For by moving the circle and its index, till the 
latter points exactly to the object, the degrees ol de¬ 
viation from the vertical polition would mark the dis¬ 
tance of the obje^V from the meridian ; and the degrees 
on the circle, interfered between the index and the 
diameter, which is perpendicular to that on which it 
revolves, would fliew its declination. This laft may 
indeed be obferved with the inllrument in its prefeat 
llate ; but I am inclined to think, that there has been 
fome contrivance for the former part alio; having been 
informed by a learned Pandit, that in twp rings of this 
kind in the Jeyanagar obfervatory fuch contrivance 
a&ually cxifts. On one of the pillars that fupport the 
axis, a circle is deferibed parallel to the equator, di¬ 
vided into degrees and minutes; to the axis of the 
moveable circle is fixed an index, which is carried 
round by the motion of the circle; and thus points 
out, among the divilions on the immoveable circle, the 
difiance from the meridian of the body to be obferved. 

Obfervations with this infirument cannot have ad¬ 
mitted of mucl^ accuracy, as the index is not fur- 

N 2 nifiied 
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milled with lights; and the pin by which it is fixed 
to the centre of the circle is fo prominent, that the 
eye cannot look along the index itfelf. 

The literal meaning of the Satifcrit term Kranti-writ , 
is circle of declination, which may, with fume proprie¬ 
ty, have been applied to this intirument, as mentioned 
by Mr. Williams. But this name is, in the Hindu 
agronomical books, peculiarly appropriated to the 
ecliptic ; and as the Hem rat Sid-dhanta contains the 
defeription of an inftrument called Kranti-writ-yunter , 
wherein a circle is made, by a particular contrivance* 
to retain a polition parallel to the ecliptic, I am in¬ 
clined to believe that the appellation has been erro¬ 
neously given by the ring above delcribed. 

D is the Dig-anfa-yunter, No. A. Oujein obferva- 
tory. The “ iron pins,” with fmall holes in...them, 
on the. top of the outer wall, at Jie four cardinal 
“ points,” are undoubtedly as the Pandits informed 
Mr. Williams for ftretching the wires, or threads, the 
ufe of which is fully explained above. 

The quadrant deferibed by Sir Robert Barker, but 
not reprefented in his plate, is the Yum-utter-bhilti- 
yunter, deferibed Oujein obfervatory, No. l. 

On the fouth-eaft corner of the terrace is a fmall 
platform railed above its level, fo that you mount upon 
it by a flight of heps. Upon this we find a circle of 
ftone, which Mr. Williams found to be lix feet two 
inches in diameter, in a pofition inclined to the hori¬ 
zon. Mr. Wiliams fays it fronts the weft, and that 
he could not learn the ule of it. 

I dare not, without further examination, oppofe to 
this what I find in my notes, taken in 1786 , that it 
itands in the plane of the equinoctial. If that is the 
caie it has been clearly intended for 4 dial of the 

# fame 
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fame kind as fig. B. and probably, ns Mr. WiUiams 
fays, never completed, as I found no appearance of 
graduation on the circle. 

Having defcribed thofe among fhe obfervatories 
conftru&ed by Jayajinha , which have fallen under my 
obfervation, I proceed to give fome account of the ta¬ 
bles inti tied Zeej Mahommedjhahy. But here I fhould 
regret that, not having acceft to the Tabula Ludovicia 
of La Hire, I am unable to determine, whether thofe 
of Jayajinha are merely taken from the former, by 
adapting them to the Arabian lunar year; or, whe¬ 
ther, as he aflerts, they are corrected by his own 06- 
fervations; did not the zeal for promoting enquiries 
of this nature, manifefted in the queries propoied to 
the Aiiatick Society by Profellor Playfair (to whom 
I intend to tranfmit a copy of the Zeej Mahommeil- 
Jhahy) convince me, that lie will afeertain, better than 
1 could have done, the point in queftion. 

1. Tables of the Sun conlift of 

). Mean longitudes of the fun, and of his apogee, 
for current jears of the Hejira from 1X41 to 
1171 inclufive. 

2. Mean motions of the fun, and of his apogee, for 
the following periods of Arabian years, vir. 30, 
60, 90, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, 600, 
900 , 1200 . 

3. Mean motions of the Sun, and of his apogee, 
for Arabian months. 

4. The fame for days from 1 to 31. 

5. The fame for hours, 24 to a natural day 1 but 
thefe arc Continued to 61 ; fo that the number! 
anfwering to them, taken for the next lower de» 
nomination, anfwer for minutes. 

6. The fame for years complete of the Hejira, from 
1 to 31 . 

N 3 7. Tfce 
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7. The equation of time, • 

8 , The fun’s equation, or equation of the orbit. 
Argument, his mean anomaly, corrected by the equa¬ 
tion of time. If this is in the northern figns, the equa¬ 
tion is to be fubtrafted from his place corrected by 
the equation of time; if in the fouthern, to be added. 

C). The fun’s dijlance , his horary motion , and appa¬ 
rent diameter. Argument, his equated anomaly. 

II. Tables of the Moox, 

l —t). Contain the mean longitudes and motions of 
the Mmh, of her apogee and node, for the fame period, 
as the correfponding tables of the fun. 

7. The moon’s fir ft equation , or elliptic equation. 
Argument, her mean anomaly corrected by the equa¬ 
tion-of time, to be applied to her place ; corrected by 
the equation of time, in the fame m'Anncr as the equa¬ 
tion of the lun to his. 

The moon's feeond equation, is to be applied in 
three places; viz. to her longitude and apogee, cor¬ 
rected by the firft equation and to the node. It has 
two arguments. 

1 . From the moon’s longitude once equated, fub- 
traCf the fun’s equated place. The ligns and degrees 
of this are at the top and bottom of the table. 

• From the moon’s place once equated, fubtrnft 
the place of the fun's apogee. The ligns and degrees 
of this art; on tlie right and left of the table. 

The equation is found at the interfe&ion of the two 
Arguments. If the feeond argument is in the firft half 
T>f the zodiac, anti the firft argument in the firft or 
fourth quarter, the equation is to be added; in the 
feeond or third, to be fubtra&ed. But if the feeond 
argument is in die fecund half of the zodiac, and the 

1 firft 
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firft argument in the fir ft or fourth quarter, it is fub- 
tra&ive ; and in the fecund or third quarter, it is ad¬ 
ditive. 

9 . The moon’s third equation , has alfo two argu¬ 
ments ; 

1 . From the moon’s place, corrected by thefecond 
equation, fubtraft the fun’s true longitude ; the figns 
and degrees of this are at the top aild bottom of the 
table. 

2. The moon’s mean anomaly, corrected by the 
fecond equation ; the figns and degrees are on the 
right and left of the tabic. 

The equation is found at the interfe&ion of the 
arguments ; and is to be applied to the moon’s longi¬ 
tude twice equated, by addition or fubtra&ion, asex- 
prefled in the table, to give her true place in the ftfck- 
mayee or in her orbit. 

10 . Equation of the node. 

Argument, tlfe moon’s longitude thrice equated, 
diminifhed by that of the fun. The equation is to be 
added to, or iubtrafted from, the place of the node, as 
exprefied in the table. 

In the fame tabic is a fecond column, entitled cor¬ 
rection of the node. The numbers from this is tu be 
referved and applied farther on. 

11 . The moon’s fourth equation, or redu&ion from 
her orbit , to the ecliptic. From the moon’s longitude 
thrice equated, fubtrnft the equated longitude of the 
node, the remainder is the argument r f latitude, and 
this is alfo the argument of the fourth equation ; 
which is to be fubtracted, if the argument is in the firft 
or third quarter, from the moon’s place in her orbit ; 
and if the argument is in the fecond or fourth quarter, 
added to the fame to give her longitude in the mumujpl, 
i. e. reduced to the ecliptic. 

1 * 2 . Table of the moon’s latitude, contains two co¬ 
lumns, latitude and adjujlment of the latitude . Both of 
thefe are to be taken out by the figns and degrees of 
the argument qf latitude. 

X i Multiply 
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- Multiply into one another, the corre&ion of the 
node and the adjuftment of the latitude, and add the 
product to the latitude of the moon, as taken out of 
the table, to g-ive the latitude correct; which is 
northern if the argument of latitude be in the firft 
half of the zodiac, and vice verfii. 

t 

.ill. Table? of Satubx. 

. 1— 0 . Contain the mean longitudes and motions of 
Saturn, of his apogee and node, for the fame periods 
as the correfpondiug tables of the bun and Moon. 

7 . Firti equation. Argument Saturn's mean ano¬ 
maly ; if in the lirli iix ligns, fubtra&ion, and vice 
vt’ijU. 

8 . Kquation of the node. Argument, the argu¬ 
ment of latitude, found by lubtradting the longitude 
of the node, from that of Saturn once equated ; addi¬ 
tive in the firti and iburth quarters, fubtraCtive in the 
tecond and third. 

(}. Saturn's iecoml equation, or reduction of his 
orbit to the ecliptic. Argument, the corrected argu¬ 
ment of latitude or difference between Saturn's longi¬ 
tude once equated and the equated longitude of the 
node. This equation to be added to, or fubtradted 
from, the planet’s longitude once equated, (or his 
place in his orbit,) in the fame cafes as indicated in 
the correfpondiug tabic of the moon. 

10. Table of Saturn's inclination. Argument, the 
argument of latitude. 

11 . Table of Saturn's diftance. Argument, liis 
mean anomaly corrected by the fecond equation. 

IV. Tables of Jupiter, correfpond with thofe of 
Saturn , 1 excepting that there is no equation of the 
node, lb that they are only ten in number. 


V. 
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V. VI. VII. Tables of Mars, Venus, and Mkrcu- 
ry, agree in number, denomination, and uie, with 
thole of Jupiter . 

• 

For feveral parts of the foregoing information, I am 
indebted to the grandl’on of a Pandit, who was a prin¬ 
cipal co-adjutor of Jayaftnha in his aftronomical la¬ 
bours. The Rajah beftowed on him the title of Jyolijh - 
ray, or Ajironomer-royal, witli a jageer which produced 
5000 rupees of annual rent. Both of thefe defcencled 
to his pofterity ; but from the incurlions and exactions 
of the Mahrattas the rent of the jageer land was anni¬ 
hilated. The young man finding his patrimonial in¬ 
heritance reduced to nothing, and that fcicnce was no 
longer held in eftimation, undertook a journey to the 
Decan, in hopes that his talents might there meet with 
better encouragement; at the fame time, with a.view 
of viliting a place of religious worfhip on the banks of 
the Nerbuddah. # There he fell in with Rung Raw 
Appah, dewan of the powerful family of Powau, who 
was on his march to join Aly-Bahadur in BundeU 
amd. With this chief the Pandit returned, and arrived 
at Oujein while I was there. This young man poflefled 
a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu aftronomical 
l'cience contained in the various Sul,dh ant as, and that 
1 not confined to the mechanical practice of rules, but 
founded on a geometrical knowledge of their dernon- 
ftration ; yet he had inherited the fpirit of Jayaftnha in 
f iich a degree, as to fee and acknowledge; the luperiority 
of European l'cience. In his poftellion I faw the tranfla- 
tion into Sanfcrit of feveral European works, executed 
under the orders of Jayajtnha, particularly Euclid’s 
Elements with the treatifes of plain and 'jpherical tri¬ 
gonometry, and on the conftru&ion and ufe of loga¬ 
rithms, which are annexed to Cunx’s or Comman- 
dinf/s edition. In this tranflation, the inventor is 
called Don Juan Napier, an additional prefumption 
that Jayaftnha s European aftronomers were of the 
Portuguese nation. This indeed, requires little con-' 

ilrmation. 
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firmation, as the foil of one of them, Don Pedro he 
Sylva, is ft ill alive*at Jayanagdr ; and Pedro himfelf, 
who was a phylician as well as afironomer, has not 
been dead more „than five or fix years. Bcfides thefe, 
the Pandit , had a table of logarithms and of logarith¬ 
mic fines and tangents to feven places of figures; and 
a treatii’e on conic lections. I have always thought, 
that after having convinced the Eaftern nations of our 
luperiority in policy and inarms, nothing can contri¬ 
bute more to the extenlion of our national glory than 
the diffufion among them of a tafte for European 
fcicnce. And as the means of promoting fo defirable 
an end, thofe among the natives who had penetration 
to fee, and ingenuoully to own, its fuperior accuracy 
and evidence; ought to be chej died. Among thofe of 
the IlIami|C faith, Tufkuzzul Hussein Khan, who, 
by trauflating the works of the immortal Newton, 
lias conduced thofe imbued with Arabick literature 
to the fountain of all phyiical and aftronomical know¬ 
ledge, is above my praife. I hoped that the Pmulit 
Jyotifh Pay, following the fieps of his aneeftors and of 
his illultrious matter, might one day render a iimilar 
iervice to the difeiplcs of Brahma. But this expedta- 
tioti was difappointed by his hidden death at Jayanagar 
toon after our departure from Oujcht: and with him 
the genius of Jayajinha became extinct. Urania fled 
before the brazen fronted Mars, and the oblervatory 
was converted into an arfenal and foundery of can¬ 
non. 


The Hindu altronoinv, from the learned and inge¬ 
nious difquifitions of Mr. Baily and profcllor Play¬ 
fair, appears to carry internal marks of antiquity 
which do not ftand in need of confirmation by col¬ 
lateral evidence. Kite, it is evident, from the fore¬ 
going account, that luch could not be derived from 
the obfervatories which have been dclcribcd by tra¬ 
vellers ; thole being of modem date, ^nd as probably 

of 
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of European as of Hindu conftruclion. The af- 
liitance derived by Jayafinlia from European books 
alio inclines me to think, that the trcatiie entitled 
CfhehdJerfu, which was mlpefted b} Captain Wil- 
FORD*b Pandit , (Afiat. Jtel. sol. IV. p. 1 78 .) was not 
confined to geometrical knowledge, of purely 

11*dhrHldUill 0t>gin. 
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Description of a Species of MELOE, an infett 
of the First or Coleopterous Order in the 
Linnean Syjiem : found in all Parts of Ben¬ 
gal, Behar, and Oude ; andpojfcjjtng all the 
Properties of the Spanish hliftering Fly , or 
Meloe Vejicatorius . 

By Captain Hardwicke, 

Communicated by Mr. \V. Hunter. 

A NTENN7E Monilifohm, fhort, conlifting of 
jtx eleven articulations, increaling in fize from the 
lecond to the apex; the firft nearly as long as the 
lalt; eacli a little thicker upwards than at the hlfe, 
and truncated, or^s if cut oft^ the laft excepted, which 
is egg-form. 

Palpi —four, inequaled, clubbed, the pofteriorpair 
of three, and the anterior, of two articulations. 

Maxilla or jaws —four, the exterior horney, flightly 
curved inwards, three toothed—the two inferior teeth 
very fmall; the exterior pair, compreffed and brufli- 
like. 

Head, gibbous; eyes prominent, large, reticulated; 
labium or upper lip, hard, emarginated. 

Thorax —convex above, broader towards the abdo¬ 
men, and encompafled by a narrow marginal line. 

Elytra, cruftaceous, the length of the abdomen, ex ¬ 
cept in flies pregnant with eggs, when they are fhortcr 
by one ring; convex above, concave beneath; yel¬ 
low, with three tranfverfe, black, irregular, undulated 
bands; the oneat the apex broadeft, and that at the bafe 
dividing the yellow longitudinally, into two fpots: 
porcated, or ridged; the ridges longitudinal and 

parallel. 
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parallel to the future; in number, three equal, one 
unequal, the ridges not very prominent;. 

Ala; or wings—membraneous, a little exceedingthe 
elytra in length, and the ends folded under. 

The tadi of the two firft pair of feet confifts of five 
articulations; ancl of the polterior pair, four only. 

• 

Every part of the infeft, excepting the wings and 
elytra, is black, oily to the touch, and covered more 
or lefs with denfe hairs ; a few fcattered hairs are alio 
evident on the elytra. All the cruftaceous parts of the 
infeiVt are pitted minutely, lr is about the bignel’s of 
the Me Inc Prof car a Ihnts of L an. and a full grown 
one, when dry and lit for ule, is to the M. Vejicatorius 
in weight as 41 to l. 

They come into feafon with the periodical rains, 
and arc found from the month of July to the end of 
Otlober> feeding on the flowers of cucurbit aceu:. > plants, 
but more frequently on the fpecies of Cucumis called 
by the natives Turiey ; with a cylindrical, fmooth, ten 
angled fruit. Alio on the liaam Turiey ; or Hibifcus 
Efcidentus Hibifcus , ltofa Scnfts —and in jungles where 
thefe plants are not to be found, they are to be .met 
with on two or more l'pc,;ics of Sida, which ilourifh in 
that feafon. 

In the failure of flowers, they will feed on the 
leaves of all thefe plants, except the Turiey —which I 
have nor obferved them cat. They are great devourers, 
and will feed as freely in confinement as at large. 

In September they are full of eggs, which feems to 
be the befl ftate in which they can be taken for medi- 
p£e, at that time abounding more abundantly in 

an 
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an acrid yellow oil, in which, probably, refides Jtheir 
moft a&ivc property. 

This fluid fecms the animal’s means of rendering it- 
felf obnoxious to others ; for, on thc*moment of ap¬ 
plying the hand to fcize it, it ejects a large globula 
from the knee joint of every leg, and this, if luttered 
to dry on the lingers, loon produces an uncommon 
tingling in the pari, and fometimes a bliftcr. This is 
the only inconvenience attending the catching of 
them, for they make no reliftance: on the contrary, 
they draw in the head towards the breaft as loon as 
touched, and endeavour to throw themfclves oft’ the 
plant they are found on. 

The female produces about 150 eggs, a little 
fmaller than a caraway feed, white and oblong oval. 
Their larvae I have not feen, therefore as yet know not 
where they depolij; their eggs. 

Their flight from plant to plant is flow, heavy, and 
with a loud humming noife, the body hanging alinoll 
perpendicularly to the wings. 

They vary in the colour of the elytra, from an 
orange red to a bright yellow; but, I do not find this 
variety conftitutes any difference in lex. 

The natives of this part of the, country know the 
infeeft by the name of tel-eene , expreflive of its oily 
nature : they are acquainted with its bliftering proper¬ 
ties, but I do not find they make any medicinal ufc 
of it. 

The drawing which accompanies this defeription, 
exhibits the fly of its natural fize. 

Futte-Ghur , September, 1706. 
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REPORT ON THE MELOE, OR LYTTA. 

By W. Hunter, Efq. 

The circumRance refpcfting your new fpecies of 
Mkloe or Lytta, which I lately hadoccalionto obferve, 
was lhortly as follows: 

Tincture of them was dire&ed as an external appli¬ 
cation to a man’s arm, which was paralytic in confe- 
quence of rheumatifm. On the lirit application le- 
veral veiications were railed, as completely diftended 
with lerum, as if a blitter had been applied. I am 
not particularly informed, what proportion the flies 
bore to the mcnftruiun ; but, I think it was fomething 
greater than that directed b" the London college for 
the tiiuRure of the oflicinal k»ad. 


March 9 ///, 1796 . 

REPORT ON THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY A 
SPECIES OF MELOE, FOUND IN 
BENGAL, BE1IAR, AND OUDE. 

By W. R. Monroe, Efq. 

I received your packet containing the fpecimens of 
the new bliftering fly, a few days ago, whilft I was 
bulily employed in preparations for my departure from 
this Ration. I loll no time, however, in making a 
trial of their efficacy on three different patients who 
required bliitering. They lucceeded in each trial; 
though the effect was in none produced completely 
in lets than ten hours; and the veiications even then 
were filled with a lerum rather gelatinous than fluid. 

As far as thele few trials authorife a conclufion, We 
may lafely conlider them a valuable fubRitutc for the 
cantharides; though I fhould think they will not, in 
general, be found fo active as the Spanijh fly, in its 
molt perfect llate of preservation. Captain Hard- 

wickf 
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wicks has certainly, however, made a moft ufeful 
addition to our Afiatu k Materia Medtca ; and, he may 
b rely on it, that if I Ihould inadicrtently mention the 
dilcovery, I fhall not fail to give him alfo the merit 
lie is fo fairly entitled to for it. The country people, I 
find, give the fly different names, lo that there are, 
I fuppofe, many ipecies of it, the moft efficacious of 
which he will, in his account of it, particularize. 


REFERENCES. 
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A. A full grown infeft of its natural lizc. 

B. The fame revCrled, to Ihow the under part of the 
body and limbs. 

C. The eggs. 

D. An elytron of another fly, to fliew the difference 
of colour and fpots at the bafe. 

E. A wing difplayed. 

F. The head magnified. 

G. The labium or lip. 

H. The horny or extei ior jaws. 

I. The hairy interior ditto. 

K. The pofterior pair or palpi. 

L. The anterior or lefler ditto. 


Vol. V. 
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XVII. 

A COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

OF SOME OF THE L'VNCJUAGFS SPOKEN IN THE 

BURMA EMPIRE. 

J!y FRANCIS JUJCIIAN'AN, M. D. 

T O judge from external appearance, that is to fay, 
from ihape, lize, and feature, there is one very 
extenfive nation that inhabits the eatl of rfjta. It in¬ 
cludes the eallcrn and wellern I'urhtrs of the Chincfc 
authors, the Calumcs , the Chine ft, the Jupponej}, the 
Malays , and other tribes inhabiting what is called the 
Peninfula of Jtulia beyond the Ganges; and the 
itlands to the fouth and eaft of this, as far at leall as 
Keiv Guinea. This, however, is fpeaking in a very ge¬ 
neral lenfe, many foreign races being intermixed with 
the nation, and, perhaps, many tribes belonging to it 
being fcattered beyond the limits I have mentioned. 

This nation may be diftinguifhed by a ihort, fqitat, 
robuft, flefhy ftature, and by features highly different 
from thofe of an European . The face is lomewhat in 
Ihape of a lozenge, the forehead and chin being 
Iharpencd, whilft at the cheek bones it is very broad : 
unlefs this be what is meant by the conical head of 
the Chinefe , I confel's myfelf at a lofs to underftand 
what that is. The eyebrows, or fupercillary ridges, in* 
this nation project very little, and the eyes are very 
narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the head, the 
external angles being the highefi. The nofe is very 
fmall, but has not, like that of the negro, the appear- 

O 2 ancp 
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mice of having been flattened; and the apertures of 
the noltrils, which in the European are linear and pa¬ 
rallel, in them are nearly circular and divergent; for 
the feptum mar'wm being much tliickeft towards the 
face, places them entirely out of the parallel line. 
The.mouths of this, nation are in general well fliaped; 
their hair is liarfh, lank, and black. Thole of them 
that live even in the warmeft climates, do not obtain 
1 lie deep hue of the negro or Hindu; nor do luch of 
them as live in the coldelt countries, acquire the clear 
bloom of the European. 

In adventitious circumffances, fucli as laws, cuftoms, 
government, political maxims, religion, and literature, 
tliere is alfoa ffrong refemb ncc among the different 
Hates compofmg this great nation ; no doubt ariiing 
from the frequent intercourfe that has been among 
them. 

But it is very furprifing, that a wonderful difference 
of language lhould prevail. Language of all adven¬ 
titious circumffances, is the fureff guide in tracing the 
migrations and connexions of nations; and how in a 
nation, which bears fuch ffrong marks of being one, ra¬ 
dically the fame, languages totally different fhould 
prevail, I cannot, at prefent, pretend to conjeXure: 
but, in order to afiiff, in accounting for the circum- 
ffance, having, during my ftay in the Burma empire, 
been at fome pains to colleX a comparative vocabulary 
of inch of the languages fpoken in it as opportunity of¬ 
fered, I have thought it might be curious to publilh 
lr. 1 am fallible of its many imperfeXions: but it is 
a beginning, which I hope hereafter to make more 
complete; and, where I fail, others, without doubt, 
will be more luccefsful. 

In all attempts to trace the migrations and connec¬ 
tions of tribes by means of language, it ought to be 
carefully remembered, that a few coincidences, ob¬ 
tained by fearchiug through the whole extent of two 

diXionaries, 
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di&ionaries, it is by no means the lcaft affinity ; for 
our organs being only capable of pronouncing a cer¬ 
tain, and that a very limited number of founds*, it is 
to be expelled, according to the common courfe of 
‘chance, that two nations, in a lew inftanccs, will ap¬ 
ply the fame found to qxprels the lame idea. It ought 
all’o to be obferved, that in-tracing the radical affini¬ 
ties of languages, terms of art, men’s names, religious 
and law phrafes, are, of all words, the moft improper ; 
as they are liable conllantly to be communicated bv 
adventitious circumftances from one race of men to 
another. What connexion of blood have we, Euro¬ 
peans, with the Jews, from whom a very great propor¬ 
tion of our names and religious terms are derived ? Or 
what connexion have the natives of Bengal with the 
Arabs or Englijh, from whom they have derived iholl 
of their law and political terms ? With the former they 
have not even had political connexion ; as the phrafes 
in queltion were derived to them through the medium 
of the Perfians and Tartars. Two languages, there¬ 
fore, ought only to be conlidered as radically the lame, 
when, of a certain number of common words chofcn by 
accident, the greater number have a clear and difiin<ft 
refemblance. A eirctimftance, to which, if antiqua¬ 
rians had been attentive, they w r ould have been laved 
from the greater part of that etymological folly, which 
has fo often expofed their plealing fciencc to the juft 
ridicule of mankind. 

» 

In the orthography I have had much difficulty. 
Two people will lcldom write in the fame way, any 
word or language w r ith wdiich they are unacquainted*. 

I have attempted merely to convey to the Evgltjh 
reader, without any minute attention to accent, or 
fmall variations of vowels, a found fimilar to that 
pronounced ; nor have I paid any attention 
to 4 the orthography of the natives. This, in the 
Jhtrma language, I might have done; but as I am 
not acquainted with the writing of the other tribes, I 

O 3 thought 
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thought it the fafeft method to exprcfs the found 
merely. Tile following leheme of vowels, in order to 
read my vocabulary corrcdMy, muft be kept in mind x 


A—pronounce as in the FngYtJk words bad, bat, 
had, hat. 

Aw—or broad Scotch n, as in bawd. 

Ay—as the RngHJh a, in babe, bake, bare ; day, 
pay, hay.' 

Ec—in order to avoid confuiion, I life for the Fn- 
glifi e ; as they have exactly the lame found. 

/E—I life for the French and Scotch c open. 

(I—I always found as in the word cluck; ufing on 
for its other found, as«in hook. 

On—r found in found, bound. 

Au—is nearly fmiilar, but broader, a found fearcely 
to be met with in the Fugltjh language. 

Ei—I ule as the vowel in bind, find, &e. 

Ai nearly the fa.ne.-j Thcfe twf> foun( , Si ns far 

^ u * ,r0J r < 1 r . , >\is I remember, are not tiled 

Oe—I ule to to cxprels;, ,, rn 

. 1 by the FnAiJh. 

the Fnnch u. J 3 ‘ s J 


It is to be obferved, that the pronunciation, among 
all thcfe tribes, to a liranger appears exceedingly in¬ 
articulate. In particular they hardly ever pronounce 
the letter u : and r, n, tit, s, and /, are almoft ufecl 
indiferiminalely. The lame may be laid of p and b. 
'Thus the word for water which the Burma s univerfally 
pronounce yoc, is written rue ; and the Pa III name for 
their capital city Amarapoora, is commonly pronounced 
Aouiapooya, This indiilindi pronunciation probably 
ariles from the exceilivc quantity of betel, which they 
chew. No man of rank ever fpeaks without his mouth 
being as full as poilible of a mixture of betel and nut, 
tobacco, quicklime, and fpices. In this Hate he is 
nearly deprived of the ule of his tongue in articulation, 

‘ which, 
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Which, although not the only organ of fpeech* is yet 
of fiich ufe in articulation, as to be conjpionly consi¬ 
dered as fuch. Hence it is; that ah indiftindl articii-: 
Ration has become faihionable; even when the tongue 
is at liberty. * ^ 

I Shall begin with the Burma language as being at 
prefent the moft prevalent. There are four dialects at 
it, that of the Burma proper, that df Arakin, that of 
the Yo, and that of Tenafcnm. * • 

The people called by us Burmas, Bantus, Vermas, 
Brimmasy 8 cc. {bile themfelves Myammaw . By the peo¬ 
ple of Pegu, they are named Pummay ; by the Karaya ,■ 
Yoo ; by the people of Cujjtiy , %Awaw ; by the Cujfay 
(hail) Kammau ; by the Chinefe of Younan , Laumeen ; 
and by the Aykobdt, Amva. They eftcem themfelves 
to be defeehded from the people of Arakan, whom they 
often call Myammaw gyee, that is to fay, great Burmas. 

The proper natives of Arakariy call themfelves 
Yakairiy which name is alfo commonly given to them 
by the Burmas . By the people of Pegu they are named 
Takain. By the Bengal Hindus , at lcaft by fuch of 
them as have been fettled in Arakariy the country is 
called Rojfawn , from whence, I fuppofe, Mr. Ren- 
nell has been induced to make a country named 
Hoftiawn occupy part of his map, not conceiving that 
it would be Arakariy or the kingdom of the Mugs, as 
we often call it. Whence this name of Mug, given by 
Europeans to the natives of Arakan , has been derived, 
t know not; but, as far as I could learn, it is totally 
unknown to the natives and their neighbours, except 
fuch of them as by their intercourfe with us have 
learned its ufc. The Mahortlmedans fettled at Arakan , 
call the country RovtngaWy the Perjians call it Rekan . 

0 4 


The 
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The third dialect of the Burma language is fpoken by 
final 1 tribe cqUod Yo. There are four governments of 
this nation, muated on the call lidc of the Arakan 
mountains, governed by chiefs of their own, but tribu¬ 
tary to the Burmns. 

The fourth dialed is that of what we call the 
coaft of Tenujfermi , from its city now in mins, whofe 
proper name was Tanayniharee. Thclc people, com¬ 
monly called by the Bnrmas, Daivuyza and Bycitza ; 
from the two governments, of which their country 
con fills, have mofl frequently been fubjc&cd to Siam 
or Pegu; but at prelent they are lubjeets of the Burma 
king. 

t 

Although the dialects of thc> people, to one ano¬ 
ther, appear very diltinA, yet the difference confifts 
chiefly in fucli minute variations of accent as not to be 
oblcrvablc by a it ranger. In the lame manner as an 
Engli/bnian at lirll is fcldom able to diltinguifh even 
the Aberdeen accent from that of the other Hi ires of 
Scotland, which to n Scotchman appears lb different; 
fo, in moft cafes, I could perceive no difference in the 
words of thclc four languages, although among the 
liunnasy any of the provincials, fpeaking generally, 
produced laughter, and often appeared to be with dif¬ 
ficulty uuderilood. I lhall, therefore, only give a lift 
of the Burma words ; thole of the other diale&s are 
the fame, where difference is not mentioned. 


1. En^ltjb. Mjammaw. YaLaln, 

1 Sun Nay — 

2 Moon I .n — 

3 Star Kyec Kyay * 

4 Earth Myacgyee — 

5 Water Y:e llee 


Yo. 

Kay 

Rac 
6 Fire 


Tandy ntbane. 
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Engfijb, 

Afjamww. Yakain. Tanayntbam, 

Yo. 

6 Fire 

Mcc — * 


7 Stone 

Kiouk —■ 

Kioukay 

1 8 Wind 

Lac Lee 


Q Rain 

Mo 


JO Man 

Loo 


ll Woman Meemma 


12 Child 

Loogalay *Loofhec — 


13 Head 

Kaung — 


14 Mouth 

Parat — 


15 Arm 

Lammiaung — 


1(5 Hand 

Lack — 

Laik 

17 Leg 

Kaethalour — 

Saloongfa 

18 Foot 

Kiaebamo — 


1 () Bcail 

Taraitram 


20 Bird 

w 

Ilugack — — 

Knap 

21 Fifli 

Ngaw — - — 


22 Good 

Kaung — — 


23 Bad 

Makaung — — 


24 Great 

Kyec — — 


25 Little 

Ngay — — 


26 Long 

Shay — — 

Shae 

27 Short 

Ato — — 

To 

28 One 

Teel — — 


29 Two 

lluect — — 


30 Three 

Thoum — — 


31 Four 

Lay —' — 



* I itcrnlt)', a Utile nun. 


33 Five 
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fjtgVJb. Mjummaw. ' Yakam. Ttlnayvtbarec. Yot 

32 Five Ngaw — — — 

33 Six Kiouk — — ■— 

34 Scvi'jt Kuhnett — — *— 

35 Eight-Sheet — — -— 

3() Nine Ko — — 4 — 


37 Ten Tazay 


38 Eat Zaw 
34) Drink Thouk 

40 Sleep Eit 

41 Walk Xleen 

42 Sit Tein 
4.1 Stand Ta 

44 Kill That 

45 Yes Houkkay 
<4(3 No Mahouppoo 
47 Here Deeinaw 
4S There. Ilomaw 

4p Above Apomaw 
50 Below Houkmaw 


lilay *»- 

I Ilay 

Mateina) — 

Sot — 

Mateenahay 

Afatu 

P 

Thaman 

— — 

Apobau 

Auk 


The next molt prevalent language in India beyond 
the Gauges, is what we call the Siummrfe , a word pro- 
fcablv corrupted from the Shan of the Burmas. r Ihe 
Shimmefe race occupies the whole frontier of Yunuti, 
extending on the call to Tomjnin and Cochinchina , and 
on the tout In down to the tea. It contains many 
ti tles or kingdoms, moftly lubjcft or tributary to the 
Hannas. I have only procured vocables of three of 
its dialers, which I here give compleat, as they differ 
fconliderably. 


The 
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The firft dialed is that of the kingdom of Siam, the 
molt polilhed people of ealiern India. They called them¬ 
felves to me limply Tui ; but Mr.LouBKiiE fays, that in 
order to diftinguilh themfelves from a people to be af¬ 
terwards mentioned, they add the wofd Al/v, wJm€1i fig- 
nilies little. By the Burmas , from the vulgar name of 
their former capital city, they arc called Yooduya ; by 
the people of Pegu they are named Sean; and by the 
Chinefe of Yunan, Syianlo or Ky,enb>. 

The fecond dialcft of the Snimmefe language which 
I fhall mention, is that of a people, wlio, to me, alfo 
railed themfelves fimply Tui. I believe, however, 
they arc the Tai-yay , or great 71 //, of Mr. Loubehp., 
They have been long ibbjeft to the Burmas , who call 
them Myelnpfiun ; by the people of Pegu they arc 
named Sawn; Thuy by the. huruyn ; Look/ai by the 
Kalheejhan ; Kabo by the people of Kalhee or Cujfay ; 
Pa-ivyee by the JJhinefe ; and to me they were named 
Lau by the Siam we/e proper. Their country towards the 
north lies between the welt tide of Yunan and the Era- 
'ivatlc. or great Burma river, defeending down its ealiern 
bank a eonfiderably way; it then extends along the 
lbnth fide of Yunan till it comes to the Loulumg or 
river of Martaban, which forms its eaftern boundary ; 
on the fouth it extends to no great diftance fromM//r- 
Uiban ; and on the weft it is feparated from Burma 
proper by a chain of mountains, that pafs about fifteen 
miles to the calf of Avu. 

The third dial eft of the StanmieSe lang-uarrc is that of 
a people called, by the Burmas, K a thee Shaun ; to them¬ 
felves they aftiune the name of Tai-loong or great Tat. 
They are called Mm fay Kabo , by the Kathce or peoptp 
of Cujfay. They inhabit the upper part of the Kuiyn ■ 
duayn river, ami from that weft to the Erawade. They 
have, in general, been fubjeft to the king of Murmy- 
purd ; but, at prefent, are tributary to the Burma mo¬ 
narch. 


1 Sun 
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U.EngKjb. 

Tahiay « 

Tivyay. 

Tai-lourtg, 

1 San 

Rocn 

Kawan 

Rangoon 

2 Moon 

Sun 

Loen 

Noon 

3 Srvs 

Dau'> 

Lau 

Nau 

4 Earth 

Dcett 

* 

Nc.cn 

5 Water 

Nam 

Nawh orNaimiNam 

6 Fire 

Fai 

Fai 

Pui 

7 Stone 

Hin 

— 

I Icon 

8 Wind 

Lam 

Loum 

Loom 

9 Rain 

Fon 

F0011 

Poon 

10 Man 

Kon 

Kon 

K0011 

11 Woman 

Poocn 

Paeycn 

Pawnecn 

12 Child 

Daeknooe 

Lawen 

Lookwoon 

13 Head 

Sceza 

llo 

Hoo 

14 Mouth 

Pawk 

Tfop 

Pawk 

15 Arm 

Kayn 

Komooee 

Moo 

16 Hand , 

Moo 

Mooec 

Pawmoo 

17 Leg 

Naung 

Kotcen 

Hooko 

18 Foot 

Langtecn 

Swatcen 

Lungdin 

19 Beaft 

Sawt 

•— 

Nook 

20 Bird 

Noup 

Naut 

Nook 

21 Fifli 

Plaw 

Paw 

Paw 

22 Good 

Dee 

Lee 

Wan 00 

23 Bad 

Maidee 

Malee 

Mowan 

24 Great 

To 

Loung 

Loong 

25 Little 

Layt 

Laik 

Unleek 

26 Long 

Yan 

Yan 

An you 

27 Short 

San 

Lot 

Unlot 


28 One 
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Enghjb. Tai-nay. 

Tai-yay. 

Tai4oong. 

'28 One Noong 

Noo 

Aning 

^29 Two So 

Sang 

Sowng 

i30 Three Sam 

Sam * 

Sam 

31 Four See 

Skee 

Slice 

32 Five Haw 

Haw 

Haw 

33 Six Ilok 

Houk 

Hook 

34 Seven Kyaet 

Sayt 

Sect 

35 Eight Payt 

Payt 

Past 

36 Nine Kawo 

Kaw 

Kau 

3 7 Ten Scet 

Sheet 

Ship 

38 Eat *Kyccn Kau 

Kycet\ Kau 

Kyeen K t 

39 Drink Kyeen Nam 

Kyeen Nawm Kyeen N; 

40 Sleep Non 

Non 

Non 

41 Walk Teco 

Hoc 

Pei 

42 Sit Nanon 

Nawn 

Nung 

43 Stand Yoon 

Lootfook 

Peignung 

44 Kill Kaw 

Po 

Potai 

45 Yes O 

Sai 

Munna 

46 No Maifliai 

Mofai 

Motfau 

47 Here Teenee 

Tecnai 

Tecnay 

48 There Teenon 

Tcepoon 

Ponaw 

49 Above Bonon 

Tecnaipoon 

Nooa 

50 Below Kang lang 

Tcetai 

• 


The next language, of which I fhall give a fpeci- 
men, is that of the people who call themfelves Mo'itay, 


* Kau is rice, aid Nam is water. Here, therefore, we have • 
nation with no word to exprefs the difference between eating and' 
drinking. The pleafures of the table muff be in little icqueft with 
them. 


Their 
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Their country is lituated between Sylliet in Bengal and 
that of the Tailoong above mentioned : to the north: of 
it is AJfam ; on the fouth Arykan, and the rude tribes* 
bordering on that kingdom. Their capital city they 
name*- 4 / 1 hinny punt. By the people of Bengal they are 
called Muggahos , an appellation with which thole we 
faw at Amarapura were totally unacquainted. This 
name, however, Europeans have applied to the coun¬ 
try, turning it at. the fame lime into ftftrl/ry. Kathee 
is the name given to this people hv the Burntas, which 
we alfo have taken for the name of the country, and 
corrupted into Cujjay. Mr. Kknxel, having from 
Bengal obtained information of Mcikhy, and from Ava 
having heard of Cu[fay , never conceived that they 
were the fame, and, accord ngly, in his map of 
Jimthjlan , has laid down two kingdoms Cujjay and 
Meckley ; for which, indeed, he had fufficieiit room, as 
by Captain Baker’s account he had been induced to, 
place Ava much too far to the eaft. 


III. Englijb. 

Moit.iv. 

foighjb. 

AL'.a.n’ 

1 Sun 

Noomeet 

13 Head 

Kop Kok 

2 Moon 

Taw 

14 Mouth 

Seembaw 

3 Stars 

Towang Mee- 

15 Arm 

Pam bom 


zat 

l6 Hand 

Khoit 

4 Earth 

Leipauk 

17 Leg 

— 

5 Water 

Eclheen 

18 FootwithKho 

6 Fire 

Mee 

the ankle 


7 Stone 

Noong Loong 

1<) Bead 

-r- 

8 Wind 

Noofheet 

20 Bird 

Oofaifc 

0 Bain 

No 

21 Fifh 

Ngaw 

• ^ Man 

Mec 

22 Good 

Pawee or Pai 

i' vV o; itin 

Noopce 

23 Bad 

Pattav 

; ilt C uiid. 

Peeka 

24 Great 

Sauwee . 


25 Little 
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BngliJbr 

Mott ay. 

Engljb. 

Moiiay. 

25 Little 

Apcekauk 

38 Eat 

Sat 

0 Long 

Afamba 

39 Drink 

Tawce 

27 Short 

Ataymba 

40 Sleep # 

Keepee^ 

28 One 

Ainuw 

41 Walk 

Kwnee 

2p Two 

Anee 

42 Sir 

Pummee 

30 Three 

Ahoom 

43 Stand 

Lapeo 

31 Four 

Marec 

44 Kill 

Hallo 

32 Five 

Mangaw 

45 Yes 

Manee 

33 Six 

Torok 

4(j No 

Nattay 

34 Seven 

Tarayt 

47 Here 

Mathee 

35 Eight 

Neepaw 

48 There 

Ada 

36 Nine 

Mapil 

49 Above 

Mataka 

37 Ten 

Tarraw 

50 Below 

Maka. 


In the intermediate fpace between Bengal, Arahm, 
the proper Burma , and the kingdom of ^ Mnnnayfnra , 
is a large mountainous and woody tradh It is occu¬ 
pied bv many rude tribes. Among thefe, the moll 
diftinguifhed, is that by the Btmnas called Kiayn, 
from whom is derived the name of the great weflern 
branch of the Erawade , for Kiaynduayn lignifies the 
fountain of the Kiayn. This people calls itfclf Koloun , 
and it feems to be a numerous race, univerfally fpoken 
pf, by its neighbours, as remarkable for thnple houeity, 
jnduftry, and an inoffenfive difpofition. 


IV. Englifb. Koloun. 

1 Sun Konee 

2 Moon Klpw 
p Star Aflay 


Englijb. Koloun. 

4 Earth Day 

5 Water Tooee 

6 Fire May 


7 Stone 
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Englljb. 

Kolourt . 

Eng/ijb. 

Kohun. 

* 

7 Stone 

Aloong 

29 Two 

Palmee 

8 Wind 

Klee 

30 Three 

Patoon 

9 

Yoo 

31 Four 

Poonhec 

10 Man 

Kloun 

32 Five 

Poonho 

11 Woman Patoo 

33 Six 

Poofouk 

12 Child 

Saemee 

34 Seven 

Ppoanfa; 

13 Head 

Mulloo 

35 Eight 

Pooan’ay 

14 Mouth 

Mawkoo 

3() Nine 

Poongo 

15 Arm 

Maboam 

37 Ten 

Poohaw 

16 Hand 

Mukoo 

38 Eat 

Kayawaj 

1 7 Leg 

Manwam 

c 

3{ Drink 

Koyawee 

18 Foot 

Kopaung 

4( • Sleep 

Eitfha 

19 Bead 

Pakyoo 

41 Walk 

Hlaya'fhoe 

20 Bird 

Pakyoo 

42 Sit 

Own 

21 Fifh 

Ngoo 

43 Stand 

Undoon 

22 Good 

Poffilahoe 

44 Kill 

Sav.oe 
* J 

23 Bad 

Saclahoe 

45 Yes 

Afhacba 

24 Great 

Ahlayn 

46 No 

Seehay 

25 Little 

Amee 

47 Here 

Njea 

26 Long 

Afaw 

48 There 

Tlooa 

27 Short 

Soocchay 

49 Above 

Akloengung 

28 One 

Moo 

50 Below 

Akoa 


Another rude nation, which fhelters ilfelf in the 
recedes of hills ami woods, from the violence of its 
.inlolent neighbours, is named by ,thc Burmas Karayn ; 
and KaJoon by the people of Pegu. They are moll 
numerous in the Pegu kingdom, and like the Kiayn 
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arc diftinguifhed for their innocence and induftry, By 
the Burmas they are faid to be of two kinds; Burma 
and Talain Karayn. Some of them, with whom I 
convcrfed,feenled to underftand this diftin&ion, calling 
the former Paffooko and the latter Mapl&o. ThisyHBtJw- , 
ever, probably arofe from thefe individuals being bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the Burma ideas, than the gene¬ 
rality of their countrymen; for the greater part o£ 
thofe, with whom I converfed, faid that all Karyrt 
were the lame, and called them Play. I am, however* 
not certain if I underftood them rightly ; nor do I 
know, that I have obtained the proper name of this 
tribe. I have given a vocabulary of each of thefe, 
who feemed to underftand the diftin<ftion of Burma 
and Tailain Karayn , and two of*different villages who 
did not underftand the difference ; for in this nation I 
found the villages differing very much in dialed; 
even where not diftant, probably owing to their, having 
little communication one with another. It muft be 
obferved, that in uling an interpreter, one is very lia¬ 
ble to miftakes, and thofe I had were often very igno¬ 
rant. 


V. Englijb. Pajfooko. 

Mafloo. 

Play, No. 1. 

Play, No. 2. 

1 Sun Moomay Moo 

Mooi 

Moomay 

2 Moon Law 

Law 

Law 

Poolaw 

3 Stars TSaw 

Sheeaw 

Shaw 

Shaw 

4 Earth Katehay- 

Kolangkoo 

Kako 

Laukoo 

koo 


• 


5 Water Tec 

Tee 

Tee 

Tee 

(j Fire Mee 

Meeting 

Meea 

Mee 

7 Stone Loe 

Loong,Noong— 

Loung 


Lung 



8 Wind Kallee 

Lee 

Lee 

Lee 

Q ltain Tachoo 

Tchatchang 

Moko 

Moko 

10 Man Paganyp Palhaw 

Palha 

Paploom 

ni» 

11 Wo- Pomoo 

Pomoo 

A (MO* 

Pummee Pammoe 


man 
VoL. V. 


p 


12 Chil 
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Evgl/Jb. 

Pajfooh. 

Maploo. Play, A h. 1. 

Play , Ka. 2. 

11 Child Pozaho 

Poflaw ' 

Napootha Apoza 

13 Head 

Kozohui 

Kohui 

Kohui 

Pokoohui 

M'MouthPatalo 

Pano 

Ganoo 

Pano 

15 Arm 

Tc hoobaw-Tch ooba w-Atfyoodoo T c hoobaw- 


lee 

lee 


lee 

16 Hand Patchoo 

Poitchoo 

Kutfhoo 

Tchooafec 

*7 Deg 

Kadoe 

Pokaw 

Kandoo 

Kandoo 

18 Foot 

Konyawko Kanyakoo 

Kanyako 

kanvafaw 

¥ 

19 Bead: 

Thoo 

Too 


— 

20 Bird 

riioo 

Too 

Kalo 

To 

21 Fifh 

Nyaw 

•Zyaw 

Ya 

Ya 

22 Good NgectchawNgec 

Gyec 

Gvec 


maw 




23 Bad 

/ 

Taw ngee Nguay 

Gy^eay 

Gyccay 


baw 




21 Great Pawdoo 

Ilhoo 

Uddo 

Doo 

25 Little 

Tchecka 

Tchei 

At lei 

Atfec 

2 d Long 

To atclio T’lio 

Locya 

Ato 


maw 




27 Short 

P’hecko 

P'hoe 

Apoe 

Apoe 

28 One 

Tavdoc 

¥ 

Nadoe 

La\ doe 

Laydoe 

2 f) Two 

Kce-doe 

Nee-doe 

Nee-doc 

Nce-doe 

30 Three So-doe 

Song-doe 

Soung-doe Soung-doc 

31 Four 

Looee-doe Lee-du 

Lee-doe 

Lec-doc 

32 FjVe 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doc 

Yay-doe 

Yay-doc 

33 Six 

1 loo-doe 

Hoo- doe 

Koo-doe 

Koo-doe 

31 Seven 

Nooee-doe Noay-doe 

No*-doe 

Noae-du 

35 Eight lio-doc 

Ho-doe 

Ko-doe 

Ko-doe 

36 Nine 

Kooee-doe Kooee-doe Kooee-doe Kooee-doe 

37 Ten 

Tatchee 

Lei tehee 

Taflee 

Lay t fee 

38 Eat 

PO ; 0 

Aw 

Ang 

Ang 


39 Drink 
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Englijb. Pajfoofa. 

Maploo. 

Play, No. 1. 

Play, No. 2. 

39 Drink Oo 

O 

O 

1 

O 

40 Sleep Prammee 

Mee 

Mee 

Mee 

41 Walk Latcholia 

Leetalay 

Rakufe 

Lahvwsf 

42 Sit Tcheenaw Tfcingaw 

Tyfana 

Tfayna 

43 Stand Tcho&o 

Tchonto 

Tfayna la- Gnaythae 
gay 

44 Kill Klo 

P’hee 

Pactegui 

Paythee 

45 Yes May lee 

Mopyyoo 

Moiyoo 

Moithay 

40 No TamaybawMoae 

Moi 

Moi 

47 Here Loeee 

Layee 

Leyoo 

Layee 

48 There Lubanee 

Loo 

«Lacyo 

Laeyo 

49 AboveMokoo 

Mokoo 

Lsepanko 

La>panko 

50 Below Iiokoo 

Lankoo 

Lacpaulu 

Laepaula 


To this kingdom, the natives of which call them- 
fclves Moan we Jiave given the name of Pegu, a cor¬ 
ruption of the vulgar appellation of its capital city 
Bagoo ; the polite name of the city among its natives 
having been Dam iianga , as among the Burmas Ilanza - 
wade. This people are named Talain by the Burmas 
and Chinefe of Ywuin ; Lazvoo by the Karayn ; and 
Taraiti by the Tal-loong; their kingdom extends along 
the nioutln of the two great rivers Era-wade and Thau- 
luayn , or of Ava and Martaban, from the frontiers of 
Arakan to thole of Siam. 


VI. Evgl'tjb. 

Moan. 

Englijb. 

Moan. 

1 Sun 

Knooay Tangooay 5 Water 

Nawt 

2 Moon 

Katoo 

6 Fire 

Komot 

3 Stars 

Shawnaw 

7 Stone 

— 

4 Earth 

Toe 

8 Wind 

Kyeaw 


Pa 9 Rain 
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Ev-lijb. 

Moan. 

Eng lift), Moan. 

(j Rain 

Proay 

31 Four Pou 

10 Man 

Puee 

32 Five Soon 

-m Ti 

11 Woman Preau 

33 Six Teraw 

12 Child 

Koon 

34 Seven Kapo 

13 Head 

Kadnp 

35 Eight Tatfam 

14 Mouth Paun 

3() Nine Kafi'ec 

15 Arm 

rn 

loay 

3 7 Ten Tfo 

1() Hand 

Kanna Toav 
•» 

38 Eat Tfiipoung. Poung, t 

1 7 Leg 

Kadot-prawt 

believe, is rice. 

18 Foot 

C 

Kanat zein 

3Q Drin! Saung nawt. Nawt 

IQ Bcaft 

— 

is water 

20 Bird 

Seen ngat 

40 Sleep Steik 

21 Fifh 

Kaw 

41 Walk Au 

22 Good 

Kali 

42 Sit Katcho 

23 Bad 

Hookah 

43 Stand Katau 

24 Great 

Mor 

44 Kill Taw 

25 Little 

Bok 

45 Yes Taukua 

26 Long 

Kloein 

4fi No Auto 

27 Short 

Klee 

47 Here Noomano 

28 One 

Mooi 

48 There Taoko 

2 Q Two 

Bau 

4Q AboveTatoo commooce 

30 Three 

Pooi 

50 Below Tauamo 


Thefc fix. arc all the languages of this great eajlem 
nation, of which, during my ltay in the Burma empire, 
I wras able to procure vocables fufficient for my pur- 
pofe. Although they appear very different at iirfl 

• fight, 
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fight, and tiic language of one race is totally unintel¬ 
ligible to the others; yet I can perceive in them all 
Ionic coincidences, and a knowledge of the languages, 
with their obl’olcte words, their phrafes, their in¬ 
ti eft ions of words; and elilions, eupbPn'ue caufn^&8d\f\, 
perhaps, ihew many more. Thole that have the great- 
eft affinity are in Tab. I. IV. and V. Mr. Gilchrist, 
whole knowledge of the common dialefts in ule on the 
banks of the Ganges is, I believe, exceeded by that of 
no European, was fo obliging as to look over thcle 
\ ocabularies, but he could not trace the fmalleft rela* 
tion between the languages. 

I fhall now add three dialefts, lpoken in the Burma 
empire, but evidently derived from the language of the 
Ihndu nation. 

The firft is that fpoken by the Mohammedans , who 
have been long fettled in Arakan, and who call them- 
felvcs Rooinga, or natives of Arakan. 

The fecond dialeft is that fpoken by the Hindus of 
Arakan. I procured it from a Brahmen anti his attend¬ 
ants, who had been brought to Amarapura by the 
king’s eldeft fon, on his return from the conqucft of 
Arakan. They called themfelves Hojfawn, and, for 
what realon I do not know, wanted to perfuade mo 
that theirs was the common language of Arakan. Both 
thefe tribes, by the real natives of Arakan , are called 
Kulaiv } aka in, or ft ranger Arakan. 

Thelafi dialeft of the Hindujfanee which I lhall men¬ 
tion is, that of a people called by the Bunnas Aykohat , 
many of whom are flaves at Amarapura. By one of them 
I was informed, that they called themfelves Banga ; 
that formerly they had kings of their own, but that, 
in his father’s time, their kingdom had been overturned 
by the king of Mnnnypura, who carried away a great 
part of the inhabitants to his relidence. When that 

P 3 


was 
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was taken laft by the Burmas , which was about fifteen 
years ago, this man was one of the many captives who 
were brought to Ava. He laid alfo, that Banga was 
feven days journey fouth weft from Mtatnypura ; it 
muf?^ therefore/ be on the frontiers of Bengal, and 
may, perhaps, be the country called in our maps 
Cajhar. 


Mr. Culclir'ijl has been fo good as to examine part : - 
cularly theft* two dialetfb, and to mark thus (*) thole 
words, which come neareft the Hhidujlanee fpoken on 
the Ganges ; and thus (t) thole not fo evidently in 
connexion with the fame, but which fhew refem- 
blance by analogy. 


Englijb. 

Rmnga. 

Rfljfau'n. 

Bang a. 

1 Sun 

Bel 

•Sooja 

Bay lice 

2 Moon 

Sawn 

Sundfa 

Satkan 

3 Stars 

Tara 

*Nokyoto 

*Tara 

4 Earth 

Kool 

Murtika 

*Matce 

5 Water 

Pannac 

*Dfol 

*Pannto 

(iFire 

Auin 

*Aaganee 

Zee 

7 Stone ^ 

Shecl 

*Shcel 

*Hecl 

8 Wind 

Ban 

*Pawun 

*Bo 

9 Rain 

Jorail 

-J-Biftce 

*Booun 

10 Man 

Manufh 

-{•Moonufa 

*Manoo 

11 Woman Mecalaw 

Stree 

Zaylan 

12 Child 

Gourapa 

*Balouk 

Sogwo 

13 Head 

Mata 

Muftok 

Teekgo 

14 Mouth 

Gall 

Bodon 

Totohan 


15 Arm 
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Rooinga. 

Roffawn. 

Bung a. 

15 Ann 

Bahara 

♦Baho 

Paepoung 

16 Hand 

Hat 

Ofto 

Hatkan 

17 Leg 

Ban 

•f-Podo 

# Tor 00 a 

38 Foot 

Pau 

Pata 

Zankan 

19 Bead 

— 

ZoomtroG 

Safec fangee 

20 Bird 

Paik 

-J-Pookyec 

-j-Pakya 

21 Filh 

Maws 

Moot lac 

-f’Mas 

22 Good 

Goom 

Gam 

Hoba 

23 Bad 

Gooin nay 

Gumnay 

Iloba nay 

24 Great 

Boddau 

Dangor * 

Dornorgo 

25 Little 

Thuddcc 

♦Tfooto 

Hooroogo 

20 Long 

Botdean 

• 

Deengol 

Decngul 

27 Short 

Banick 

♦Batcc 

♦Batec 

28 One 

Awg 

♦Aik 

♦Ak 

29 Two 

Doo 

♦Doo 

De 

80 Three 

Teen 

♦Teen 

♦Teen 

31 Four 

Tehair 

♦Tfar 

♦Sarce 

32 Five 

Panfoee 

♦Pans 

♦Pas 

33 Six 

Saw 

♦Tib 

♦Tfse 

34 Seven 

Sat 

♦Sat 

♦Hat 

35 Eight 

Awtoa 

•f-Allo 

♦Awt 

3(3 Nine 

Nonaw 

♦No 

♦No 

37 Ten 

Duflba 

♦Dos 

♦Dos 

38 Eat 

Kau 

♦Kawai 

fKa'k 

39 Drink 

Karin 

Kawo 

-("Peek • 
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Bngli/b. 

Rootnga. 

RoflcwUn 

Ban^a 

40 Sleep 

Layrow 

•j-Neediar; 

Hooleek 

41 Walk 

j 

Pawkay 

Bayra 

■fO- tcea-oote; 

42 bii " 

BoiLow 

'f'Boclha 

-)“Bo 

43 Stand 

Teheilayto 

^Karao 

-f-Oot 

44 Kill 

Marnn 

*Maro 

*Mar 

4.5 Yes 

Hoi 

Oir 

Go 

46 No 

Etibar 

4 Noay 

*Nauay 

47 Here 

I layray 

Etay 

I rang 

43 There 

Horay 

Iloray 

Orung 

49 Abov< 

Ouchalc 

*Ooper 

Gas 

50 Below 

Ayray 

Ilayaj 

-HqI 


WITT rx'xr 
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ON THE ' 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 

BY CAFrAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. > 

TTHE accompanying genealogical table is faith- 
A fully extracted from the Vishnu pur ana , the 
Bha'gavat, and other pun was, without the leail al¬ 
teration whatever. I have collected numerous MSS. 
and with the affiftance of ibine learned Pundits of 
Benares , who are fully fatisiied of the aiitliQfticity of 
this table, I exhibit it as the only genuine chronolo¬ 
gical record of Indian hiflory that has hitherto come 
to my knowledge. It gives the utmoit extent ot the 
chronology of the Hindus ; and as a certain number of 
years only can be allowed to a generation, it overthrows 
at once their monftrous fyftem, which I have rejected 
as abfolutely repugnant to the courl'e of nature, and 
human reafon. 

Indeed their fyftems of geography, chronology, and 
hiftory, are all equally monftrous and abfuvd. The' 
circumference of the earth is* faid to be 500,000,000 
yojanas , or 2,456,000,000 Britilh miles*: the moun¬ 
tains are afterted to be 100 yojanas , or 4Q1 Britifli 
miles high. Hence the mountains to the fouth of JKr- 
?iares are faid, in the pur anas, to have kept the holy 
city in total darknefs, till Matra-dn-a growing angry 
at their infolence, they humble^* thcmlclves to the 
ground, and their higheft peak now is not more that! 
500 feet high. In Europe fimilar notions once pre¬ 
vailed ; for we are told that the Cimmerians were kept 
in continual darknefs by the interpolation of imir&nlely 
high mountains. In the Ca'lica purdna , it is faid 
that the mountains have funk conlidcrably, fo that the* 
jiighelt is not above one yojana, or live miles high. 

When 
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When the Puramrs fpfcak of the kings of ancient 
times, they are equally extravagant. According to 
them, king Yi nHisnT'jnii reigned leven and twenty 
thoufand years; king'NA vba, of whom I fliall fpcak 
more fully hereafter, is laid to have pofTefied in his 
treafury above 1,584,000,000 pounds tierling, in gold 
coin alone : tlie value of the filver and copper coin, 
and jewels, exceeded all calculation ; and his army 
confided of 1 Qp,000,000 jnen. Thefe accounts geo¬ 
graphical, chronological, and hiftorical, as abfurd and 
inconiiflent with rcafon, mud he rejedled. This mon- 
drous iydem leems to derive its origin from the anci¬ 
ent period of 12,000 natural years, wdiich was admit¬ 
ted by 'tljfc Pi'tjijus , the Ftrufcans , and, I believe, 
alfo by the Cvl/ir tribes ; for w r e ad of a learned 
nation in Spain, which boafted of having written hilto- 
ries of above fix thoufand years. 

The Hindus dill make ufe of a period of 12,000 
divine years, after which a periodical renovation of 
the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the time 
when the Hindus, forfaking the paths of historical 
truth, launched into the mazes of extravagance and 
fable. Mkgasthknes, who had repeatedly vifited 
th* court of Chandra Gupta, and of courfc had an 
opportunity of converting with the bell informed p$r- 
fons in India, 'is lilenf as to this montirous lytiem of 
the Hindus : on the contrary, it appears, from what 
he fays, that in his time they did not carry back 
their antiquities much beyond fix thoufand, or even 
five thoufand years, as we read in fome MSS. He 
adds alfo, according to Clemens of Alexandria, that 
the Hindus and the Jens were the only people, who 
had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the 
beginning of things. There was then an obvious af¬ 
finity between the chronological fyftems of the Jews 
and the Hindus. W e arc well acquainted with the 
pretentions of the Egyptians and Chaldeans to anti¬ 
quity. This they never attempted to conceal. It 
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is natural to fuppofe, that tht Hindus were equally 
vain : they are fo now ; and there is hardly a Hindu 
who is not pcrfuaded of, and who will not reaf'on 
upon, *the fuppofed antiquity of his nation. Me¬ 
ga stiienbs who was acquainted with the antiquities 
of the Egyptians , Chaldeans, and Jews, whilti in India, 
made enquires into the hillory of the Hindus , and 
their antiquity: and it is natural to fuppofe that they 
would boaft of it as well as the Egyptians or Chaldeans, 
and as much then as they do now. Singly they did 
not invent fables to conceal them from the multitude, 
for whom on the contrary tliefe fables were framed. 

At all events, long before the ninth cej^tj.iry the 
chronological fyftcm of the Hindus was as Complete, 
or rather, perfectly the fame as it is now ; for Al¬ 
bum azar, who was contemporary with the famous 
Ai.mamux, and lived at his court at Malar or Bnlkh , 
had made the Hindu antiquities his particular ftiuly. 
He was alfo a famous aftronomer and altrologcr, and 
had made enquiries refpedling the conjunctions of the 
planets, the time of the creation of the world, and 
its duration, for allrological purposes; and he fays, 
that the Hindus reckoned from the Flood 10 the //<*- 
jira 720,()34,442,715 days, or 3725 years 4 . Here 
is amiftake, which probably originates with, the traff- 
fcfiber or tranflator, hut it may be eatily rectified. 
The firft number, though lomcwhat corrupted, is ob- 
vioufly meant for the number of days from the crea¬ 
tion to the Hejira ; and the 3725 years are reckoned 
from the beginning of the Cali-yug to the Hejira. 
It was then the opinion of Albumazar, about the 
middle of the ninth century, that*the sera of the Ca- 
li-yug coincided with that of the Flood. He had, per* 
haps, data which no longer exift, as well as Abul-Fa- 

./ • 

* See Bail!/s Aflron. Anc. p. 30. and Mr Davis’s Eflfay in the 
fecond volume of the Atialick Rei'earches, p. 2/4. 
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zil in the time of Akbar. Indeed, I am fomelimes 
tempted to believe, from ibme particular paflages in 
the Pur anas, which are related in the true hiftorical 
ftyle, that the Hindus have deftfoyed, or at leaft dc- 
fignedly conlignccl to oblivion, all genuine records, as 
militating ngainft their favourite fyftem. In this man¬ 
ner the Romans deft roved the books of Numa, ,and 
configned to oblivion the hiftorical books of the E- 
TituiuAxs, and I lufpelt alfo thole of the Tuadjk- 
tan i in Spain. 

The Punhis are certainly a modern compilation 
from valuable materials, w'hich I am afraid no longer 
evilt : *nn nftroppmical oblcrvation of the heliacal 
riling of ’'Canofats, mentioned in t o of the Paninas, 
puls this beyond doubt. It is do .mred there, that cer¬ 
tain religious rites are to be performed on the 27th of 
Hhadra, when Canopus, dilengaged from the rays of 
the fun, becomes vilible. It riles noyr on the 18 th of 
the fame month. The 18 th and 27th of Bhddra an- 
f’.vtr this vear to the 2()th of Auguft and 7th of Sep¬ 
tember. I had not leifure enougli to confult the two 
Paninas above mentioned on this l'ubjeift. But as vio¬ 
lent (lifputcs have obtained among the learned Pandits, 
fomc inlifting that thefe religious rites ought to be per¬ 
formed on the 27th of Bhddra , as diretfted in the 
P nr anas, wlrilft others inlift, it Ihould be at the tifne 
of the udnya , or appearance of Canopus ; a great deal 
of paper has been wafted on this fubjeeft, and from 
wjmt has been written upon it, I have e\tracftcd the 
above obfervations. \s I am not much ufed to agro¬ 
nomical calculations, I leave to others better qualified 
than I am to afcerTain from thefe data the time in 
•which the Paninas were written. 

* 

We learn from Manetho, that the Egyptian chro¬ 
nology enumerated fourteen dynafim , the particulars 
of which lie omitted as unworthy of notice. In the 
fame manner the Hindu chronology prefents us with a 

ierics 
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feries of fourteen Dynafties, equally repugnant to na¬ 
ture and reafon ; fix of thefe are elapled, we are in 
the feventh, which began with the Flood, and feven 
more*we are taught to expert Thefe fourteen Dy¬ 
nafties are hardly ever noticed by the Hindus in their 
legendary tales, or hiftorical poems. The rulers of 
thefe Dynafties are called Menus : and from them 
their refpedUve Dynafty, uutara , or period, is called 
a Maiewantara. Every Dynafty ends with a total de- 
ftrudtion of the human race, except Khz*Menu or ruler 
of the next period, who makes his efcape in a boat, 
with the feven llijhis. The lame events take place ; 
the fame perfons, though lonietiines under different 
names, re-appear. 

Thus the hiftory of one Dynafty ferves for all the 
reft. In reality hillory, according to the Hindus them* 
felves begins with the Flood, or the feventh Menu . 
Each period coiififts of 12,000 years, which the Hindus 
call divine . The Perfians are not unacquainted with 
thefe renovations of the world, and periods of 12,000 
years ; for the bird Simurgh is introduced, telling Ca- 
herman that Ihe had lived to fee the earth feven 
times tilled with creatures, and feven times a perfedt 
void, (it Ihould be lix times a perfect void, for we^re 
ir^Jrhe feventh period,) and that the had already feen 
twelve great periods of 7000 years. Thft is obvioufly 
wrong; it Ihould be feven great periods of 12,000 
years. "" » 

.The antediluvian hiftory, being conlidered by the 
Hindus in different points of view 4 is related in various 
ways, having little cdnnedlion with each other. We 
are told firft that Bra'hma created ten Bra'madicas 
or children of BrJ&ima, who were to be the proge¬ 
nitors of the moveable and immoveable parts of the crea¬ 
tion, by which they underftand animals and vegetables . 
Their names are Manichi^ Atri, Angiras, Pulas- 
tya, Pui.aha,Critu,Dacsha,Vasishtha,BurTgu* 
and Narad.a. Thefe fprang immediately from Bra'h- 

MA, 
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ma, and produced the “Gods, the Daityas , good and 
bad genii, animals, and plants of all forts. The Bu* 
routes arc/not agreed as to the number of Brahmd- 
dicas. In the Bhdgavat it is declared that thejr were 
ten ; but in oilier fur anas they reckon nine *, whillt in 
tiie Scatuht-ptmUnt it is declared that there were only 
leven Brahunidiras , whofe names are Mari cm, Atri, 
Aug u\ \'s a, Vi i.aftya, Pula'ha, Cri»ta, and Vo- 
sishta ; nor are there wanting authorities to reduce 
them to three, namely, the three Tons of Swayam- 
BHuviA, who was Brahma himlclfin a human lhape. 

It is dtdared, that the (even Menus, who have 
made tilt:-?'appearance, fprang from the Brahmadicas: 
their names are, Swayamkh; a, Swa'rochisiia, 
Uttama, Ta'masa, Rajvata, Chacshhsiia, and 
Satyavrata or Noah. 

The feven Rishis fprang immediately from Bra'h- 
ma, and their names arc, Casyapa, Atrt, Vosish- 
’ ta, Visvamf/tra, Gautama, Jamadagkt, and 
Bha'radwa'ja. Thefe holy penitents, by their ia- 
lutary counfels, and the example of their aulterities, 
difeover the path of rectitude and virtue to mankind. 
Jr is remarked of Atri, that he was both a Brahmddira 
and a Rijhi ; and, perhaps, the leven Menus , th~ fe- 
Brahmadicas , with the leven Rtjhis , are the lame, 
and make only feven individual perfons. The feven 
Brahmadicas were prajapatis or lords of the prajas or 
creatures. From them mankind were born, and they 
are probably the fame with the leven Menus , who, 
when far advanced in years, withdrew from the world, 
and became Rtjhis or holy penitents, as, according to 
t he Buninas , was the general practice of mankind in 
“ former ages. Thefe feven grant! anceftors of the hu¬ 
man nice were firft Brahmadicas or children of Brahma , 
and created for the purpofe of replenilhing the earth 
with inhabitants; having fulfilled their million they 
became lbvcreigns of the univerfe, or Menus ; and 
in their old age they withdrew to folitary places 

to 
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to prepare for death, and become Rtjhis. Sivayamhku - 
va, or the fon of the felf-exifting, was the firit Menu, 
apd the father of mankind: his conforms name wasv 
SataP&fd. In the feeond Veda, .the Supreme Being: 
is introduced thus fpeaking: “ From me Brahma 
was born : he is above all; he is pi tarn a, or the fa¬ 
ther of all men; he is Aja and Swayamblm, or felf- 
exifting.” From him proceeded 8y:uyambhuva, who 
is the firft Menu: they call liim Adhna (or the fir ft, 
or Protogonus:) he is the fir ft of men, and Paroma- 
purujha , or # thc firit male. His help-meet Pricriti is 
called alio Salarupa: flic is Adhna (2) or the firft : 
lhe is Vifva-jenni , or the mother of the world : fhe is 
Jva or like /, the female energy oftttrt rm v o r fhe is a 
form of, or defeended from’/: fhe is Para or the 
greateft : both are like, Maha-deva and his Sadi (tta 
fcmalp energy of nature) whofe names are alfo l/a 
and JJi- ■ 




„ Sivayamblitiva is Brahma in a human fliapc, or the 
firit Brahma: for Brahma is man individually, and alfo 
collectively, mankind; hence Brahma is laid to be 
born and to die every day, as there are men fpringing 
to life, and dying every day. Collectively he dies 
every hundred years, this being the utmoft limits*pf 
lifj^in the Cali-yug , according to the Pitrums: at 
me end of the world, Brahma or mankind is fiiffntn 
die alio, at the end of a hundred divine vears. Siva- 
yambhuva , in the prefent culpa , is ViJhnU in the cha¬ 
racter of Brdhma-rupi Javdrdana , or the Vijhnu with 
th* countenance of Brahma. To underftand this it 
is necelfary to premia, that it h^s been revealed t q 
the Hindus , that, from the beginning to the end of 
things, when the \whole creation will be annihilated • 
and abforbed int<^*he Supreme Being, there will 
be five great calpas, or periods. We are nbw in 
the middle of the fourth cal pa, fifty years 1 of 


t $ • t 

(2) Aduna is the feminine gender from Adima or Adimas . 
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Brahnth being elapled; and of the remainder the fir# 

< alpa i* begun. Thele five great cal gas include 500 
years of Brahma , at the end of which nothing will 
remain but the felf-exifhng. Every calpa, except the 
1 lirfl, is preceded by a renovation of the world, and a 
general flood : whilft the flood that precedes every 
Mutruuanlata is in great meafure, a partial one, fpme 
few high peaks and fome privileged places, as Benares , 
being excepted ; the peaks remaining above the waters, 
and Benares and other privileged places being furround- 
ed by the waters as with a circular wall. 

Tlicfc five calpas have five deities, who rule by 
turns, and ..from..whom the calpis arc denominated. 
Thefe five deities are, Devi, Sur or the bun, Ga- 
nr fa, Vijhnu , and Is'warn. Brahma has no peculiar 
% calpa: he is intimate to every erne of them. Every 
deity, in his own period, is Calfia-rupi or Chronus. We ‘ 
are now under the reign of the fourth Chronus. The 
Wefiern mythologifts mention feveral ruling deities of 
that name. Calfva-rupi figmfies lie who has the coun¬ 
tenance of Gala, Chi onus, or Time. This is now the 
calpa of njhnu, who, to create, thought on Bnihma , 
and became Brahna-rupt-Janardana . He preferves 
md fodeis the whole creation in his own charadter ; 
and will ultimately deftroy it through Jjwata or Mucha. 
The calpa of Vijhnu is called alio the Pudma or Lo^os 
'period. It is declared in the puf/mas that all animals 
and plants are the Lty or Phallus of the Galjva-rupi 
deity ; and that at tftfc end of his own culpa he is de¬ 
prived of his Ljpig by hi§ fucccflbr, who attradls*,the 
ujioV creation- ty.JypMktf, to ’fw ill low it up or de¬ 
tour it, accord™jjp^tfie Wcftern mythologifts; and 
4 P the end of his caFpa he difgorges the whole creation, 
itch is the origin of Chronus pouring Ins own off- 
jll j fa rf, of Jupiter difgorging it through a potion ad- 
Bfciitered to him by Metis ; and of Chronus caft rating 

own father. According to this, Sivayambhuva 

* • 
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is conjointly and individually,* Bt dhma, Vijhm , and 
I fa or Maha-deva . To Swayumbhuva were born three 
daughters, Acuity Deva-frutt , and Ftfntlt ox Prajttii. 
Brahma* created three great Bajapdf is, to be their huf- 
bands; Catdama , Daijfut , (the fam4*\hd was alfo n 
Brdhmadua,) and Rut hi. CardcAtta is acknowledged 
to b& a form of 5/x/tf, or Siva himfelf: and Dacjha to 
be Brahma ; hence he*is often called Dacjha Brahma ; 
and we masgreafonably conclude that the benevolent 
Rnchi was'equally a form of Vtflinn. It is faid imthc 
Vedas, as I am allured by learned pundiis , that fhefe 
three gods fprang in a mortal lhape from the body of 
Adhna ; that Dacflia Bi a/ima iffued in) Ideally from his 
navel, Vijhnu from his left* and ^n,t from JJis right 
fide. It is declare I in the pur!tna\, that Jfwara cut 
off one of the heads of Btfihma, who being immortal 
was only maimed. The fame myftical rancour was 
manjfeft when they affumed a mortal fhap»’, as appears 
from the following relation : The pious Datjha de 
firipg to perform faenfiee, invited gods and men to 
tftfilialt it, but did not atk Siva on account of his bad 
cbndudt and licentious life. The wife of Siva s mj 
was the daughter of Dujha , could not brook this neg- 
lecl, and determined to go : her huiband cxpOiluUud 
with her, but to no pmp >le. When the arrived, h?| 
iattartook no notice of her, which enraged her lb 
much, that after ha\ing Ipoiled the i/cnfice, Acj 
jumped into the lacrctl lire, and expired in the flames. 
Siva hearing of her misfortune, went to Dacjha ; and, 
reproaching him for his unnatural conduct towaids hi* 
^ym*daughter, cur off Ins head. Daifia had no rrhk 
offspring, but many daughters, whyie alhance was ea¬ 
gerly fought for bv the molt di^ingudjied chaiadters>, 
It is allotted in that from Catdama, Dacjha . 

„and litubrr the eam*%was filled with inhabitants 
yet m the lame purdnas wc are told, that Br&hmi 
being difappointed, found it net eflary to give two fon 
to Adma, from whom, at lalt, the earth Was fillet 
Vol. V. Q witl 
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wiib inhabitant*. Thcle two Tons were Piuyavrata 
and Utta'napa'da, who appear to be the fame with 
Card am a and RueHr. Here the antediluvian hiftory 
aliiimes a different fhape ; and the furumes , abandon¬ 
ing their idle tajefc of the feven Menus and renovations 
of the world, between the time of Swayamlhuva 
and the flood of Saty avrata, prefents us with Some¬ 
thing more confident with rcafon and hiftorical truth ; 
but which at once overthrows their extravagant fabrick. 
Piuyavrata was the lird born of A dim a ; and the 
particulars recorded of jiis progeny have no finall affi¬ 
nity with the generations exhibited by Sanchonja- 
tho, as will appear from the following comparative 
Table : 


I. Ad ima, and A dim a or 
Tv A. 



l i y a v ft a t a . He m ar- 
fed Bark ism ati, the 
daughter ofVisvACAR- 
r ma, tlie chief 
of the Gods. 


engineer 


I. Paotogoxus, fvno- 
nimous with Adim: 
Aion or Af.on from 
TvA/Dr Tv am, in the 
lecond calc. 

r 

II. Genus, Gene a. 


Agnidhra and his fe- III. Phos, Phvr, Piilox; 
ven brothers, whofe that is, light, fire, and 
names fignify lire and flame, 
flame. By one wife he 
had three fons; they 
became Menus ; <$md were 
named, Uttakta, Ta¬ 
xi as a, and Raivata. 

Bv another wife, A6 ni- 
d hba had nine fons, who 
gave their names to the 
mountainous traits of 
JSabhi. 9 

IV. ClM- 
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IV. ClMPURUSHA, HARI- 
VARSHA, Ila'vARTA, 
Ka'ma'n-aca, Cd»ru, 
BnADRASVA,Ch'lXMA'- 
l \, and Hira^mA\a. 


V. Risiiabaha, fon of Na- 
bahi. 


SSI 

IV. * They begat Tons of 
vafl. bulk, whofe names 
were given lot he moun- 
tai ns, |On wh ich they 
lei zed, riz. CaJJiu^ iJ- 
bdnuSj Anti - Lib anus 9 
Brathjs. 

V. MEMRUMI^SjHYfSU- 

ranius, and Usous. 


VI. Bharata, who gave VI. Agre^s > IIali’a:us. 
his name to the country 
of Bharat a-varjha . 


VII. Su MARTI, DhUMRA- 
Cf/tu, whole name iig- 
nilles a fiery meteor. 


rfaid by Tome 


VIII.Devajjta I 

9 . pRATIHAli 4^ 
10 . PrATIHA'I A 


to b(* bro¬ 
th ™'j The 

name-iofth^ 
two la It 
imph beat¬ 
ing. Inm- 
mni:ig,4c. 


IX.^ija and Bhuma'na. 
Then follows a lilt of tix- 


teen names, luppoled 
by fomc to be fo many 
generations in a diredt 
line ; by others, thills 
denied: but as nothihg 
is lecorded of them, 

fhgy iru 


VII. Chrysaor, 


VIII. Tkchmtes, G et- 
MS, AciOCH 1 O^M 


IX. Agrowerus, or 
c rotes. Aja in Sd 
ft rif 9 is fynonimo 
nearly with Aut'oehto 
aiidBitu'MANAanfwerS 
to Agnrwerus and A 
grotef. 





The pofterity of Adima or A dim (for the letter a 
in this name has exactly the found of the French e in 
the word Jam:) through Utta'nafa'da, is as fol¬ 
lows : 

Q 2 I. Adim 
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1. Adim and I'vA. fc I'ta founds exactly like Eve, 
pronounced as a dilfyliable E-vu. 


II. Utta'nai’a'j) a. He had two wives, Suruchi 
and Si iu;ti : by the lirlt lie had Uttam!\, and 
by the fecornl Dhui’va. Vttamtinlet was exceed¬ 
ingly fend of Suruchi * which gave rife to the follow¬ 
ing circumftana>. VVhilft he was card ling Vttama 
his fon Dhrtcva went to him and was repulfcd. 
Din til'd burft into tears, and complained to his mo¬ 
ther. who advilcd him to withdraw into the de.larts. 
IIoTonow&i her .advice, and nired into a forclt on 
1 lie banks of the Jumna , wl ere lie gave liimfclf up 
to the contemplation of the Supreme Being, and the 
performance of religious aufterities. After many 
years the Supreme Being appeared to him, and 
commanded him to put an end Co his aufterities and 
^return to his father, who had relented. He w«:t ac¬ 
cordingly to his father, who received him with joy, 
rind refigned the kingdom to him. lJhruva y like 
Enoch in Scripture is commended for his extraordi¬ 
nary piety, and the falutary precepts he gave to 
mankind. He did not talle death, but was tran* 
Hated to heaven, where he lhines in the'"pbkjr liar. 
Here Enoch and Enos are confounded together. 
Uttawa , whole education had been neglected, gave 
himfelf up to pleafure and diflipation. Whilll 
hunting he happened to quarrel with the Cuvtras, 
and was killed in the fray;., Dhruvu , at the 
a numerous winy, took jftie field to revenge the 
death of his brother: many had fallen on both Tides, 
when Simiyambhuva or A dim A n terpo fe d, and a lad¬ 
ing pepcc was concluded^oetween The 
L parties. 


III. Dhbuya. 
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III. DnittfvA. He had by his*firft wife two Tons, 
Vatsara and Calmava^sara : by Ila lie had a 

fon called Utcala, and a daughter. 

% 

#1 

IV. Vatsara, by his wife Swacatat# had fix funs, 
the eldeft of whom was called Pushpa'rna. 

V. Pushp\'rn\ had by his wife Doshv three fons, 
and by Nad'wala, Chacsiiusha, who* became a 
Menu . 


VI. Ciiaciiush \ had twelve fons, the eldeft of whom 
was called Uj.\t vca. 


VII. Ulmac\ had fix fon*-, the eldeft of whom was 
A VGA. 

VIII. Anga had an only fon called Ven'a. 

IX. Vkn\, being an impious and t) ran ni cal 

was curled by the Bra'hmens ; in conlequenceiH 
which curfe he died without leaving ilfue. Ter 
remedy thi^evil they opened his left arm, and with 
a ftick churned the humours till they at hilt pro- 
di^drs-ftm, who proved as wicked as his father, 
alW was ot courfe let alide : then opening the righj^i 
arm, they churned till they produced a .beautiful 
boy, who proved to be a form of Vishnu under 
the name of Prithu. 

X. Prithu. Gods and men came* to make obei- 
fance to him, anil celebrate his appearance on 
earth. He marred a form of the goddefs 

- La rtmin r. “Tn his itme, the earth having re- 
fufed to give her wonted fupplies to mankind, 

Q, 3 Prithu 
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Prithu began to beat and wound her. The earth, 
afluniing the fhape of a cow, went to the high 
grounds of Meru , and there laid her complaint be¬ 
fore the fuprarn£ court, who rejected it; &s lhe ac¬ 
knowledged! Vnat fhe had refuted the common ne- 
ccflaries of life, not only to mankind in general, but 
to Prithu himfelf, whofe wife fhe was in a human 
fhape. Pritiiu and his defendants were allowed 
to beat and wound her in cale of noncompliance 
with the decree of the lupreme court. The earth 
fubmitted rcludtantly, and fincc that time mankind 
are continually beating and wounding her, with 

f doughs, harrows, hoes, and other inllruments of 
luiho figiTy *' i We are told alfo, in more plain lan¬ 
guage, that PhiT d u cut dou : whole forefts, levelled 
the earth, planted orchards, and fowed fields with 
all forts of ufeful feeds. From her hufband Pri- 
thu, the earth was denominated Pbithwi. 

-* K 

Prithu was a religious prince, fond of agriculturev’and 
f became a hutbandman ; which is to be underftood 
> : by his quarrel with the earth. This induces me 
to think, that he is the fame with, Satyavrata, 
or Noah, whofe mortal father is not mentioned in 
the pur anas, at lea ft my Pundits have not been able 
to find it. His heavenly father was t^ie* r ‘8tt*^ and 
Satyavrata is declared alfo to be an incarnation 
of Vishnu. Here I muft oblervc, that at night, 
and in the weft, the Sun is Vjshnu : he is Bra'uma 
in the eaft, and in the morning; from noon to even¬ 
ing he is Siva. 

XI. Prithu had five children. Vijitasva, who be¬ 
came fovereign over his founbrothers, and had the 
middle part of the kingsKim to^ mr own 
•Huryacsiia ruled over Prachi , or the eaft, and 
built the town of Rdjgriha , now Raj-mehal ; Dhum- 
race'sha, who ruled in the fouth, as Vrica did 
in the welt, and Dravina'sa in the north. 

XII. Vi'si. 
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XII. Wsitaswa had by one of his wives three fons, 
called Pa vac a, P a v a m a n a , smd Sue hi, all names 
of’ fire. He became* AntarJhana at pleafure, that 
is to fey, he appeared' and difapprared whenever he 
chofe ; and he withdrew his foul wym his Body at 
pleafure. He was born again of his own wife, and 
ofMiimfelf, under the name of Havirdhana. 
Havirdhana married Havirdhani, by whom, 
he had fix children, known by the general appel¬ 
lation of Prachma-barh'i. * 


XIII. Varishada, the cideft of them, married Sat A- 
brut i the daughter of Oc^f.anus, and Jiad by 

her two fons called the Pm diet as. 

• • 

XIV. The famous Dacsha before mentioned, was 
horn again one of them, llis brothers, bidding 
adieu to the world, withdrew to forelts in diltant 
countries towards the welt, wher^they beheld the 
tranflation of Dhruva into heaven. And here 
ends'the line of Utta'napa'da, which I now exhi¬ 
bit at one view, with fome variations. 


I. SwAYAMBlIUVA OrADIM. 

II. IHtta'napa'da, who was probably the fame with 

R)LIi94*t» 

III. Dhruva, eminent for his piety. 

IV. Vatsara. 

V. Pushparna, called alfo Ripunjaya. 
VTI^Chacshusha, JVIe'n’u. 

VII. Ulmaca or Uru. 


ym^zA 

IX. Venu. 


X. Prithu, fuppofed to be Noah. 

XI. Vi6itasva. % 

XII. IIavj*. 


TQ4 
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XII; Havirdiiana. t , Swayambhuva dies, 

XIII. Vabishada. 

XIV. The ten pRA'cHETA'g. Dhrlva is tranflated 

into heaven. 

By Aip poling Prilhu to be Noah, and Dhruva to be 
Enos, this account agrees remarkably well with^ihe 
computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Enos lived 
433 years after the birth qf Noah , and, of courfe, the 
great-grand-diildren of the latter could be witnefles 
of tlie tranflation of Dhruva into heaven. Svoayam- 
$ hired or Adam lived 223 years after the birth of Noah, 
according to the computation of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch ; an d it-is. fa id of Prithu , that the earth having 
aihimcd me lliape of a^cow, lie n* ide ufe of this grand 
anceftor Swayambhuva as a calf to milk her . Perhaps 
the old lire took delight in fuperintending the fields 
and orchards, and attending the dairies of his be¬ 
loved P rit hu. 

The only material difficulty in fuppofing Prifhu To 
be the fame with Noah , refpecfls his offspring to the 
fourth generation before the Hood. But, when we 
confider that Noah was 500 years old when Japheth 
aqcl his two foils were horn, it is hardly credible ..that 
hfc fhould have had no children till that adva qe^d a ge. 
The puranics that Satyavrata had many befot * 

~fRe Flood, but that they perilhed with the reft of 
mankind, and that Sharma or Shama, Charma, 
and Jya'pati, were born after the Flood : but they 
appear to have no other proof of this, than that tJ^eV 
are not mentioned among thofe^vho efcaped with NoaS* 
in the ark. I fhall ‘now give a table of the /even Me¬ 
nus compared with the two lines defeended from ‘ 
Adim and I'va. 
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Svj AYAMBHUVA Or ADIMA. 

I. Mek'u, 

iNj'RIYAVRATA. - 2 UrTA'NAP a'dA. 

3 Agnidhra, fuppofedthe 3 Diiruva. 

fame with Swarochisa, • 


4 Nabiii, 


II. Menu. 


Uttama. 


4 Vatsara, 




5RiaSHABHA, III. Menu. 5 Pushparna. 
()Bharaia. —Tamasa. —6 Csiiacshusha. 
# IV. Menu. 

4 Sumati. 7 Ulmaca. 

-Raivata. 

8 Devajita. V. Menu. 8 Anga! 

g Aja. 9 Vena. 

Csiiacshusha.— 


VI. Menu. 


■10 Prithu. 


Noah's Flood, 
Satyavrata.-^i 


tj^II. Menu, 


This table completely overthrows the fyftetn of the 
Memvantatas , previous to the Flood; for it is. de¬ 
clared in the puranas , that at the end of everysjfew- 

waniahtt 
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wanlara, the whole hufnan face is deftroyed, except 
one. Menu , who makes his el'cape in a boat with the 
ieven R'ijhis. ‘But, according to the prefent tabic, 
Suayambhuva went through every Menwanlara and 
died in the iixth j | \b)hruva alfo faw live Mcnivantaras 
and died on the lixth. Ultama , Tarn a fa, and Rabat a, 
being brothers, lived during the courfe of feveVal 
Memvanfaras, and when Uttama made his cfcape in a 
boat, belidcs the feven Rtfiis, he ffluft have taken with 
him his two Brothers, with Dhruva and Sivayambhuva. 
Of tliele Menus little more is recorded in the pur anas, 
than that they had a numerous offspring ; that certain 
Devatas made their appearance ; and that they difeom- 
fited the The mortal fat! r of Svearochifa is 

hot known. His divide father was Agni ; hence, he 
is fuppofed by fome to be the fame with sign'd hr a. 

During the reign of the fourth Menu, occurred the 
famous war between the elephants and the crocodiles, 
which, in the pur a tins, is aliened to have happened in 
the facred i/les in the weft. What was the origin of it 
we are not told ; but whenever the elephants went to a 
lake, either to drink or to bathe, the crocodiles laying 
in wait, dragged them into the water and devoured 
them. The Gujiudra or Nag'natli , the lord of the ele- 
-p hauls, was once attacked by the chief of 
or crocodiles on the bank of a lake, in one of the facreU 
i/les called Suvamfya ; a dreadful con did. took place, 
and the Nagndth was almoft Overpowered, when he 
called on lien or Vifhnn, who refeued him, and put 
an end to the war. What could give rife to fuch*^ 
extravagant tale I cannot determine, but fome obvi¬ 
ous traces of it ft ilf remain in^he facred i/les in the 
tveji, for almoft every lake in Wales /has a ftrangc ftory 
attached to it, of battles foughtc^tiiere between an 0 *- 
and at beaver , both of an uncommon lize. At night 
the lowing of the ox and the rattling of the chain, with 
which the Ychain-bannawg or great ox endeavours to 
pull out of the water the aranc or beaver> are often 
■" heard. 
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heard. It is well known that elephants we^ called oxen 
in the weft, and the ancient Romans had no other 
name for them. It may be objected, that if there had 
beeny lephants* in the facred ifles, the inhabitants would 
have had names for them ; but &p 9 Cymri are certainly 
a very modern tribe, relatively to the times we are 
flaking of; and probably there were no elephants or 
crocodiles when they fettled there ; but, hearing of a 
ftrange ftory of battles between a large land animal 
and an amphibious one, they conclude?! that thele two 
animals could be no other than the ox and beaver , the 
largeft of the kind they were acquainted with, 
nag ,nakha ft'ha a, or the place of the mignaih , or lord 
of the elephantine race, is well knnwu. to the anti¬ 
quaries of Juietnia. * 

Duiing the fixth dymifly eame to pafs the famous 
churning of the ocean , which is pofitively declared in 
the. put ana to have happened in the Jea ot milk, or more 
.properly, as it is often called aUo the JVlute Sea, which 
lurroiinds thzfan ed tjles in the weft, and is thus deno¬ 
minated according to the Ti elora-derpan, btcaufe it 
walhes the fliores of the white tjlami , the principal of 
th t facred ifles . The white ijland in Sanfrit,fweta~dwip 
or thna-Jaotp, is as famous in the eaft as it is in the 
may feetn ftrange, that iflands fo ifmote 
’ fhould be known to th e pur antes ; but the truth is, that 
the vedas w ere not originally made known to mankind* 
in India. The Brahmens themfelves acknowledge that 
they are not natives of India , but that they detcended 
**ato the plains of Hindujian through the pafs of fieri- 
dwar. 

The old continent is well deferibed in the purartaf, 
but more pafticura*ty the countries in which the Vedas 
where made public ; and in which the do&rkte they 
contain liounfhed for a long time. Accordingly the 
fact id ifles in t^e weft, the countries bordering on the 
Nile , and, lalt of all, India, are better and m^rc mi- 

v nhtely 
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irately deferibed than any other country, Atri called 
Edris, and Idris , in the countries to the well of India, 
carried the vedas from the abode of the gods on the 
fuminit of Merit, firft, to the /acred i/le ; thence to 
the banks of the JVf*V ; and, laftly, to the borders of 
India . The place of his abode, whilft in the /acred 
tjles , became afterwards a famous place of worlhip wi¬ 
der the name of Atri-Jl'han the place or feat of Atri or 
Idris. It is often mentioned in the fur anas, and de¬ 
feribed to be oft a high mountain, not far from the fca 
fliore. 

I lhall pafs over the four ages, as they do not appear 
to anfwer any purpole, either all momical or lnftori- 
cal. They' are called by the fa!tie names that were 
ufed by the Greek mythologills; except the fourth, 
which is called by the Hindus , the earthen age. I lhall 
only remark, that Menu in his Inftitutes lays, that in 
the firft or golden age*, men, free from difeafe, lived 
four hundred years ; but in the fecond, and the luc- 
eeeding ages, their lives were lellencd gradually by 
one quarter; that in the calt-yug, or prelent age, men 
live only one hundred years. This may ferve to fix 
the period and duration of the firft ages; for it is ob¬ 
vious, that the whole paflage refers to natural years. 

I lhall now*conclude this account of antediluvian' 
hiftory by obferving, tjiat the firft defeendants of 
Swayambhuva are reprefented in the fir anas, as living 
in the mountains to the north of India toward the 
fourccs of the Ganges, and downwards as far as Ser*^ 
ndgara and tlari-dwdr. But the fulers of mankind 
lived on the fummft of Meru towards the north; 
where they appear to have eftablilhed yhe feat of juftice, 
as the furdnas make frequent mention of 4he opprefled 
repairii\g thither for redrefs. India, at that fime, feems 
to have been perfectly infulated ; and we know, that 

* Inftitutes of Menv t p. Ill 
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from the mouth of the InJufi to Dehfi, and thence to 
the mouth of the Ganges , the country is perfectly 
level, without.even a tingle hillock; but this fubjedt 
is foreign to my prefent purpofe^tnd may be refumed 
hereafter. The generations aftcr*l§c Flooc|, exhibited 
in the accompanying table, begin with the famous 
Atri, and end with Chandra-Gnpta , who was contem¬ 
porary with Alexander the Great. Buddha , the grtmdfon 
of Ahi married Ila, daughter of Sahara la or Noah i 
who was born *o him in his old age. 


Airi for the purpofe of making the re das known to 
mankind, had three Ions; or^ a« it ■> dec lared m the 
pm amis, the Tnmmt /, or Hindu Tnad , wa^ incarnated 
in his houfe. The deleft called Soma , or the moon m 
a human lliape, was a portion or form of lhahma . To 
him the fat i ed i/lc\ in the weft were allotted. He is ftill 
alive though "invifible, and is acknowledged as the 
^lnef of the facerdotal tribe to this day. 


The feeond, a portion of Vifhnn , was called Dalta 
or Date and Daltatrtya. The countries bordering on 
the Nile fell to Ins iharc. lie is the Toth dLthe 
Egyptians. 


The third was a chokrick faint called Durvdfds. He 
was a portion of MahdJeva , but had no fixed place 
Wtfigned to him ; and he is generally rambling o\er 
the world, doing qaore mifchief # than good ; however, 
we find him ve/y* often performing Tapafya in the 

A dreadful conflagration hap 


mountains 




\nema . 


pened once m that"*ountry, which fpreading all ovet 
Vujha-dwipa deftroyed all the animals and vegetable's 
At atria, the fon of a Jon of Satyavrata (and confequently 
the Aram of Scripture) who was hunting through theft 

hKH^ntriinSj 
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mountains, was involved with his party in the genera! 
conflagration ; a punifliment inflidled, it is fuppofed, 
for his having inadvertently wounded the foot of Dur- 
vufus with an arrow* The death of Aroma liappened 
three hundred yeafisKiftcr the Flood, according to the 
pur anas k 3 as noticed in a former efiay on Egypt . 

Chtimha-Gupta, or he who was faved by the inter- 
polition of Jaunts or the Moon , is called alfo Chandra 
. in a poem quoted by Sir William Jones. The 
(}reels call him Sandracnpios , Sandracottos, and Andro- 
t ottos. Sand? ocoltos is generally ufecl by the hi fieri- 
ans of Alexander ; and Sandrauiptos is found in the 
works of A then#as? Sir William ' >nes, from a poem 
w ritlen by Sumadeva , anil a trage ly called the corona¬ 
tion of Chandra or Chandt a - Gup la -f“, difeovered that 
he really was the Indian king mentioned by the hifto- 
rians of Alexander , under the name of Sandracottos . 
Thcfe two poems I have not been able tc* procure; but, 
I have found another dramatic piece, intitlcd Miulrar 
Raijhafa , or the fral of Racjhafa, which is divided into 
two parts : the hrft may be called the coronation of 
Chandra-Gitptd , and the fecond the reconciliation of 
Chandra-Gupta with Mantn-lidcjhafa , the prime mi- 
nifi<rf of his father. 

The liiflory'of Chandra-Gupta is related, tnougn in 
few words, in the Vijhnu-pnrana , the Bhagawat, and 
two other books, one of which is called Brahatcatha , 
and the other is a lexicon called Camandaca: the two 
lail are fuppofed to be about fix or feven liundmL 
years old. 


* Effrt on Egypt, iifthe A fiat. Rtf. vol.lll. p. 3b. 
. f Ajiftuk Rfi aides, vol. IV. p. £>. 11. 
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In the Vtjknu*puru,ui we rc*id, “ unto Nan*fa fhall 
be' born nine Ions.; Cotifya, his miniller fhall de- 
ftrov them, and nlace Churn!i a-Gut'a oil the throne.** 


' the Bhagaziat ne read, “ from the womb of Sa- 
“ tin, Sami a fhall be born. His cldeft Ion will be 
“ called Su»naha r and he fhnll have eight Tons more ; 
ie thefe, a Brahmen (called Ca/ilya, Jiitfayana, and Cha- 
“ narva in the commentary) fhall dcitroy, after them 
“ a Manna fhall reign in the Ca!t-\u<r. This Brtih- 
nun will place chandta-Gupta on the throne.” Jn 
the* Jh aha tea 'ha it is faid, that this revolution was ef¬ 
fected in feven da)s, and the irtne children of Narnia 
put to death. In the Camandaca, Chanacyas is called 
/ yimu-Gupta. The following is an abftriift of the 
lnllory of Chand> a-Gupla from the Mudra-ltdiJhafa : 


Nanda , king of Ptat fa , was the fon of Maim Nandi , 
by a female flavc of the Sudta tribe: herne Nanda 
was called a Sudra. He was a good king, juft anti 
equitable, and paid due iefpe<ft to the Brafattens 
was avJlirious, but he letpedted his fubjeefts. He was 
diiginally king of Magada, now called *Soutk-Bahar, 
which had been in the pofiefiion of his ^nceftors fince 
the days of Crijhna ; by the ftrength of his arm he fub- 
dued all the kings of the country, and like another 
Mmv/u-Rdma deftroyed-the remnants of the CJhettrig . 
He had two wives, lialnavah and fyluta. By the ftrft 
he had nine fons,^alled the tinmalyadicas , froiti the 
eldeft, whofe najiw was Sumulya (though in th£ dra* 
vies, he is called Sarvttrthajtddifa) ; by Mura he$tyd 
Chandra-Gupta, and many others, who'were lfa6wa 
by the general appellation of Maury as, becatlfe s tfaey 
were born of Mura . 


Nawfy t 
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Nantla , when far advanced in years, was takeii ill 
fuddenly, and to all appearance died. He foon re¬ 
vival, to the great joy of his lubjedh : but his fenlcs 
appeared to be gwiatly deianged, f6r he no longer 
fpoke or a (‘led before. While fome afenbed the 

monarch’s imbccilhty to the effects of a certain poifon, 
which is known to impair the faculties at leaft, v r hen 
, it prtn es too weak to deftroy the life of tliofe to whom 
it is admmiftcred, Mantn- Rdcjhafa, his prime minilter 
was firmly perfuaded, according to a notion very pre- 
\ alcnt among the Hindus , that upon Ins mailer’s 
(loath, lome magician had entered into the lifelefs 
corple which was now re-animated and actuated by his 
pretence. He, therefore, lqcretly ordered, that ftridl 
icareh might be madeTor th( magician's own body ; 
for, as according to the tern ts of their fuperftitiori, 
this would neceflarily be rendered invifiblc, and con¬ 
tinue lb, as long as its fpirit informed another body ; 
fo he naturally concluded the magician had enjoined 
one of his faithful followers to watch it, until the dif- 
lblution of tiie fpell fhould end the trance. In confe- 
quence of theie orders, two men being difeovered 
keeping watch over % corpfc on the banks of the 
(j&qges, he oidcred them to.be fuzed andthiown into 
st)ie river, and Cviufcd the body to be burnt immedi¬ 
ately. It proved to belong to Chandta-das^^ee king of 
a fmall dom'am in the weftern part of India beyond the 
rmdhyan hills, the capital wheieof is called Vuat-palh. 
This piince having been obliged to fave himfelf by 
flight, from the Yailanas or Greeks, who had difpol- % 
felfed him of his kingdom^ had afTumed, with*~*bp 
garb of a penitent^ the name qf Suvnt'ha. Mantu- 
Jtacjkafa having thus punitheb x'he magician for his 
prvfumption, left the country. f 

When Nanda recovered from his illncfs liq became a 
.tyrartt, or, rather, liaving intruded Sacatara , bis 
prime minifter, with the reins of government, the lat¬ 
ter ruled with abfolutc lway. As <$d king was one 
&jy^vhCmting with his minifter, toward? the hills 
tjjftbe fouth of tie town, he complained of his he-* 

ing 
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ihg thirfty, and quitting his attdhdants, tepair&f &$th 
Sacatara to a beautiful refervotr, under a laqJe^pSC&l 
ing tree, near a cpve in the hills, called PatuUattdtnjU 
or the piflage leading to the inferi^j regions ; then® 
Sacatara flung the old man into tl va* refervon, pm# 
ttirew a large ftone upon him. In the evening he 
. returned to the imperial city, bringing back the king’s 
horfe, and reported, that his mafter had quitted ,ni$ 
attendants and rode .into the foreft; what was be¬ 
come of him he knew not, but he had found his horfe 
grazing under a tree. Some days after Sacatara , with 
focranara, one of the fecrctarics of ftate, placed 


Ugradhanwa, one of the younger fons of Nando, on 
the throne. • * * 


The young' king being difTatisfied with Sacatara' & 
account of his father’s difappearance, let about farther 
enquiries during the minifter’s abfence, but tliefe 
proving as little fatisfa&ory, he afifembled the principal 
perfons of his court, and threatened them all with death, 
•if, *in three day*, they failed to bring him certain in¬ 
telligence what was become of hi3 father. .This menace 
fticCecded, for, on the fourth day, they reported, that 
Sacatara had murdered the old king, and that his re¬ 
mains where concealed under a ftone in the re/ervedf 
near PaialcJndra ; Ugradkanwa immediately fent peo - 
pie!*with camels, who returned in the evening, with 
the body and the ftone that had covered it, Sacatarjt 
confeffed the murder, and was thereupon condemned 
4 to be fhtit up with his family in a narrow rbom, the 
^iooiWJf which wa9 willed up, and a fmall opening only 
left for the conveyanceyf,tbeir fcanty allowance. They 
all died in a ihort timp£ except the youngeft fan /Vtf- 
tardf whom the yprfng king ordered to be releafed, 
4i md took into his fervid. But Vicafara meditated 
revenge; and the king having directed him to call ibtm 
Br&hman to affify at the fraddha he Was going tc 
Vol. v. R pttfaqp, 
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perform, in honour of his anceflor, Vicatara , brought 
an ill-natured pried, of a mod favage appearance, in 
the expectation that the king might be tempted, from 
dilguft at lb offeftfive an objeCt, to*offer fonte affront 
to the Brahmen\ Who, in revenge, would denounce a 
curie againll him. The plan lucceeded to his with : 
tlie king ovdered the ^rielt to be turned out, arid the . 
latter laid a dreadful ipiprecation upon him, An earing 
at the lam? time, tliat he would never tie up 1ns 
Jh'tca or lock of hair, till he had effected his ruin. 
The enraged prieff then ran out of the palace ex¬ 
claiming, whoeier willies to be king let him follow 
me. Chandra-Gupla immediately arole, with eight 
of his friends, *and went after Id n. They eroded the 
Ga>ig< r, with all podible difpatcl.. and vilited the king 
of Nepal, called Vat vatipivara, or the lord of the 
mountains, who received them kindly. They entreated 
him to afiift them with troops and money, Chamha - 
Gupta promidng, at the lame time, to give him the 
half of the empire of Pi in hi , in cafc 4 they fhoidd he 
fucccisful. Parvatefveara anfwered, that he could not • 
bring into the field a lufticient force to effect the 
conqueft of fo powerful an empire ; but, as he was on 
good terms with the Yavatts or Greeks , the Saras' or 
mJruio-Scjthians, the people of Camboja or Gayni , the 
Ciratas or inhabitants of the mountains *o the eaft- 
ward of Nepal, he could depend on their alKftaitee. 
Ugradhanwa enraged at the behaviour of Chandra - 
Gupta, ordered all his brothers to be put to death. 

The matter, however, is related differently in other 
books, which date, that Nanda ,* feeing himfctf far 
advanced ip years, directed that, after his deceafe,* 
his kingdom fhould be equallKdivided between' the 
Sumalyadicas , and that a decentSjllowance fhould be 
given to the Mannas or children of Mura , but the 
Stihialyadicas being jealous of the Maury qs, put them 
all to death, except Chandra-Gnpta, who, being faved 
through the protection of Lunas, out of gratitude af- 
t furfied the name of Chandra-Gupta, or faved by the 
moon: but to refume the narrative. 


Parva- 
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Parv&tefwara took the*field wkh a formidable army* 
accompanied by bis brother Vtrochana and his own, 
fon Malaya~Cetu. The confederates foon came in light, 
of the capital of the king of Tracing who put himfebf,* 
at the head of his forces, and went*< 11 $ to meet them. 
A" battle was fought, wherein Ugradhamva was defeated, 

. afte? i* dreadful carnage, in which lie himlelf loft his 
life. The city was immediately furrounded* and 
Saivartha - Side!hi , the governor, feeing it impoflibte to 
hold out againft fo powerful an enemy> fled to the 
Urulhyati mountains, and became an anchoret. Racjhaja 
went over to Parvatefivara*. Chandra-Gupta , being 
firmly eftabliihed on the throne, deftroyed the Sumalya* 
tlicas , and difinifled the allies, after-having liberally 
rewarded them for their afliftaiufe : but he kept the 
Yavans or Greeks , and refilled to give the half of the 
kingdom of Vracln to Parvafe/ivara- who, being 
unable to enforce his claim, returned to his ' own 
country meditating vengeance. By the advice of 
liacjkafa he fent a perfon to deftroy Chandra-Gupta% 
but Vijhnn-Gupta , fufpe&ing the delign, not only ren¬ 
dered it abortive, but turned it back upon the author, 
by gaining over the aflaflin to his intcreft, whom her 
engaged to murder Varvatefamra , which the villain, 
accordingly effected. Racjhaja urged A fataya-Cetu ^tb 
revenge Iris father’s death* but though pleafed wSn 
thft fuggeltion, he declined the enterprise,* reprefent- 
ing to his councellor, that Chant!nt-Gupt# had a large 
body of Yuvans or Greeks in his pay, had fortified.his 
capital, and placed a numerous garifon in it* with 1 
guards of elephants at all. the gates; and finally, by 
the defection of their allies, who weje either overawed 
by his power, or conciliated by Iris favour, had fo 
firmly eftabliihed yis authority, that no attempt could 
be made againft him with any profpedt of fuccefs. 

■ •* 

• Racfbafa on hearing of the death of Saeatara returned, and 
became prime mini tier of Ugra-dbamvat, . 
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In the', mean time» llflwu-Gttpta, being confcious 
that Chandra-Gupla could never be fafe fo long as 
lie had to contend with a man of Hacjhajas abilities, 
formed a plan tofreconcile them, and this lu> effected 
in the following,rphnner : there was in the capital a 
refpectahle merchant or bunker, called Chmulam- 
Das , an intimate friend of Uuijhajn. Vijhnu-&tipta 
advifed Cliamka-Gi'pta to confine him with his whole 
family : fomc time after he vilited the unfortutiate pri- 
foncr, and told him that the only way to fave him- 
felf and family from imminent ddlrudlion, was to 
effiedl a reconciliation between the king and Rarjhafa, 
and that, if he would follow his advice, he would 
point out to him the means of loing it. Chatidana- 
Das aliented, though, from th-- known inveteracy of 
if acjhafa againit Chuudra-Gupta , lie had little hope of 
fuccels. Accordingly, he and Vijhnu-Gupta , betook 
themfelves privately to a place in the northern hills, 
where if acjhafa had a Country feat, oto which he ufed 
to retire from the buftlc of bufinefs. There they 
eredted a large pile of wood, and gave out that they 
intended to burn themfelves. if acjhafa was altonifhed 
when he heard of his friends’ refolution, and ufed 
every endeavour to diifuade them from it; but Chan - 
jdana-Das told him, he was determined to perifh in the 
flames with Vijhnu-Gupta , unlefs he woulcLconfent to 
be 'reconciled to Chandra -Gupta. In the mean time the 
prince arrived with a retinue of five hundred men ; 
when, ordering them to remain behind, he advanced 
alone towards Racjhaja , to whom he bowed refpedtfully 
and made an offer of delivering up his fword. Racjhafa 
remained a long tjme inexorable, but at laft, overcome 
by the joint entreaties of VtJhhiKfJupla and Chandana - 
Das, he fuffiered himfelf to be ap'pgafed, and was re¬ 
conciled to the king, who made him his prime minif- 
ter.«* Vijhmt-Gupta, having fucceeded in bringing 
about this reconciliation, withdrew to refume his 
former occupations; and Chandra-Gupta reigned af¬ 
terwards many years, with juflice and equity, and 
adored by his fubjedts. 
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By Prachi (in Sanfcrit) or thv eaft, is undArftood all 
the country from Allahabad to the eafternmofl limits 
of India : it is called alfo purva, an appellation of 
the fama import,* and purob in tlidl fpoken dialers. 
This laffc has been diftorted into p&iyj* and prurop^ by 
’ European travellers of the laft century. From prachi 
is dbvioufly derived the name of Vrafti , which the 
Greeks gave to the inhabitants of this country. It is 
divided mto two parts : the firft comprehends all the 
country from Allahabad to llaj-mchal and*the weitern 
branch of the Gunge* ; the fccond includes Bengal, the 
greateft part of which is known in Sanl'crit under the 
name of (iancara-Jefa, or country of Ga/icara , from 
whicli the Greeks made Gangarulas or Gangandai , in 
the firth cafe. Gancura is full fhe name of a fmall 
diftri<5l near the iiimmit of the Delia . 

Perhaps from thefe two countries called Purva is 
derived the appellation of Parvaim in Scripture, which 
appears with a dual form. According to Arrian’s Pe- 
upiu'i, Bengal was famous for its highly refined gold, 
called Keltin in the Beriplus , and Canden' or Gulden 
to this day. It is called Kurden in the Ayeen 
Ackbery *, 

The capital city of Prachi proper, or the wcftefflP 
pjrt of it, is declared to be Raj-griha , or the royal 
• manfion. According to the puranas it was built by 
a fon of king Pnthu, called Haryacjka . It was taken 
afterwards by Bala-Rama, the brother of Crijhtia , who 
rebuilt it, and afiigned it as a refidence for one of his 
Tons, who are called in general Baliputras, or the chil¬ 
dren of Bala . From *this circumltance it was called ‘ 
Balipura , or the town of the fon of Bala ; but in the 
fpoken dialers it was called Bali-putra, becaufe a pu~ 
tra , or fon of Bali, retided in it. From Bali-pptra 
the Greeks made Palipafra and Palt-bothra , and 


* Vol. III« p, 204. 
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the inhabitants of the,country, of which it was the ca¬ 
pital, they denominated Palibothri , though this ap¬ 
pellation more properly belongs to another tribe of 
Hindus, of whotufl gave fonie account in a former cf- 
fay on Egypt. f.° 

Diodorus Siculus, fpeuking of Palihthra^4\ avs, 
that it had been built by the Indian Hercules , who, 
according to Megajthenes , as quoted by Arrian, was 
worlhipped* by the Surafeni. Their chief cities were 
JMelhora and Clifobora ; theflrff. is now called Mutra(*), 
the other Mugu-ndgur by the Mufulmans, and 
Califa-pura by the Hindus. The whole country about 
J\[ulra is called ,<S 'urafena to thh day by learned Brah - 
mens. 

The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was called 
Bki. its. He is the lame with Bala, the brother of 
Cm siin A, and both are conjointly wojdhipped at JMntra ; 
indeed,.they are conlidered as one Avatara, or incar¬ 
nation of Vijhnu . Bala is reprefented as a flout man 
with a club in his hand. He is called alfo Bala- 
Roma. To decline the word Bala you muff begin 
with Balas, which I conceive to be an obfolete form, 
preierved only for the purpofe of deelenflon, and ety¬ 
mological derivation. The Aril a in Bala js pronoun¬ 
ced like the firfl: a in America, in the eaftern parts 
fndia: but in the weflern parts, and in Benares, it is. 
pronounced exactly like the French e in the pronouns 
je, me, le, &c. thus the difference between Balas and 
Btjus is not vS*y great. As Bala Iprung from Vijhnu, 
or Heri, he is certainly Heri-cula, Heri-culas, and 
Hercules. Diodohis Siculus la£s, that the pofterity of 
Hercules reigned for many centuries in Palt-bo thru, 
but that they did nothing worthy of being recorded; 
and, indeed, their names are not even mentioned’ in 
the puranas , 


(*) In Sanfcrit it is called Mat'bur a. 


Il 
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In the Ganga-mahatmya , in which all places of wor- 
(hip, and others of note, on ttte banks of the Ganges , 
are mentioned, the prelent town of Raj-mehal is pofi- 
tively declared to be the ancient city of Ruj-griha of 
the pnratui f, the capital of Prachj, which afterwards 
• was called Bali-put ta. * • 

• “ 

Raj-grihciy and Raj-mehal in Perfian 9 lignify the fame 
thing. It U alfo called by the natives ltaj-mandalam y 
and by Ptolemy Piihbothra-immdahn for Bali-putra- 
numdalam : the iirll lignities the royal manlion, and 
the fecond the manlion of the Pala-puiras, In a more 
extenlive fenfe tmmlalam lignifies the circle, or coun¬ 
try belonging to the Pali-putras. In this fenfe we 
fay Coro-mamlely for Cholo or rather* Jala-matidaL 

Here I mull obferve, the prefent Raj-mchal is not 
precifely on the fpot where the ancient Raj-griha, or 
Puli-put ra, Hood, owing to the ft range devaftation 
of the Ganges in*that part of the country for fevcral 
centuries paft. Thele devallations are attefted by 
univerfal tradition, as well as by hiftorical records, 
and the concurring teftimony of Ralph, Fitch, 
Tavernier, aud other European travellers of the laft 
century. When I was at Raj-mehal in January laft, I 
was delirous of making particular enquiries oo^hfc 
lpot, but*I could only meet with a few Brahmens , and' 
fhole very ignorant; all they could tell me was* 
that in former ages Raj-mehal , or Raj-mandal, was an 
immenfc city, th^vt it extended as far as the eaftera 
limits of Boglipoore towards Terriagully , but that the 
Ganges , which formerly ran a great way towards the 
N. E. and Eaft, had /wallowed it up ; .and that the 
prefent Raj-mehal , formerly a fuburb of the ancient 
city, was all that remained of that famous place. For 
farther particulars they referred me to learned pmS*f 
who unfortunately lived in the interior parts tJf the 
country. ' 


iR 4 
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; In the MuJt •ca-rdcjhafa, it is declared,- that the city 
in which Chandra-Gupia refid/ed, was to the north of 
the hills, and, from fome particular circumftances 
that will be noticed hereafter, it appears that they 
could not be above five or fix miles diftant from it. 
Megajlhen.es infVrtis us alio, that this famous city was 
fituated near the confluence of the Erannoboas vy.ith 
the Ganges. The Erannoboas has been fuppofed to be 
the Sone, which has the epithet of Hirdn-ya-baha , or 

f old-wajling^ given to it in fome poems. The Sone, 
owever, is mentioned as a diftindl river from the 
Erannoboas, both by Pliny and Arrian , on the autho¬ 
rity of Megajlhenes: and the word Hirdn-ya-baha, 
from which the Greeks made Erannoboas, is not a 
f roper name, but an appellative v :is the Greek Chryfo- 
rhoas), applicable, and is applied, to any river that rolls 
down particles of gold with its lands. Moll rivers in 
India as well as in Europe , and more particularly the 
Ganges,, with all the rivers that come down from the 
northern hills, arc famous in ancient hifiory for their 
golden fands. The Cojfoanus of Arrian, or Cojfougus 
of Pliny, is not the river Coojy, but the Cojfanor Cat tan, 
called alio Cojfay, Cojfar, and Cajfay , which runs 
through the province of Midnapoer, and joins the re¬ 
mains of the weftern branch of the Ganges below 
MaUga-CuJfan. 

' The Erannoboas, now the Coofy, has greatly al¬ 
tered its courfe for feveral centuries pall. It now joins 
the Ganges, about five and twenty miles above the 

5 lace where it united with that river in the days of 
tegajlhenes ; but the old bed, with a fmall lire am, 
is ftill vifible, and is called to this day Puranak-bahah 
the old Coofy, or the old channel It is well delineated 
in. Major Rennell's Atlas, and it joins an arm of 
the Ganges, formerly the bed of that river, near a 
place called Nabob-gunge . From Nabob-gunge the 
Ganges formerly took an extenfive fweep to the eall- 
ward, towards Hy at poor, and the old banks of the river 
are Hill yilible in that direction. From thefe fadis, (up- 

ported 
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ported by a clofe infpedtion of thb coutit|y, I am of 
opinion, Baliputra was Situated near the confluence of 
the old Coofy witli the Ganges, and on the fpot where 
the villages of Mynyaree and Bi/fiintgoor-gola now 
Hand ; the Ganges proceeding at^ that time in an eas¬ 
terly dire&ion from Nabob-gunge, •and to the north of 
tjiefe villages. The fortified part of Pahbolhta , ac¬ 
cording to Megajthenes , extended about ten miles in 
length, while the breath was only two. But the 
Suburbs, which extended along the «banks of the 
Ganges, were, I doubt not ten or fifteen miles in 
length. Thus Dehli , whilft in a flourifliing State, ex • 
tended above thirty miles along the banks of the Jum¬ 
na , but, except about the centre of the town, con- 
lifted properly of only a Singly lireet, parallel to the 
river. 

The ancient geographers, as Strabo , Ptolemy , and 
Pliny, have delcribed the fituation of Pahbothra in 
Such a manner that it is hardly poflible to miiUke it. 

• 

Strabo *, who cites Artemidorus , fays, that the 
Ganges on its entering the plains of India, runs in a 
South direction as far as a town called Ganges , (Gan- 
ga-puri,) now Allahabad , and from thence, with an 
eanerly courfe as far as Palibothra , whence to the^aa^ 
(according to the Chreftomathia from Strabo) in $ 
^Southerly direction. No other place but that which 
we have afligned for the fite of Bali-put >u, anfwers to 
this defcription of Artemidorus . 

Pliry, from Megqfthenes , who, according to Strabo^ 
had repeatedly viijted the aourt ot Chandra* 
Gupta, lays, that Palibothra was 425 Roman miles 


• JB. XV. p. 710. 
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from the confluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. 
Here it is uecdfary to premife, that Megtifthenes lays 
the highways in India were meafured, and that at the 
end of a certain hiiian meafure (which is not named, 
but is faid to be equ il to ten Jtad'ia,) there was a dp - 
pus or fort of column erected. No Indian meafure 
anfwers> to this but the Urahucni, or atironpmical coft, 
of four to a yojami, ‘This is the Hindu Jlatute cofs, 
• and equal to 1,237 Britifh miles. It is ufed to this day 
by aflronomeft, and by the inhabitants of tjie Punjab, 
hence it is ve'ry often called the Panjabi-cofs : thus the 
dillance from Jjahor to Multan is reckoned, to this 
day to be 145 Panjabi , or QO common cofi. 

i. 

In ordei to afeertaimthe number of Brdhmem col's 
reckoned formerly between Allahabad and Pa/ibothra , 
multiply the 425 Homan miles by eight (for Pliny 
rekeoned fo many lladia to a mile) and divide the 
whole by ten (the number of fladia to a cofs accord¬ 
ing to Megafthencs) and we fhall have 310 Brahmeni 
cols, or 417.18 Britilh miles; and this will bring^us 
to within two miles of the confluence of the old Cooly 
with the Ganges. 


Strabo informs us alfo that they generally reckoned 
•flOOO fladia from Palibothra to the mouth of the 
Ganges; and from what he fays, it is plain, that 
thefe 1)000 Ibidia arc to be underftood of luch as were 
ufed at fca, whereof about 1100 make a degree. 
Thus tiooo of thefe fladia give 382 Britifh miles. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny they reckoned more accurately 6380 
fladia or 406 Britifh miles, which is really the diftahee 
by water between the confluence of the old Coofy 
with the Ganges, and Injdlee at the mouth of thfe 
Ganges. Ptolemy has been equally accurate in 
afligriing the iituation of Palifiothra relatively to the 
towns on the banks of the Ganges, which he mentions 
above and below it. Let us begin from the confluence 
of the Tufo, now the Tonfc, with the Ganges. 
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Tufa, now the To fife, (See ftjajor RetmePj courfe of 
the Ganges.) 


Chulidj now Cart tee ah. 

Sag ala (in Sanlcrit Suchela , but f« the vulgar riiale&s 

% Sokheila) now Vindya Valhi near Mirzapoor. 

% 

Sanhalaca , in Saufcrit Sammalaca. It is now called 
Sumhufpoor, and is lituated in an iiland oppofile* 
to "Patna. It is called Sabelpoor *in Major 'Ren - 
net's Map of the courfe of the Ganges, but the 
true name is Sumbulpoor. It derived its cele¬ 
brity, as well as its name, from games (for fo 
the word Sainmallaca import*) performed there 
every) ear in honour of certain heroes <5f antiquity. 
During the celebration of thefe games, Sanimal- 
Iaca was frequented by a prodigious coneourfe of 
merchants, and all forts of people, inafmuch that 
it was ctmlidercd as the greateft fair in the 
country. This placfe is mentioned in the IJari- 
cjhetra Maha-twya, which contains a defeription 
ot the principal places of worflup in North Baliar, 


Borccca , now Borounca , oppofite to Bar and Rajowly. 
near Mowahon the Byar, about three miles, from 
tli£ Ganges, which formerly ran clofe by it.^Jt^ 
was the place of relidencc of the kings of the 
Bhur tribe, once very powerful in this country* 


Sigata, Mongier. In Ptolemy's time it was lituated at 
the junction of the river Fulgo with the Ganges, 
which lie derives from the mountains of Uxcntus, 
as that word • probably if, from Echac-dis , or 
country of Echae, or, as it written m the 
maps Etchauk; there are live or fix places of 
this name in the mountains of Ramgur. The river 
Fulgo is the Cacuthis of Arrian , fo called from its 
running through the country of Cicata. Accord¬ 
ing to the fame author, the Andomatis or Dum- 
moody had its l'ource in the fame mountains. 
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The Ganges formerly ran almoft in a direct line from 
Borounka to Monghier, the Fulgo uniting with 
it near this place; but lince the river taking a 
foutherly courfis, has made great^encroachments 
upon the northern boundary of Monghier, which 
ftretched out? k confidcrable diifancc in that di¬ 
rection to a hill of a conical lhape, which the 
if ream has totally waihed away. This fact is 
ascertained on the evidence of Several Hindu 
facred books, particularly of the Gangamthaimya ; 
for, at the time this was written, one half of the 
hill {fill remained. Sigala appears to be corrupted 
from the Sanfcrit Sir ha la, a plough. At the birth 
of Chrishna a (licet of fir like the garments of 
the gods, appeared above the place called Vin- 
dhyavafni, near Mirzapoor. This appearance is 
called Suchela , or, in the vulgar dialedts, Sukhela 
or Sukhaila , from which the Greeks made Sagala. 
This fiery meteor forced its way through the 
earth, and re-appeared near Monghier, tearing 
and furrowing up the ground like a plough, or 
Jtrhala . The place where it re-appeared is near 
Monghier, and there is a cave formed by light¬ 
ning facred to Devi. 

Pafibothra . Near the confluence of the old Coofy 

with the Ganges. 

■ 

AJlha-Gura, now Jett a-gurry, or Jetta-coory, in the 
inland parts of the country and at the entrance of 
a famous pafs through the Raj-mehal hills. 

Corygazus, near Palibothra, ai\d below it, is derived 
from the Sanfcrijt Gauri-Gofcki, or the wildemefs 
of Gauri, a form of Devi The famous town of 
Gaur derives its. name from it. It is called by 
Nonnus in his Dionyftacs Gagus for Gofcha, or 
the Gofcha by excellence. He fays’ it was fur- 
rounded with a net-work, and that it was a 
journey of two days in circumference. This 
fort of inclofure is Hill pra&ifed in the 

eaftern 
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caftem parts of India , \p prevent dettle from 
Graying, or being molefted by tigers and other 
ferocious animals. The kings of Perjta furround 
their Hanftn, when encamped, with a network; 


and formerly, the Perjtans wk^belieging a town, 
ufed to form a line of conlravallation with nets. 


The noithcrn part only, towards Cotwally , was in¬ 
habited at that early period. 

Tondota. Ta tula-hunt (haut is a market). This name, 
in different MSS. of Ptolemy , is varioufly written, 
for we read alfo, Condota and Sondota : and un¬ 
fortunately, thcle three readings are true Hindu 
names of places, for we'have Sanda-haut, and 
Cunda-haut. However, Tamla-haut , or in San- 
firit , Tanda-haut appearf to be Tandd, formerly 
a market place, called alfo Tanrah , Tar rah, Tar- 
dull, and Tunda. It is lituated near the fouthem 
extremity of the high grounds of Gaur , on the 
banks of tfie old bed of the Ganges . 

Ttpnahlis. Samal-hant . No longer a Hat , but limply 
Sanud-poore. Tamal-hat is not a Hindu name, 
and, I fuppofe litre, a miftake of the tranferiber. 
It is between Dowuapoor and Sooty. (See Bennetts 
map.) The Ganges ran formerly clofe to thefe 
three places; and Mr. Bernier , in his way fhgm 
Benares to CoJJimbazar , landed at Downapoor. ^ 
t Rl)dna is probably Laudantiah . • 

Cattinaga , the capital of the Cocconuga , or rather 
Cottonaga, is called now Cuttunga , it is near 
Sooty ; the Portuguefe, laft century, called it 
• Cartunga and Catmnga. 

Cartijtna now Carjuna , or Cajwana , is near Beudwau . 
I (hall juft obferte here, that the three laft men¬ 
tioned towns are erroneoufly placed, in Mercators 
map, on the banks of the Ganges . Ptolemy lays 
no fuch thing. • 

The next place on the banks of the Ganges is 


Oreo- 
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Orcophonta\ liar at punt pr Ha ry dr punt in the vulgar 
diale&s ; in Sanfcrit it is Haratparm from Hard 
and Arpana, which implies a piece of ground 
confecrated to ^Hara or Makd-deva, The word 
Arpana is al\ya,V3 pronounced in the fpoken dia¬ 
lers, Ar[wnt ; thus they lay, Crijhnurpunt. If 
is now liangamatty. Here was formerly a place 
of worfhip, dedicated to Mahd-dcva or Hara , with 
an extcnlive trad of ground appropriated to the 
worship of the God; but the Ganges having 
deftroyed the place of w'orthip, and the holy 
ground having been refumed during the invafions 
of the Mufulmans, it is c tirely negleded. It 
lbll cxilis, however, as a place of worfhip, onlv 
the image of the Phallus is removed to a greatei 
diftancc from the river. 

Aga-nagura, literally the Nagara, or town of Aga. 
It is ftdl a famous place of worfhip in the diiipu 
(illand or pemnlula) of Aga, caMcd, from that 
circumftance, Aga-div'tp : the true name is Aga' - 
divip. A few miles above Aga-nagara, was the 
city called Catadnpe by Arrian from Cativa - 
div ip, a place famous in the pur anas. It is now 
called Catwa. 

Gjiriges-regia, now Safgamv, near Hoogly. It is a fam¬ 
ous place of worlhip, and was formerly the refi 
dcnce of the kings of the country, and faid to 
have been a city of an immenfe fize, fo as to have 
fwallowcd up one hundred villages, as the name 
imports : however, though they write its name 
Satgauzv, I believe it fhovdd be Sdlgamv , or the 
ftven villages, becaufe there were fo man)- cenfu- 
rateil to the Seven liljhis , and each of them had 
one appropriated to his own ufe. 

Pafura , now Valor ah, or Vollemh , fouror five miles. 
t6 the weft of Oolharya below Thulge-bvdge. A 
branch of the Ganges ran formerly to the weft of 
, it, and after pafling by Naga-bafan, or Nagam- 
hapan, fell into the fea towards Ingellee. From 
Kagam-bafan the weftern branch of the Ganges 

was 
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was denominated Cambttfyn OJflutn by fhe Greeks. 
This place is now ridiculoufly called 
hajfim, or the naked abode; whereas .its true 
mime is Naga-bajan, or the abode of fi takes, with 
which the country abounds.* 

* $ir Willi vm Jonhs ta\s " the only difficulty in 
“ deciding the iituatiou of Palibothra to be the fame 
* ( a> Patali-putra, to which the names and moil cir- 
u cumftances nearly correfpond, arofe from hence, 
“ that the latter place extended from the confluence 
“ of the Sone and the Ganges to the lite of Patna, 
“ whereas Palibothra flood at the junction of the 
<J Ganges and the Erannoboas; but this difficulty has 
“ been removed, b} finding infti claffical Saflfcrit book, 
f * near two thoul'and years old, that Iliranyabuhee, or 
ic golden armed, which the Greeks changed into Eratj- 
“ noboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was, in 
“ in fatfl, ano^ier name for the Sona itlelf, though 
“JMegdftheues, from ignorance or inattention, has 
“ named them feparateh Vide j4jiatic Refcarches, 
vol . IF. p. 11. 

But this explanation will not be found fufficient to 

' folve the difficulty, if Hiranyahaha be, as I conceive 

it is not, t ^ le proper name of a liver ; but an IppJK 

lative, from an accident common to many rivers. 

• • 

Patali-putra was certainly the capital, and the reft- 
deuce of the kings of Magadha Or fouth Beflar. In 
thf Mudra Racjhafa , of which I have related the 
argument, the capital city of Chandra-Gupta is called 
Culumapoor throughout the jfiece, except in one 
pafiage, where it teems to be confounded with Patali- 
putra, as if they wer^ different names for the fame 
• place. In the paflage alluded to, Racjhafa a&s one 
of his meflengers, “ If he had been at Gulpmapoor ?’* 
the man replies, “ Yes, I have beenatPatali-putra.” But 

Sumapon 
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Sumapon, ht Phulwarep, to call it. by its modem 
name, was, as the word imports, a pleafure or flower 
garden,,.belonging to the kings of Patna, and fitu- 
ate, indeed, about fen jniles W.S.W. from that city, 
but, certainly, n^vef furrounded with fortifications, 
which Amuinta , the author of the Mudra Rdcjhafa fays, 
the abode of Chandra-Gupta was. It may be offered 
in excufe, for iuch blunders as thefe, that the au¬ 
thors of this, and the other poems and plays I have 
mentioned, written on the fubjeCt of Chandra-Gupta , 
which are certainly modern productions, were for¬ 
eigners ; inhabitants, if not natives, of the Deccan ; 
at leaft Annanta. was, for he declares that he lived on 
the banks of the Godaveri. 

But though the foregoing confederations mult place 
the authority of thefe writers far below the ancients, 
whom I have cited for the purpofe of determining the 
fituation of Palibothra ; yet, if we confider the fcerre 
of aCtion, in connexion with the imidents of the 
llory, in the Mudra Racjhafa , it will afford us clear 
evidence, that the city of Chandra-Gupta could not 
have flood on the fite of Patna ; and, a pretty ftrong 
preemption alfo, that its real fituation was where I 
have placed it, that is to fay, at no great diflance 
from where Raje-mehal now ftands. For, firfl, the 
* City was in the neighbourhood of fome hills which lay 
to the fouthwird of it. Their fituation is expreflly 
mentioned; and for their contiguity, it may be in¬ 
ferred, though the precife diflance be not let down 
from hence, that king Nanda’s going out to hunt, his 
retiring to the refervoir, among the hills near Patal- 
candara, to quench {jis thirft, his niurder there, and 
the fubfequent return of the afTaflin to the city with 
his mafler’s horfe, are all occurrences related, as having 
happened on the fame day. The meflehgers alfo 
who were fent by the' young king lifter the dif- 

g bvery of the murder to fetch the body, exe- 
uted their commiflion and returned to the city 
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the fame day. Thefe events ar$ natural and friobtible* 
if the city of Chandra-Gupta was on the lite of Raje- 
mehal, or in the neighbourhood of that place, but are 
utterly incredible? if applied to the dtuation of Patna, 
. from which the hills recede at leaft tjiifty miles in any 
direction. 

Again, Patalcandara in Sanfcrit, fignifies the crate? 
of a volcano; and in fadt, the hills that form the 
glen, in which is lituated the place now "called Moo- 
iijarna , or the pearl dropping Spring , agreeing perfectly 
in the circumftances of diftance and direction from 
Raje-mehal with the fefervoir of Patalcandara, as def- 
cribed in the poem, have \cry much*the appearance, 
of a crater of an old volcano. * I cannot lay I have 
ever been on the very fpot, but I have obferved in the 
neighbourhood, fubftances that bore undoubted marks 
of their being volcanic productions : no fuch appear¬ 
ances are to be fepn at Patna, nor any trace of there 
having ever been a volcano there, or near it. Mr, 
Davis has given a curious defeription of Mootijarna, 
illuflrated with elegant drawings. He informs us thei e 
is a tradition, that the refervoir was built by Sultan 
Suja : perhaps he only repaired it. 

The conation Anania , and the other authors abdve" 
jdluded to, have made in the names of Patalfr-putra and 
"Bali-putra, appears to me not difficult to be.accounted 
for. While the fovereignty of the kings of Maghadha, 
or fouth Bahar, was exercifcd within the limits of their 
hereditary dominions, thy feat of their government 
was Pataii-putra, or Patya: but fynafandha, one of 
the anccftors of Chandra-Gupta ^ having fubdued the 
whole of Prachi, as we read in the putanas , fixed his 
residence at Bali-putra, and there he fuffered a moil 
cruel death from Crijhna and Bala Rama, who 
caufed him to be fplit afunder. Bala reftored 
thefon, SahadSva , to his hereditary dominions; 
and from that time the kings of Maghadba* for 
twenty-four generations, reigned peaceably at 

Vol. V. S Patna, 
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Patna, u^til Narnia amended the throne, who, prov¬ 
ing an a&ive and enterpriling prince, fubdued the 
whole fi( Prachi ; and having thus recovered the con- 
quells, that had l&en w re lied from lfis ancellpr, pro¬ 
bably re-eftablilhcd the feat of empire at Bali-putra ; 
the hiftorians of Ale xandcr pofitivcly aifert, that lie 
did. Thus while the kings of Palibothra, a 
iforus tells us, funk into oblivion, through their floth 
and inactivity, (a reproach which leems warranted by 
the utter lilcncc obferved of the poitcrity of Bala Hama 
in the j-urauas , nor even their names being mention¬ 
ed :) the princes of Patali-putr.i, by a contrary con¬ 
duct, acquired a reputation that Ipread over all India : 
it was, therefore,.natural for foreig n authors, (for filch 
at lead,* Ananla wa.*;) clpecially m compolijions of 
the dramatic kind, where the effect: is oftentimes belt 
produced by a neglect of hifiorical prcciiion, of two 
titles, to which their hero had an equal right to diltin- 
guilh him by the molt illuftrious, The author of 
.S'acontain has committed as great a niiftake, in leak¬ 
ing IJaftinapoor the relidcnce of Dujhmdnta , which 
was not then in exillcuee, having been built by Jla/li, 
the fifth in deicent from Dujhmdnta ; before his time 
there was, indeed, a place of worlhip on the fame fpot, 
J^ift no town. The fame author has fallen into another 
error, in aligning a lituation of this city not far 
from the ritfer Malini, (lie fliould rather have laid th^ 
rivulet that takes its name from a village now calico 
Muham, to the welt ward of Lahore : it is joined by a 
new channel to the Kavy ;) but this is a mifrake ; Ilaf- 
tinapoor lies on the banks of the old channel of the 
Ganges. The defendants of* Pint relidcd at Sangala, 
YtdftCflc extcnlive ruins are to fun about fifty miles 
tactile weihvard of Lahore, in a part of the 
country uninhabited. I w ill iake occasion .to oblervp 
here* that Arrian has confounded Sang a fa , with Sal- 
gada, or Salgatia, or the niiftake has been made by 
his copy ills. Front inns and Pofvanius have preferved 
the true name of this place, now called Calanore j 
and ciofe to it is a delated Village, to this day 

called 
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called SalghStfa ; its iituation aafwers cxartlf to the 
description given of it by Alexander j hiftorians. The 
kings of Sangala arc known in tjjc Pcrfian hiftory 
hy the name of Sehangal, one of tlicm aBitied Afra- 
, fiab againft the famous Catcoji u ; to return from 
llii$ digreflion to Patali putra. 

The true name of this famous place is, Patali-pura f 
which means the town of Patali , a form gf Devi wor- 
Ihipped there. It was the relulence of an adopted fon 
of thegoddefs Patali , hence called Patali-putra , or the 
ion of Pat ah. Fatal i-putra and Bali*putra are abso¬ 
lutely inadmiflable, as Snnlcrit names of towns and 
places ; they are tiled in thatien^c, ortly in the fpokeu 
dialerts; and this, of itlclf, is a proof, that the poems 
in queftion arc modern productions. Patali-pura, or 
the town of Patali, was called limply Patali, or cor¬ 
ruptly Pattiali, on the invalion of the MuHulmans t 
it is mentioned under that name in Mr. Doiv j trans¬ 
lation of Fenjhta hiitory. It is, I believe, the Pa- 
tab of Pliny. From a paifage in this author com¬ 
pared w ith otliersfrom Ptolemy, Mari ianus, He rad col a, 
and An tan in his Prriphts , we learn that the merchants, 
who carried on the trade from the Gangctic Gulph, 
or Bay of Bengal, to Pcrimuln, or Malacca, and*to*. 
Bengal, took their departure from l'omc place of 
^endezv ous in the neighbourhood of Point Godavcry, 
near the mouth of the Cianga Godavety* The Blips 
ufed in this navigation, of a larger conltrurtion than, 
common, were called In the Greek and Arabian 
Gilort, iolaudt ophonta , or* in the Ilinduftani dialert, 
eoilan-di-pofa , toilan howls' o> flips /•for pbta in Sans¬ 
crit, lignifics a boat or a lhip ; and Ji or da , in the 
weltern parrs of India, is cither an adjertive form, or 
thp mark of the genitive? cafe. Pliny has preferred to 
us the track of the merchants who traded to Beftgftl 
from Point Godavery. 

S 2 
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They Jtent to CaperColinga, now Palmira; thenfce' 
to Dandagula, now Tcntu-gully, almoft oppolite to 
Fultati * ; thcnc^ to Tropina, or Triveni and Trc- 
beni, called Tripina by the Portuguefe, imthe la It 
century; and, kffy, to Patale, called Patali, Patiali 
as late as the twelfth century, and npw Patna. Pli&, 
who millook this Patale for another town of the* fame 
name, fituate at the fummit of the Delta of the Indus, 
where a form of Devi, under the appellation of Patali 
is equally worfliipped to this day, candidly acknow¬ 
ledges, that he could by no means reconcile the vari¬ 
ous accounts he had feen about Patale, and the other 
places mentioned before. 

t 

The account tranfmitted to tt* of Chandra-Gupta , 
by the hiftorians of Alexander , agrees remarkably 
well with the abftraft I have given in this paper of the 
Mudra Racjhafa . By Athenaus , he is called Saruira- 
c opt os, by the others Sandracottos , ar*d fometimes An- 
Wlrocottos. He was alfo called Chandra limply ; 'and, 
accordingly, Diodorus Siadus calls him Xandrames 
from Chandra , or Chandram in the accufative cafe ; 
for in the weftern parts of India, the fpoken dialefts 
from the Sanfcrit do always affe& that cafe. Ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch , in his life of Alexander , Chan - 
dra-Gupta had been in that prince’s camp*, and had 
been heard to fay afterwards, that Alexander would 
have found no difficulty in the conqueft of Prachi, 
or the country of the Prafians had he attempted it, 
as the king was defpifed, and hated too, on account 
of his cruelty. 

*■ r. 

In the Mudra Racjhafa it is faid, that king Nanda, 
after a fevere fit of illnels, fell into a ftate of im- 
hedllify, which betrayed kfelf in his difcoui^e 

* This is the only place in this dTay not to be found in RennelN 
Atlas. * * 


and 
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&nd artions ; and that his wicked minifter J&zcatara, 
ruled with defpotic fway in his* name. Diodorus Si¬ 
culus and Curtins relate, that Chandram was of a low 
tribe, his father being a barber. Tihat he, antfhis fa* 
tlier Nanda too, were of a low tyibc, is declared in 
the Vtjhnu pur ana and m the Bh&tfatal Chandram , as 
w31l his brothers, was called Maury a from his mo¬ 
ther Mura ; and as that word * m Sanfcrit fignifics 
a barber, it furnifhed occafion to his enemies to alperfe 
him as the fpuuous offspnng of one.* The Greek 
luliorians fay, the king of the Prafu was afiafiinated 
by his wife’s paramour, the mother of Chandta j^and 
that the murderer got pollefiion of the loveieign au- 
thonty, under the lpecious title of ;egent and guar¬ 
dian to his mother’s children, feUt with a view to de- 
fhoy them. The pa anas and other Hindu books, 
agree in the fame farts, except as to the amours of 
Sqcatu/a with Mura, the mother of Chandra-Gupta, 
on which head tjjey are filent. Diodorus and Curlius 
are miftakcn in faying, that Chandt am reigned over # 
the Pr.dii, at the time of Alexander's invalion : he 
was contemporary with Sjeucus Nicator. 

I fufpert Chandra-Gupl a kept his faith with the 
Greeks or Yavans no better than he had done with 
his ally, tl^e king of Nepal; and this may be the fncfc** 
tive for Seleucus crofling the Indus at the* head of a 
'numerous army ; but finding Sandro-coptos prepared, 
he thought it expedient to conclude a treaty with 
him, by which he yielded up the conquefts he had 
mad# ; and, to cement. the alliance, gave him one 
of his daughters in marriage^. Chandra-Gupta 
appears to have agreed on hfs part to furnifh 


'** See the Jutivhitca, where it is fa id, the offspring of a barber, 
begot by Health, of a female of the Sudra tribe, is called Maury a: 
the offspring of a barber and a Have woman is called Maury a. 
f Strabo > B. 45, p. 724. 
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Seleucus annually with fifty elephants ; for we read of 
Antiochus 'the Great gfling to India, to renew the al¬ 
liance with king Hophagafemus, and of his receiving 
fifty elephants from him. Sophagajhnns, I conceive, 
to be a corruption pf Shivaea-Snia , the grandion of 
Chandra-Gupta. *Ih the Minimis this grand ton is called 
Afecavard-dhana or full of mercy, a word of ncarjy file 
fame import as Afecafe.ua or Shi vara : /nra ; the latter 
lignitying he ii'hofc armies are merciful do not ravage 
and plunder the country . 

r 

The fon of Chandra-Gupta is called Alii tro chutes 
ami Amifracalcs by the Greek hiftorian. Srlcurus 
lent an ambafiiidor Lo him ; and after his death the 
lame good intelligence was : lintained by Antioclws 
the ton or the grandfon of Seleucus. This ion of 
Chandra-Cup/a is called Varifira in the pur anas ; ac¬ 
cording to Varafara , his name was .Da/a rat ha ; but 

neither the one. nor the other bear any affinity to 

< , * * 

Amitrocatcs: this name appears, however, to he de¬ 
prived from the Sanfcrit Alilra-Gupta, which figmlie* 
freed by Mifra or the Sun , and therefore probably was 
only a furnaine. 

It may be objecled to the foregoing account, the 
^probability of a Hindu marrying the daughter of 
a Yavana, <nr, indeed, of any foreigner. On this 
difficulty I confnlted the Pundits of Benares, and they - 
all gave me the lame anfwer; namely, that in the 
time of Chandra-Gup i a the Yavanas were much 
refpe&ed, and were even conlidered as a fort of Hin¬ 
dus though they afterwards brought upon themfelvcs 
the hatred of that Ration by their cruelty, avarice, 
rapacity,-and treachery in every tranfarfion while 
they ruled over the weftern^ parts of India; but 
that .at arty rate tire objection did not .apply fo 
the cafe, as Chandra-Gupta himfelf* was a S rt - 
dra, that is to lay, 'of the lowelt clafs. In tlie 

Vijhnu - 
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Vtjhnu-pur/nia, and in the Bhagawat, it j§ recorded, 
that eight Grecian kings reigned over part of India. 
They are better known to us by the title of the 
Grecian kings *>f Ba&riana. slrVutn in his Periphis, 
enumerating the exports from ljurope to India, lets 
down as one article beautiful vi^gfns, who were ge¬ 
nerally font to the market of Barochc. The Hindus 
aeknowledged that, formerly, they were not lb Uriel 
as they arc at this day ; and this appears from their 
books to have been the calb. Strttbo tioes not pofi- 
tively lay that Chtnuira-Gupta married a daughter of 
Si'lt'fu u r, but that Scleurus cemented the alliance he 
had made with him by connubial affinity, from which 
expreffion it might equally he inferred that Scleucus 
married a daughter of Chaftdra-Gupta ; *but this is 
not fo likely as the other; and it is probable the 
daughter of Seleucns was an illegitimate child, bom 
in I\rlia after Jh Minders conqueft of that country. x 

Jlcfore I conclude, it is incumbent otv me to ac¬ 
count for the extraordinary difference between the line 
of the Surya I'uijUs or children of the fun, from 
Jrhfivucn to Dnfaratha-Rama , as exhibited in the fc- 
cond volume of the Jftalick ReJearches , from the Ftfli- 
mi-purana and the Rhiigaivat* and that fet down in 
the Table I have given with this Eliay. The lrtie*oT 
the Surya Varfas, from the Bhagawat besng abfolutely 
irreeoncileable with the anceftry of Jrjima and 
(lirfjhna, I had at firft reje&ed it, But, after a long 
fearch, I found it in the Ramayen, fuch as I have re- 
prCfentcd it in the table, where it perfe&ly agrees 
with the other genealogies. Dafaruiha-Rama was con¬ 
temporary with Paraju Rama , who was, however the 
eldeft ; and as the Ramayen is the hiftory of Dafata- 
# tha-Rama , we may scafonably fuppofe, his anceftry 
was carefully fet down and not wantonly abridged. 
I {hall now conclude ttys El% with the following 
remarks: 
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I. It bis been averted in the fecond volume of the 
Jfatick Kfearches, thit Par afar a lived about 1180 
years before Chrift , in confequence of an obfervation 
of the places of the colures. But Mr. Davi$ having 
confidered this fubje6t with the minuted: attention, 
authorizes me t6' fay, that this obfervation muft have 
been made 1391 years before the Chriftian sera. ^Tliis 
is alfo confirmed by a pafiage from the Parafara San- 
Jhita in which it is declared, that the Uddya or heliacal 
riling of canopus, fte^c;n;3g£ the difiance of thirteen de¬ 
grees from the fun, according to the Hindu aftro- 
nomers,) happened in the time of Parafara , on the 
10th of Car lie a ; the difference now amounts to 
twenty-three days, leaving co mmunicated this paT- 
fage to Mr. Davis , heSnformed me, that it coincided 
with the obfervation of the places of the colures 
in the time of Parafara. \ 

\ 

Another fynchronifm dill more interefting, is that 
of the flood of Deucalion, which, according to 4 the 
feed: chronologcrs, happened# 390 years before Chrift, 
Deucalion is derived frorm/Vo -Calytht or Deo Caljiin: 
the true Sanfcrit name id Deva-Cdla - Yavana . The 
word Cala- Yavana is always pronounced in conven¬ 
tion, and in the vulgar dialects Cd-lyun or Cdlijun: 
fifterally, it fignifies the devouring Yavanq, He is 
reprefented in the pur an as, as a moft powerful prince, 
who lived in the weftern parts of India, and gene¬ 
rally refided in the country of Camboja, now Gaztii, 
the ancient name of which, is Sq/hi or Safna. It is 
true, they never befiowKipon him the title of DSva\ 
on the contrary* they call him’an incarnate demon .• be¬ 
cause he prefund to opppfe Cfijhna \ and was very- 
near defeating $6 ambitious projects ; indeed Crtfhna 
was nearly overcome and fufcjdued, after feventeen.. 
.bloody battles; and, according to the exprefs words 
of the pur anas ^ he iyas forced to have recourfe to 
treachery : by which'means Calydn was totally defeated 
in the eighteenth engagement. That his followcrsandde- 
; feendants fhould befio w on him t he title of De'va, or Deo, 
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is very probable; and the numerous tribe! of Hin¬ 
dus, who, to this day, call Crijhna , an impious wretch, 
a mercilefs tyrant, an implacable and molt rancorous 
enemy. t In fhort, Ihcfe Hindus, who conlider Crijhna 
a* an incarnate demon, now expiating his crimes in 
the fiery dungeons of the loweft I&H, confider Calyibi 
lit a .very different light, and, certainly, would have 
no objection to his being called Deo-Calyun. Be it 
as it may, Deucalion was considered as a De'va or 
Deity in the weft, and had altars credlCd to his hon- 
oui. 

The Greek mythologifts are not agreed about him, 
nor the country, in which the fioocj, that goes by iiis 
name, happened : fome make •him a Syrian; others 
fay, that his flood happened in the countries, either 
round mount Etna, or mount Athos; the common 
opinion is, that it happened in the country adjacent 
to Painafus ; w^ilft others feem to intimate, that he 
was,a native of India, when they aflert that he w^s 
the ion of Ptometheus , who lived near Cabul, ana 
whofc cave was vifited by Alexander, and his Mace* 
domans. It is called in the pur anas GarmlajHiun, or 
the place of the Eagle , and is iimated near the place 
called Shibt, in Major RennelVs map of the weftern parts 
of India ^ indeed, Pramathafi is better knotfh * 1 1 
Sudia by the appellation of Sheba *. * Deo-Calyun, 
who lived at Gazni, was obliged on the arrival 
of Crijhna, to fly to the adjacent mountains, accord¬ 
ing to the fur anas ; and the name of thefe moun¬ 
tains was formerly ParnafayJMhpm which the Greeks 
made Parnafvs ; they ‘are Upated between Gazni 
and Pefhower. Crijhna, after tffe defeat of Calytfo, 
defolated his country with fire and fword. This is called 
'in Sanfcrit Pralaya ; jmd may be effe&ed by wa¬ 
fer, fire, famine, peftilence, and war: but the 
vulgar diale&s, the word Pralaya, figniftes only a 

* Bajnian (in Sanfcrit Famjyan) and Shibr lay to the N.W. of 
Cabul, 
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flood or inundation. The legends relating to Deo- 
f \/hun, Prometheus and his cave, will appear in the 
iK’Vt djflcrtation I ihall hate the honour to lay before 
the Society. • 

II. Megciftheves was a native of Perfia, and enjoyed 
the confidence of St fortius *, governor of Aracholu, 
(now the country of Condahar and Gazni,) on the 
part of Sefeueus. St fortius lent him frequently on the 
em bailies to 1 Sandmen pins. When Seleucus invaded 
India, Megajlhenes enjoyed alfo the eonfidence of that 
monarch, who fent him, in the character of ambatfador, 
to the court of the king of Prachi. We may fafely 
conclude, that Megafihenes was man of no ordinary 
abilities, and as he 1’pe‘nt the greateft parr of his life 
in India, either at Candahar or in the more interior 
parts of it; and, as from his public character, 
lie mull have been daily converting with the molt 
diflinguifhed perfons in India, I conceive, that if the 
Hindus, of that day, had laid claim to fo high an. an¬ 
tiquity, as thofe of the prefent, he certainly would 
have been acquainted with their pretentions, as well 
as with thofe of the Egyptians and Chaldeans; but, 
on the contrary, he was altonifhed to find a lingular 
cpnformity between the Hebrews and them in the 
^notions about the beginning of things, that, is to fay, 
of ancient hiftory. At the fame time, I believe, that 
the Hindus, at that early period, and, perhaps, 
long before, had contrived various agronomical pe¬ 
riods and cycles, though they had not then thought 
of framing a civil tajflpry, adapted to them. Aftro- 
logymay have led ttyerolo iuppofe fo important and mo¬ 
mentous an event as the creatioh muft have been con¬ 
nected with particular conjunctions of the heavenly bo¬ 
dies; nor have the learned in Europe been entirely fre$ 
from fucli notions. Having once laid dowmthis pofition. 


* Jrruin, B. 5. p. '403. 
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they did not know where to Hop ; but the whole 
was conducted in a motl elhinly manner, and their 
new chronology abounds with the mod gro£> abfur- 
dmes; # of this^ they them fe lvcs are confcious, for, 
though willing to gi\e me gcnct;^ ideas of their chro¬ 
nology, they ablolutely forlook rfh?, when they per- 
<?eiv;ed my drift in a it i icier imeftigation of the lub- 
je<5t. 

\ 

The lofs of 'Mtgoflh ’//< works is Tnucli to be la¬ 
mented. From the few feattered fragments, preferved 
by the ancients, wc leant that the lnllory of the 
Hindus did not go back above 5012 years. The MSS. 
differ ; in lomc wc icad ()()12 years ; in others 5012 
and three months, to the •'invafion of India by 
jllexandu. Mcga/ihenes certainly made very parti- 
culai cnqunics, lince he noticed even the months. 
Which ii the tiue leading, I cannot pretend to de¬ 
termine ; hovu^er, I mtlme to belie\e, it is 5042, 
becaute it agiees belt with the number of )ear& al- 
ligncd by Albumaza/ , as uted by Mr. llailly , from the 
creation to the Hood. Tim* famous aHronomer, whom 
I mentioned before, h id dern ed hi* ideas about the 
time of the creation and of the flood, fiom tlie learned 
Hindus he had confulied; and he aiiigns •222() 
yeais, between what the Hindus call the laft ruuAafiou 
of the woild, and the liood. This account from Me* 
gajihenes and Albumazar , agrees remarkably wtli with 
the computation of the Sepluagint. I have adopted 
that of the Samaritan Pentateuch , as more conformable 
to.fuoh particulars as I luv# found in the puranth ; 
I mull confels, however, that fome particular circum- 
ftances, if admitted, feem to*agree bell with the 
computation of the Scpluagmt: betides, it is very pro** 
bablc, that the Hindus, as well as ourfelves, had 
Various computations of the times u r c are fpeaking of. 

A Megajthenes informs us alfo, that the Hindus had a 
Jilt of kings, from Dionyfius to Sandrouuptos^ to the 
number of 153. • Perhaps, this is not to be under- 

flood 
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"flood of furceflions in a direct line : if To, it agrees 
; well enough with the prefent lill of the decendants of 
Nmtfluty or Deo-Naujh. This is what they call the gene¬ 
alogies limply, or the great genealogy, and which they 
confider as the balis of their hiilory. They reckon 
thefe fucceflions ih this manner: from Naujha to 
; Crijhna , and collaterally from Naujh to Parirjhita \ 
and afterwards from Jarafandha , who was contempo¬ 
rary with Crijhna. Accordingly the number of kings 
amounts to more than 153 ; but, as I wanted to give 
the full extent of the Hindu chronology, I have in¬ 
troduced eight or nine kings, which, in the opinion 
of feveral learned men, lhould be omitted, particularly 

fix, among the anceftry of Crtjhnt 
- *(* 

Megajlhenes , according to Pliny and Arrian, feems 
to fay, that 5042 years are to be reckoned between 
Dionyfius, or .Deo-Nau/ka , and Alexander , and that 
153 kings reigned during that period ;.but, I believe, 
it is a miftake of Pliny and Arrian ; for 153 reigns, or 
e ven generations, could never give fo many years. 

Megajlhenes reckons alfo fifteen generations between 
'Dionyjtus and Hercules , by whom we are to under- 
ftand, Crijhna and his brother Bala-Ratm. To ren¬ 
der this intelligible, we muft coniider Naujh in two 
different points of view: Naujh was at firft a mere mor¬ 
tal, but* on mouritjieru he became a Deva or God, 
hence called P£va-9aufh or Deo-Naujh, in the vulgar 
diale&s. . This happened about fifteen generations 
before Crijhna. It appears that like the lpiritual jru- 
lers of Tartary and Tibet (which countries. include 
the holy mountains of Meru), Ddb-Naujh did not, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, die, but his foul fhifted its habitation, 
and got into a new body whenever the old one was worn , 
out, either through age or iicknefs. The names of 
three of thefucceflors of Naujha have been preferred by 
Arrian \ they are Spartembas, Budyas , and C-radevas. The* 

' firft 
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fir ft feems derived from t^e Sanfcrit fracfunvau, 
generally pronounced Prachmhau, from which the 
Gieeks made Sparfembau in the accufative cafe 5 the 
two o*Jiers ar£ undubitably Sanfcrit, though much 
diftortecl, but I fufpe<fl them to Jsejtitles, rather than 
groper names. 

III. This would be a proper place to mention the 
pofterity of Noah or balyavrata , under the names of 
Shat ma or Shama (for both are uieef,) Charma and 
Jyapli. They are mentioned in five or fix pur anas , 
but no farther particulars concerning them are related, 
belides what is found in a former cflay on Egypt. In 
the lift of the thoufand names of Ktjhnu , a^fort of Li¬ 
tany, which Brahmens are obliged to repeat on cer¬ 
tain days, Viflinu is called Sharma , bccaufe, accord¬ 
ing to the learned, Sharma or Shama , was an incarna¬ 
tion of that deity. In a lift of the thoufand names of 
Siva, as extracted from the Padma-put ana, the 37 lft 
naaie is Sha/na-Jaya, which is in the fourth cafe, aa- 
fwenng to our dative, the word pratfe being under- 
flood : Praife to Sharmaja, or to him who was incar¬ 
nated in the houfe of Shat ma. 

The 998 th name is Sharma-putt a day a, in the f6iy*th 
cafe allow ptai/e to him who gavt ojfipt mg to sharma. 
My leai ned friends here inform me, that it is declared 
in fomc of the pur anas, that 'having no chil¬ 

dren, applied to Siva, and mad^T' apafya, to his hon¬ 
our. lf&ara was fo pleafed, that he granted his re- 
queft and condefcendcd to be incarnated in the 
womb of Sharma s wife, and wasjxirn a fon of Sharma, 
under the name of * Baleswata, or lfwara the infant. 
Baleswara , or iimply I/wata , we mentioned in a 
.^former eflay on Semtramts; and he is obvioufly the 
* AJfur of Scripture. 


In 
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- In another lift o£ the thoufand names of Si va (fen* 
there are jive or fix of C thcm extrafted from lo many 
fur ana $f we read, as one of his names, Bales a Isa 
or Iswa'ha the infant. In- the fame M Sjv \ is laid 
to he Varahi-Palapa, or he who foftered and cht- 
nJftnlY araiii, the bon fort of Visuxu, who was in¬ 
carnated in the character of Shabma. From the above 
pallagcs the learned here believe that Siva, in a hu¬ 
man fljuipe, was legally appointed to raile feed to 
Shah \ik during an illnels thought incurable. Jn tiiis 
lento Jwiiet certainly dwelt in the tents of Shew. 
My chilias repeatedly, and moft politively v 
allured me^ that the polVcrity of S harm a to the tenth 
or twelfth generation, is mentioned in 1'ome of die 
punwas. ‘Jlis l'earch * after it has hitherto proved 
fruitless, but it is true, that wc have been able to pro¬ 
cure only a lew lections of lbme of the more fcarce and 
valuable pnrayas. The field is immenl’e, and th.e powers 
of a lingle indte vicinal too limited. 

. r V. The ancVnt llatues of the gods having been de¬ 
ft royed by the?. Mufliilmans, except a few which 
were concealed during the various persecutions of 
thefe unmerciful zealots,s others have been ere&ed 
occalionally, but they are generally reprelented in 
a modern drefs. The ilatue. of Hula-Rama at Mutra 
h*as C very little refCuiblance to the Theban J-Iereu/es, 
and, of courfe, does not an liver exactly to the de- 
feription of Megajlkjbs. There is, however, a very 
ancient ftatuc of B&Miama at a place called Baladeva, 
or Baldeo in the vulgar diale&s, which anfwers min¬ 
utely to his description. It was villted fomc years 
ago by the late Lieutenant Stewart, and I fhall de¬ 
scribe'it in his own words : ct Bala-Rama or BaU-deva 
is reprelented there with a ploughlhare in his left 
l>and, with which he hooked his enemies, and in his 
right hand a thick cudgel, with which he cleft their 
lculls; his fhoulders are covered with the fkin of a 
tyger. The village of Baldco is thirteen miles E. by 
S. from Muttra.” 


Here 
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Here I fliall obfenc, that the ploughfhaiy is always 
repicfented tery lmall iometitfies omitted f and tJmt, 
it looks exactly like a harpoon, with a flronghook, 
or aab it i« ufually ealhd b\ lilhcnnen. My 
y audits inform me alio, that Hul^-Ruha is lbmotimes 
rcprclcntcd vMth lus Ihoulders unrrt'd with the 1 km of 
a*hojj. 
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XIX. 

REMARKS ON THE NAM Jfr OP THE 
CAB IRIAN DEITIES , 


AND ON SOME WORDS USED IN THE 
MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

BY CAPTAIN FRANCIS WILFORD. 


TN the Adhuta-cofa we find the fallowing legends, 
A which have an obvious relation to the Dekies wor- 
fhipped in the myfteries oi Samothrace. 


In Pat ala (or the infernal regions) rcfides the fove~ 
reign queen of the Nagas (large fnakes or dragons:) 
the is beautiful,* and her name is AsyoRuca. 
Thefe,' in a cave, fhe performed Tapajya with fugh* 
rigorous aufterity, that fire fprang from her body, and 
formed numerous agni-Uraths (places of facred fire) 
in Paula . Thefe fires, forcing their way through 
the earth, waters, and mountains, formed various 
openings or mouths, called from thence , 

mouths , or % junta-muc hi. By Samudr (OcEANDij pj 
a daughter was born unto her called Rama'-dk^vJ, 
She is moft keautiful; fhe is Sfecskati i and%gf 
name is A'syo^tckrsha' or A'syo'tcrishta. _ Tpl 
a jewel fhe remains concealed in the ocean. * 


The Dharma-Ra4a, or King of Juftice, 
two countenances; one is mild and full of be| 
volencc ; thofe alone who abound with viftttg, fee* 
He holds a court of * juft ice, ^ where are m£ny v 
fiftants, among whom are many juft iifd v ‘ 
kings: Chitragupta a<5b as chief^icdi 
Thefe holy men determine what is 
adharma , juft and .unjuft. His (Dharma^Wkfrr 
VOL.V. T y tuil 
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vant is called Carmaj,a : he brings the righteous on 
celeflial cars, which go of themlelves, whenever holy 
men iie to be brought in, according to the di- 
lc^lions of the Diiarma-Raja, whd is the fovereign 
of the Piti is. is called his divine count ename, 

and the righteous alone do fee it. His other coun¬ 
tenance or form ib called Yam a ; this the wicked alone 
can Ice. It has large teeth, and a monflrous body. 
Yuma is the lord of Pat ala ; there he orders fome 
to be beaten, fome to be cut to piet es, fome to be 
devoured by monfters, &c. His fervant is called 
Casii.mala, who, with ropes round their necks, 
drags the wicked over rugged paths, and throws 
them headlong into % hell. H' is unmerciful, an/1 
haul is his heait: every body trembles at the fight 
of him. According to Mnu>8as, a? cited by the 
fcholiaft of slppollomus Khodius, the names of the 
Cabirian Gods were Axif.ros, or Cciu or the 
Earth ; AxiocERSAor Proserpivk ; Axioceksos 
, or Pluto ; to whom they add a fomth called Cas- 
m ill us, the laine with the infernal Mercury. 

Axieros is obvioufly derived from atjjoiuca , or 
rather from Jljyoru , or Jtfyoms ; for Inch is the pri¬ 
mitive form ; which fignifies literally, Jhe u'hofe ftu e 
is mojl beautiful. 

L 

Axiocersa is derived from aijjotcerfj , a word of 
the lame import with the former, an#which was the 
facred name of Proserpi^. This is obvioufly 
derived from the Santcrit Prafat pauii , or Jhe who is 
fur rounded by large^fnakes and dragons. Nonnus ic, 
prelents her as furrounded by'two enormous fnakes- 
who conftantly watched over her. She was ravifhtd 
by Jupiter in the fhape ofan^tnoimous dragon. She 
was cgenerally fuppofed to be his daughter; but the 
A1 cadi ms, according to Paitfunivs, inlifted that (he 
"Vas the daughter of Ceres and Neptune ; with w r hom 
- "the ancient mythologies often confound Ocearns. 

. A 
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As Hie is declared, in the facreji books of Hin¬ 
dus, to be the fame with Lacjhmi, her eonfort of 
courfc is Vijhnu $ who rules, according to the pun&nas, 
in the weft, and aflfo during Ac greateft part of the 
.night. In this fenfe Vijhnu is the fto^of the weftern 
*my|hologifts, the black Jupiter of Statius ; for Vijhml 
is reprefented of a black , or dark inure complexion r 
Pluto or Yama is but a form of Vtjhnu . The titles of 
Dit -or Ades appear to me to be derived from 
A'di or Adm, one of the names of Vtjkniu When 
Cicero fays *, Terrena autem vis omnes atqne natura} 
Dit i fatri dedicata eft ; that is to fay, That nature, and* 
the powers or energy of the earth, are under the di¬ 
rection of Dis. This has no relation to the judge of* 
departed fouls, but foleljf^longs to Vijhnu . 

Axiocersos, or in 9a rxmbkAfyotcerfa, or A*YyoU 
cerfasy was Pluto or Dis , anififas meant for Vijhnu. 
Vijhnu is always , reprefented as extremely beauti¬ 
ful ; but I never found A's'yotcerfa among any of his , 
titles : he is fometlmes called Atcerfa, a word of the 
lame import. 

# 

Cashmala* or, Cash Malays is obvioufly the Caf- 
tnilus of the weftern mythologies. The appellation, 
of Cabhiy a$ a title ot thefe deities is uftknowft 4 to 
the Hindus; and, I believe, by the Cabifcian gods, 
we are to underftand the gods worfhipped by-'a 
nation, a tribe%r a fociety of men called Cabtreu. 
The Cuvet as or Odnr^s % as it is generally pro* 
nounoed are a tribe ot inferior deities, poflefled of 
immenie riches, and who are acquainted with all 
places under, or aboVe ground, abounding with 
preciotis metals and gems. Their hiftory in the 
pyranaSy begins with tli^ firft Menu, and no mention 
is "made in it of floods, at leaft my learned friends 

tell me fo.' They ate reprefented with ydhm tytSj 

i ' , 

* Cut. D* Natura Dcortm. ^ 

T a lilt*- 
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like the Pingaejhas (of whom we fpoke in a former 
el fay on 'Egypt,) and r perhaps may be the fame peo¬ 
ple ; certain it is the Pmgucjhas worshipped the Ca- 
birian gods. Dioclotm Siculus fays, <that the jnvcntion 
of fire, and the working of mines was attributed to 
them; and we ttnri a Cablrm reprefented with a , 
hammer in his hand. , 

At the conclufion of the myfteries of Eleusis, 
the congelation was difiniffed in thefe words: 
Kc, , "Oja, P«£ ; Conx, Only Pax. Thefe mylterious 
words have been confidercd liitherto as inexplicable ; 
but they are pure Sanfcrit, and ufed to this day by 
BrAhmens at the.conclufion of T eligious rites. They 
are thus written in the language at the Gods, as the 
Hindus call the language ofthcirfacred books, Cavfcha, 
Oniy Paeflta. 

CjSIciia fignifies the objedt of our mod ardent 
^wifhes. 

Om is the famous monof\liable ufed both at the be¬ 
ginning and conclufion of a prayer, or any religious 
rite, like Amen. 

% 

f Pacsha exadtly anfwers to the obfolcte Latin word 
Ftx: it fignifies change, courfc, ftead, plhce, turn of 
work, duty, fortune. It is ufed particularly after 
pouring water in honour of the Ggds and Pitris. 
It appears alfo from Hesychius, 

I. That thefe words were pronounced aloud at the 
Conclufion of. every momentous tranfadlion, religious 
or civil. 

* 

II. That when Judges, after hearing a caufe gave 
their fufFrages, by dropping of pebbles of different 
colours into a box, the noife, made By each pebble 

was 
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was called by one of thefe thr^e words (if not by aft 
three) but more probably, by the word raejha 5 as 

the turn, or pacjha of the voting judge, was ovefu 

• • 

When lawyers pleaded in a co\jrt of juftice, they 
w^re allowed to (peak two or three*hours, according 
to tha importance of the caufe ; and for this purpofe, 
there was a Clepjydras, or water clock ready, which, 
making a certain noife at the end of the expired pacjha , 
vix, or turn, this noife was called Pacjha, &c. 

The word Pacjha is pronounced Facjh and va& in 
the vulgar dialefts, and from it the obfolete Latin 
word vtx is obvioufly derived. The • Greek language 
has certainly borrowed largely**from the Sanfcrit; 
but it always affe&s the fpoken dialc&s, of India? 
the language of the Latins in particular does, which 
is acknowledged to have been an ancient diakdt of 

the Gieck 
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% ACCOUNT # OF THE 

PAGODA AT PERWUTTUM. 

• i • 

li\TKACT OF A JOURNAL BY CAPTAIN COLIN 

MACKENZIE, 

COMMUNICATED BY MAJOR KIRKPATRICK. 

T HE Pagoda of Pcrnuttum, hitherto unknown to 
Europeans, is lituated near the fouth bank of 
the Kdlna, in a wild tra<R of country, almoft un¬ 
inhabited, except by the Clnnfuars, About 

•• • 

( (>3 miles W. of Inawada in Guntoor. 
Horizontal ] <>3 miles E. N. E. ofCanouI. 
diftance j And fuppofed to be 103 miles S. 
[ and \ E. of Ilydrabad. 

m 

March 14th, 17Q4.—Having fent notice to the ma¬ 
nager of the revenues (the principal officers of the 
circar) that I was dcfirous offeeing the Pagoda, pro¬ 
vided there was no objection, I was informed at noon, 
th it I might go in. The manager did not appear verjj 
ihdirous of pa} mg any of the common civilities, 
but the brahmens crowded round to conduA 
me into the place. On entering the fouth gate, 
we defeended by fleps, and through a fmull 
door, to the inner court, where the temples are; 
in tie centre was the Pagoda of Mallecarjee , the 
principal deity worfhipped here. It is fquare, 
and the roof is terminated by a* pyramid of fteps ; 
the whole walls and roof on the outfide, are co-& 
vered with brafs plates, # which have been gilt, but 
flie gilding i^ now worn off. Thefe plates are joined to¬ 
gether by fpiall bars and fockets, fo that the tohole may 
be taken off without damage the fpire or pyramid is 
not above thirty feet from the ground'; the plates ate 

T 4 ( plain. 
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plain excepting a few embofled figures of women, 
9 fome fmalC ornaments, &nd on the friezes of the doors, 
the pannels of which are alfo plated. A -ftatuc 
with three legs is placed over each of the three entries; 
to lupport this uncommon figure, a poft is earned up, 
which, at firfl gives it the appealance of being 
empaled. On the welt fide of the pagoda infcriptiohs 
are engraved tery neatly on three lheets of brals 
plates. Oppofite to the fouth fide, on a neat bafe- 
ment and pcdefial ornamented with brazen figures 
of cows, is a flender pillar about twenty-four or 
thirty leet high, entncly compofed of brafs plates ; 
it is bent; and from the joints, which plainly appear 
in the plating, it feems to be laid on a bamboo cn- 
clofbd Within. The* four fid ♦ of the pedellal are 
covered with infcnptions, two in Gentoo or Tellinga, 
one in Grindam, and one in Naggerim : the firft ie- 
veil lines of the latter in large well defined cha¬ 
racters, I copied; fne fmaller lines followed, which I 
> could not copy fo exactly, the character being fmall, 
&nd the pedefial highly elevated. Some characters 
are alfo engraved on the fillet and ornamental parts 
of the moulding. Frpm hence I was conducted 


to the fmaller and more ancient temple of Mal- 
i/ecakjkl, where he is adored in the figure of n 
rude fione, wlncli I could jull diftinguifh through 
the dark vifta of the front building on pillars. Behind 
this building an immenfe fig tree covers with its fliade 
the devotees and attendants, who repofe on feats 
placed round its trunk and carpeted. Among thefe 
was one Byraggy who had devoted himfelf to a per¬ 
petual refidencc here ; his* foie fubfiftence was the 
milk of a cow, whith I faw him driving before him ; 
an orange coloured rag was tied round his loins and 
his naked body was belmeared with afhes. 


Some of the Brahmens came in the evening, 
with a copy of the inferiptions on two oSf the brafs 
plates; they prqfefled not to know exactly, the 

'meaning 
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meaning of thein* being, they faid, Senfcrittum 
The fame ignorance of the language of thiir re%aou# 
books, feems to prevail through all thefe countries. 
The Brahmens* in attendance here, are relieved at 
Hated times, from Autcowr and other places, os this 
place is unwholefome and the Evader bad. One of 
them faid, he had books at Autcowr, explanatory 
of Ac hiHory of the Pagoda, and of the figures carved 
on the walls. Though they had never heard that any 
European had been here before, they did not expfels 
any lurprife at this vifit. Some of them applied fbr 
medical aid, but no fever prevailed among them at that 
time. 

During the troubles of Sevi-row, the Chinfuars 
occupied the Pagoda, who ftripped it of .fome orna¬ 
ments and damaged it. Since Sevi-row had fubmitted 
the 1evenues derived from the refort of pilgrims, are 
colle&ed for the canoul drear by a manager or auuiil- 
dar, who rdifies within the cnclofure, as do tbe 
lelnmdies and peons, Rationed here to prated the pfl- 
grims, who come from all parts at certain ftated 
telhvals. 

' The red colour, that predominates in the rock of 
this country, (which is a granite,) is very remarkable. 
The fupferftratum, which, in many places, forms 
the naked fuperfices of the foil, is of a black CO* 
lour, and from the fmooth Aiming furface infrequently 
exhibits, appears to have been formerly in a fbte 
of fufion, but goes to no great depth ; the next jbra* 
turn is compofed of grains of a reddifh colour, mktcd 
with others of a white fhiniflg quartz, in greater 
proportion and of a larger Aze, fo as to give the done, 
when quarried, a greyifh colour, which is more i ob* 
• fervable after it has*been cut or chiffeled. 
foUhd iiLdeveral parts of this mountainous trn&y 
fo are diamonds, but the labour is fb great, *n&>thq 
chance of meeting with the veins fo vcryuuaastaitjj 
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that the digging for them has been long difcontinued $ 
the following places Whe mentioned as producing 
them, yi*. 

^ f 

1* Saringamutta, near Jaffa Reow, on the other 
fide the Kijtrffi, where the ferry and road to 
Amrabad erodes. N. B. A Pagoda here. 

2. Rouki Pungala , two parous did ant, near Patel oh 
Gunga. • 

3. Gojfah Reav, twelve parous down the mer. 
N. B. a terry or fold there. After the hea\y 
rains, when the rivers fall, they are found foine- 
timesnn the beds.'‘This ph t e is near the rums of 
CfiunJia-gooiujity-putnatn, lormerlv a great town 
on its north bank, and now belonging to Am- 
raritlv. 

The weather being warm, I was defirous of getting 
ofer as much of this bad road as I could before noon : 
my tents and baggage had been font off at four, A. M. 
and I only remained at thp Pagoda, with the intention 
of making fome iemarks on the lculptures of its wall 
as fopn as day light appeared. But the Bi ahmens with 
thtf Rajpoot amuldar (who had hitherto iliewn a fhinetV 
that I had not experienced in any other parts of the 
journey,) came to requeft, that, as I was the firft Eu¬ 
ropean, who had ever came fo far, to vifit Malhcarjee 
and had been prevented from feeing the objeCt of their 
worftup, by yefterday not being a lucky day, I ifcoujd 
remain with them that day, aduring me, that the doors 
Would be* opened at tdh o’clock. 4 l agreed to wait till 
that hoir, bemg particularly defirous of feeing, by' 
what means, the light was reflected into the temple, 
which jthe unfkilfulnefs of my interpreter could not * 
explain intelligibly to my comprehenfion. &ptice be¬ 
ing at laft given, at about half pail eight, that the fun 
’Wto high enough, the doors on the eaft fide the gilt 
Pagoda were thrown open, and a mirror, or reflecting 

fpeculum. 
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fpcculum, was brought from the ftajjmt amulckri 
hoofe. It was round, about two feet in dimeter, ami 
fixed to a brafs handle, ornamented with figure* of 
cows; the pojifhed fide i^as convex, but fo foul that 
jt could not refledt the lun beams; another was there¬ 
fore brought, rather fmaller and»«occave, furioimded' 
•by a narrow rim and without a handle. Diredly op- 
polite to the gate of the Pagoda is a flone building, 
raifed on pillars, enclofing a well, and ending m a 
point; and, being at the diftance of twelve or fourteen 
feet, darkens the gateway by its fhadow, until the fun 
rifes above it: this, no doubt, has been contrived on 
purpofe to raife the expectation of tlie people, and by 
rendering the fight of the idol more rare, to favour 
the impofition of the Br&hmons. *The moment being 
come, I was permitted to Hand on the flops in front of 
the threfhold without, (having put off my fhoes, to 
pleafe the directors of the ceremony, though it would 
not have been infilled on,) while a crowd furrounded 
me, impatient to obtain a glimpfe of the aweful figure 
within, A boy, being placed near the door-way, waited 
and played the concave mirror, in fuch a manner, as 
to throw gleams of light into the Pagoda, in the deepeft 
recefs whereof was difcovefed, by means of theft cee- 
rufeations, a fmall, oblong, loundifh white (tone, with 
dark rings, fixed in a filver cafe. I was permitted to 
go no firther, but my curiofity was nqw fufBciently 
• Satisfied. It appears, that this god Malhcarjee is no 
other than the Ltngm, to which fuch reverence is paid 
by certain calls of the Gentoos; and the reafbn why fib 

ti #«.««/« t. ■ » 




rftgod from the Brahmens* account of the origin 
this place of worlliip. My jiflerpreter had been ad* 
mitted the day before into the fmftun JanQorum , add 
allowed to touch the done, which he Days is finocah* 
and ihining, and that the dark lings or ftceah*** 
paintedjfin it; probably it is an agate, or fome oii.ee 
done of a filipious hind, found near fome part$*pf the 
Kifhna, and of an uncommon fisse. The fpeculetfi* worn 
of a whitifii metal) probably a mixture of tin and btsift. 

Theft 
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Thefe arts, defigned to impofe on the Credulity of 
the ignorant fupcrftitidus crowd, teem to have been 
cultivated fuccefsfully here, and the difficulties at¬ 
tending the journey, with the wild gloomy appear¬ 
ance of the country, no doubt, add to the aweful 
impreflion made 6ir their minds. 

The Brahmens having given me the following ac¬ 
count of the origin of the Pagoda, I inlert it here, 
as it may lead to farther enquiry, and by a comparifon 
with other accounts, -however difguiied by fable or 
art, fome light may be thrown on the hiftory, and 
manners of a people fo very mterefting. 

“ At Cbundra-gumpty-patni n, twelve parous down 
** the river on the north tide, formerly i-uled a Kaja 
“ of great power, who, being ablent feveral years 
“ from his houfc, in confequcnce of his important 
“ purfuits abroad, on his return fell in love with his 
“ own daughter, who had grown up during his lqng 
**“abfence. In vain the mother reprelented the im- 
“ piety of his paffion : proceeding to force, his daugh- 
“ ter fled to thefe deferts of Perwuttum, firft utter- 
“ ing curfes and imprecations againft her father ; in 
“ copfequence of which, his power and wealth de- 
“ dined; his city, nowadeferted ruin, remainsa tnonu- 
** ment of divine wrath; and himfelf, flruck by the 
“ vengeance of Heaven, lies deep beneath the waters 
cc of ruttela-gunga, which are tinged green by the 
firing of emeralds that adorned his neck.” Here 
is a fine lubjedl for a fable j it may, however, fur- 
ttifh a clue to hiftory, as the fuins of this once opu¬ 
lent city are ftill faid ‘to exift. This account of the 
Origin of the devotion here, bears a great refemblance 
£o that of the pilgrimage to Mouferrat in Catalonia* 
-^Mentioned in Bare*ft's travels, 
s * 

**«The prlncefs was called Mtfflea-dwi, and lived 
Hi this wildcrnefs. Among her cattle* was a remarka¬ 
bly, fine black cow, which ihc complained to her 

tf herdfmerf, 
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herdfmen, never gave' her milk.' He 
hind the trees, and faw the Vow daily mjllMW 
« unknown perfon. Malica-Dhi informed or « 
fe placed herfelf in a convenient Situation, and 
4i holding the fame unknown perfon milking the - , v 
“ ran to ftnke him with an ironVofl. or mace,‘ whi , 

* (he held in her hand ; but the figure fuddenly tjjtfap^ 
« pcared, and to her aftoniibment, nothing remained 
u but a rude foapelefs done. At night the god 

tc pcared to her in a dream, and informed her, Im 
“ was the perfon that milked the cow ; foe, theitefCKt 
« on this fpot, built the firft temple that was consented 
“ to the worfoip of this deity reprefentOd by a Hide 
♦« ftone.” This is the fecond temple that was fheW 
^efterdav, where he is exhibited in the'rude flat© 
of the firfo difeovery, and is called MuJi-MuIIa^Otr* 
jee or Mallecarjee ; the other temples were afterwatffe 
built in later times, by Rajas and other opat«: 
perfons. The lingam, foewn by refle&ed light m the 
gdded temple, has alio its hiftoiy and ilories, RiJ| 
more abfurd and wonderful, attached to it. It was 
brought from the (now deferted) city of Chttn- 
dra-goompty-patnam. Th^pnncefs, now worfoippc$ 
as a goddefs, is alfo called Brania-Rumbo, or $tr*r 
chtllum-Rumbo , from whence this Pagoda is calud 
Strtchillum. She delights peculiarly in PeiWiftofi^ 
but is ealfed by eighteen other names. * * 

It may be pioper here, to take notice of the c$&* 
ings on the outer walls, as they are remarkablp tot 
thair number, and contain lets of thofe 
gures than other buildings of this kind* If 
appear that the flories represented on foveral dn , 
or compartments, are defigned: to imprefs -on 
mind fome moral leflon, or to heighten th 

* inculcated, for the oojedt of adoration hefrefyf; 
cufloms fkd manner* of the Genfoos * 
dVefs, amufements, and the parade attdL 
ant on their fovereigns, in former 
elucidated by a m&ute.infpe&ion of the • 
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fcttted an Hie walls; drawings of which, and tranlla- 
tions of, or* extracts from, any books or inlcnptions, 
that might be found, having relation to them, would 
be ufeful to that end. e w ♦ 

The feveral Pagodas, Choultries, and Courts, ate 
endofed by a wall b()() feet long and 510 feet broad. 
Jp lltc centie of this inclofure are the more ancient 
buildings already defcrib£d. Below the level of the 
principal gatc, r a road or avenue, twenty-four feet 
broid, goes parallel without to this wall, from whence 
is a defeent by lteps to gardens on the north lide; 
from the cart gate a double colondde run*, 120 yards, 
forming a ftreet; an oblong tank is on the weft fide, 
from which water was condudf l to refervoirs in the 
girdens, but theic are *now entirely negleftcd ; the 
town or pettah covered the fouth fide, and the S. E. 
angle ; the form of the inclofure is an oblong fquaie, 
with one fquare piojeftion to the weft. The great 

B s arc, as ufual, iupported by ftone pillars, 
w apartments for the guard on each fide the en¬ 
trance : they arc covered with fpires of brick work ; 
and this, wirh the pillar between, being retired fome 
feet within the line of walls, fliews that they arc of 
more modern confirmation, though the fpires are rather 
ruipdus: and it may be proper to remaik, that thefc 
brick fpires, formed of feveral ftones with imall.pi- 
lafters, of noVegubr order, and the niches ornamented 
w’ith figures in plaifter, feem to be the latcft invention 
uled in the Pagodas; thofc with pyramidal roofs, ftep- 
fhihion, and the fummit crowned, fometimes by a 
jterbe, arc more ancient and of feveral fizes, fo low “as 
pr feet in height: fc^iilt of ftone, and feem to be the 
rft improvement on the early rude temples of rough 
ftones let up on end jta cover the image of the god. 
^THefe firft attempts are frequently feen among the hills., 
The wadi of the inclofure is built of hewn blocks of the 
gt^yifh ftone, from nx to feven feet long bythlee high, 
"exatftly^quared and laid together,^and about eight or 
rows of thefe, from the level of the interior 

pavement 
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pavement, leaves its height, from twenty^but* 
to twenty-feven feet *, the whole of the t#aU on thd 
outfide (being 4,100 feet by twenty-four, aMo&ifcg 
'240 for .the opefnng of the frates and iquare projection 
on the weft fide) is covered with # carvings and figures' 
4 . id poured out of the block. Every fingle block has* 
a rira, or border, railed round it, within which, the . 
carving is raifed on a level with the 11 m, defigned evi¬ 
dently, to protect the figures from injury, while raifed 
upon the wall. 


The firft and loweft row of thefe ftones is covered 
with figures of elephants, liarnefied in different ways, 
as if led in proceflion, many of them twifting up tffees 
with their trunks.— 2 nd. TM* fecond row is chiefly 
occupied with equeftrian fubjcCis; horfes led ready 
iaddled and their manes ornamented, others tied up to 
pillar**, fome loofc ; a great many horfemen arc repre¬ 
sented, engaged jn fight, at full gallop, and armed with 
piks*s lwords, and fhiclds ; others are leen hunting th$ 
t\ ger, and running them through with long fpears. 
The riders are reprefented very fmall in proportion to 
the liorles, probably to diftipguifti the fize of the l#tv 
ter, as a irnaller call feems intended to be reprefented, 
among the led horfes, where a few aic feen iQweft 
fize, lomething relemblmg the Achcen breed ofhdrfcs. 
All thefe figures are very accurately defigned. It is re^ 
markable, that fevcral figures are reprefented gal- 
lopping oft' as m flight, and at the fame time dtgrarm^ 
the bow at full firretch ; thefe Parthian figures ffeewaw 
have entirely dropped the bridle, both hands lfeittg 
occupied by the bow; fo’me of thqp are f?en ad vane' 
at full fpeed, and drawing the bow at the feme ti 
This mode appears to have been pradtifed by tife 
dians, as it is highly pipbable, that the arts of to 
’ life only* ye here reprefented m the lower; 

3d. On third row, a variety* of frgitfW 
prefented, many of them hunting pieces ; t 
in one place a lion) attached by feycr*i pmw&t 
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crowds of ^edple appear on ibot, many armed with 
oows and oarrows, like* the Chinfuars $ many figures 
of Bytyaggies^ or Jogles are feen diftinguilhed by 
large turbans, carrying tkeir fticks, '-pots, and bun¬ 
dles, as if coming from a journey; fomc leaning 
on a flick as if tiledJ or decrepid from age; others ap¬ 
proaching vvith a mien of refpeeft and adoration.—*Tlie 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh rows, are Idled (as 
it would appear from the fcanty information I was 
able to obtain^ with reprefentations of feveral event9 
regarding the deities of the place, or exprcfiive alle- 

f ori^s of the moral and religious dogmas of the 
f&hmens $» and probably lome may record particular 
events of real hiftory.—The gbth lias fewer car¬ 

vings than the reft, Tome ftones are occupied by a 
fingle flower of large fize, perhaps intended for the 
{acred flower (lotos): and tome, though but a few, 
by the figure of a god.—The ninth, or upper row, 
is cut into openings, in the manner of battlements, 
and the ftones, between each of • thefe apertures, 
&t alternately feuiptured with the figures of the 
Lingam, and a cow ihaded by an umbrella, to fignify 
its pre-eminence. 0 


To examine the particular groups reprefented, 
wbuki have taken up much more time than I could 

S iare, but Lparticularly noticed the following : 1ft, a 
gure with five heads, weighing two figures in a ba¬ 
lanceone of them appears to have a little out-ba- 
i lanced the other.' From what I could undei ftand from 
' the Br&hmens, this was meant for Bra'hma weighing 
and Atftw, or Sulramtca ; the latter is hcavieft. 
This alludes to th£ different tfe&s, or followers of 
Py^mt and Siva* Another figure alio reprefented two 
.dmeip weighed in a balance, both equal, but the cx- 
of this I could not learn. t 


^ k , Second* Several, people pulling at the 
'Staid* and tail of* a great fnake, which 

, is 
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k twitted round a Lingam. This I had feen carved on 
the Walls of the pagoda of Wtniigmetta t n*ar Sfafaut, 
in September 1792 . 

3d. Elephants treading a man foot. 

4th. A naked figure of a woman approaching the 
Lingam : m her leu hand fhe holds the timll pot ufed 
for ablution; in her right a firing of*beads ( ingam 
valu) : a hand appears iftuing from, the Lingam . 

The Brahmens explained the meaning of this fculp- 
ture, “ Acvma Devi naked, approaching to worfhip' 
“ the Lingam ; a hand appears fuddenly frofh it, wav- 
cc ing, and a voice is heard, foi bidding her to approach 
“ in that indecent fituation.” A maxim of decency, 
in the height of religious zeal is here inculcated. 


5th. The flory of Mallecarjee and the facrfcd 
cow (the origin of the pagoda) is reprefented in two 
different places. The cowj appears with its udder 
diftended over the Lingam , which differs from the ac-' 
count of the Brahmens in not being reprefented as a 
rough flqpe ; a perfon near a tree is feen, as if looldng 
on; a kind of divifion feems to feparate* thefe figures 
from a woman, .in a fitting pofture, With an umbrella 
held over her, to denote fuperior rank; on the right, 
behind a tree, is a figure very indiftindl, probably 
intended to reprefent t the herdfman: the trees are 
badly executed. 

6th. Among the number of animals in the procef- 
’fion on the fecond hand third row, two cartels are 
reprefent/d with a perfon on each, beating the nagra, 
or great’drum. 

* 

7th. In 


Vol. V. 
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7th. In one compartment the figure of ait afliga* 
tor, or crocodile, with c ita Icates; and monfirotss teeth 
is feen, running open mouthed, to devour a perfott 
lying before it; two women are ftandmg near, a third 
Seated; they are looking, on a child near them, I 
got no explanadoh Yw this, c ,, 

8th. An elephant and tyger fighting. 

# 

* 

The fcufptvfres on the foutfr and eaft fides are in 
good preservation; thofe on the weft and north are 
more injured by the weather. The age of the firfl tem¬ 
ple might perhaps be difeovered from the inscriptions, 
if a t ran flat ion of. them could : >e obtained. I could 
gain no information ‘on this head * but I fufpedl 
the building to be of higher antiquity than the know- 
, ledge, or, at leaft, than the ufe of. gunpowder among 
thefe people; becaule among fo great a variety of 
arms as are Sculptured upon the wall?, fwOrds, bows, 
pikes, arrows, and fhields of a round figure, the match¬ 
lock is not be found, though a weapon fo Jhuch 
in ufe among the poligats. On enquiring of th eTfraA* 
mem the meaning of thefe ( carvings, one of them re¬ 
plied, “ it was to (hew how the Gods lived above f * 
i but indeed they feem to have loft all traces of any 
knowledge they may have formerly poflefTe/i, and to 
be furik into‘the pfofoundeft ftate of ignorance. 
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EEMAfl&S ON TH£* PRINCIPAL MRAS 
AND DATES OF THE .ANCIEN^ 
HINDUS. 


BY MR. JOHN BENTLEY. 


T HE confufion and cjarknefs $ha* pervade apd 
overfpread the $Mu chronology, { am in¬ 
clined to think, proceed from two different caufes: 
the one, owing to the fancy of their Brdhmm, and 
poets, in difguifing and embellishing tfyeir hiffofy wjith 
allegory and fidlion ? the other, to tl^e ignorance 
pf the modem Htmlus , who, not able to discern the 
difference between the feveral aeras and modes of dat¬ 
ing, which were made ufe of by their ancient hifto- 
rians, Brahmens , and poets, in recording pad events, 
have blended the whole together, into one mafe of ab- 
furdity and contradiction. * 

At this day, it \s tf^t eafy to difeover the mining 
of all the different modes of dating formerly jo ufe. 
It appears, however, from h*ftorieal faCts, that they 
were moftly, if not all nominally the fame, but essen¬ 
tially different in other refpeAs :—tlicy all went dh- 
der the appellation of jugs, divine agfts* Mepwatt- 
taras , &c. but the *yng§, divine ages, Mmvwantaras , 
&c. of the aflronomers were different in point of 
duration from thofe of the firdhinens and poe^s, and 
thofe of the Brdhmem and poets were, in like manner, 
different from thofe of‘others: hence it becomes ab- 
folately neceffary that we kno^ the difference be¬ 
tween each, that is, the agronomic, the poetic, &c. 


&c. from each other b|fore we can attempt to analyse 
’the Hindu chronology -on true principles. It ^ from 
this modc^uone that we can difeern truth though dif- 
guifed by fi&ion; agd, until the gofdian Jmot, 
made faff by the hand of modern tijnes, be* untied, 
much will remain in ebfeopty. 

* ^ U2 The 
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The allronomic jwj?,- divine ages,’ &c. are the only 
periods in which the real number of years meant, 
are not concealed: it may not therefore be improper 
before I proceed farther to date what thefe periods are, 
and their duration/ 


, The Calpa is the greated of all the adronomical 
periods, and the duration of it is 432 ^pQGpOO years. 
This period *is compofed, or made up, of the leffer 
yugs, See. in the following manner. 


4 Yugs, viz. a Satya, a Tret a, a Dwapar , and a 
Caliyug , make one divine age or Mahayug ; 71 Maha 
yugs with a Sandhi , equal to a Satya yttg, makel Man- 
wantara $ and 14 Mamvantaras compofe a Calpa , at 
the commencement of which there is alfo a Sandhi , 
equal to a Satyayug. The duration of each period 
is as follows: 




Sandhi at the beginning of the Calpa 
Satya yug - ^728000 

Tretayug * t 120)6000 

Dwapar yug - 864000 

'Caliyug - 432000 


o 

1728000 


One divine age or Mahayug 4£20p00 

•I'* ... 

71 Maha yugs - 306720000 

Add a Sahdhi - 1728000 


A Manwantara c 
14 Mamvantaras 


308448000 

4£18272000 


A Calpa) or a grand period 


4320000000 

• | ♦ e. 


w 


t The Calpa is an anomaliftic period, at the 
aid of which the Hindu aftronomers fay that the 
places of the planet’s nodes and aplidcs will be 

preclfely 
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precifely the fame as at the beginning of it ; and the 
commencement of it was when the Tun, moqp, aqd all 
the planets, nodes and apfides, were in a line of con- 
' jun&ion* in the beginning of Aries, or 1 955,8^4,8^7 
years ago: therefore fix Mamvantaras, 23 M&hayugs 
qf the feventh Manwantara , and af hf as the 220897 th 
year .of the Cali yug, of the ‘ twenty-fourth Maka 
jug, are now (A* 1796 ) expired of the Calf a. The 
ahcient aftronomcrs, moll probably, for the fake of 
convenience, made the prefent Cali yug* of the Hindus, 
of which there are now 4897 years expired, to com¬ 
mence when juft the firft half, or 21 oOOO years were 
elapfed of tne above mentioned Cali jug, of the 
twenty-fourth Mahayug\ and we axfi now only in the 
4898 th year of the fecond half of that period. I 
{hall therefore by way of diftindlion, call the prefent 
Caliyug the “ Aftronomic iBra.” 

The Brahmenj and poets, id imitation of the aftro¬ 
nomic periods above given, invented others for their' 
hiftory and poetry. Thefe I lhall diftinguilh by the 
name of “ Poetic Ages,” or aeras, becaufe they are 
embellilhed by fidtion, and covered over with a 
myllerious veil: nominally , they appear the fame as the 
aftronomic periods, but hiltorical fadfcs prove them to 
be ellentially different in point of duration; one aftro¬ 
nomic year being equal to 1000 poetic ones: hence 

Years .Real Years 
A Poetic Satyayug of 1728000 is only 1728 
• Treta yug of 1296 OOO 1290 

* Dwaparyiigoi 804000 804 

Calt yug of 432000 432 

, The firft of thefe Poetic Ages, or Satya yug, com¬ 
menced at the creation and the reft m fucceflion, 
agreeabl|r to the following ftiort chronological table, 
continued down to the prefent time. 


U3 
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CIIRdftOLOGICAL TABLE OP ANCIEKT 

./ERAS, &c. 



Poetical 

JEras. 

» 1 ( 

Year 6 } (he World. 

f ^ 

AftronomicJEra 


0 

Adam 0 

Cali yug 6 

*• • 

0 ^ 

•l 

1 

* 1 

^0 > 

2 8 » 

130 

Seth bom 130 

151 

905 

905 

751 

-1 

C>,2 

90() 

906 

823 

10 56 

Noah born I05d. 

824 

^ O 

0 

, 1656 

ilood . id :0 

882 

t 

1728 

■1728 

1729 

PRADYO¬ 
TA 1000 


1 

1/87 

Budha 1.1002 


59» 

Nimrod lgo 5 

1043 


17 7 

lg07 # 

\101 

« 

ICSCHWA- 

Abraham 1948 

SlSUNGA 1139 


chu and 

Noah’s death200d 

Nanda 1499 

• 

£ 

Budjiu 

2044 

ClIANDRA- 

^5 

179 

' 2404 

Grl»TA1599 

5 j 

220 

2504 

PuSHJPAMI- 

* Tit. 

. 378 

' 2d4l 

TRA 173d 

<*> 

gid 

2y53 

Vas\jde- 

© 

676 

2758 

v.v 1848 


776 

Parasara 2825 

1853 

» 

91*3 

.Yu D H i sh r 111 r282 5 

1920 


1025 

Vyasa 3830 

1920 

$ 

RamalOZO 

ParICSHIT 2835 

1925 

fcx 

1097 

* 2980 

1930 


1097 

3024 

2075 


Val- 


2119 
\ * 


mic1102 

1107 

1152 

1296 

• 

V 


* The Cali jug commenced in “February,' in the 906th year or 
he world. 

CHRO- 
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'CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ANCIENT 
• jfeRAS, Uc* continued, 

• • • 



Year of the 
World. 


3025 

3098 

3554 

3600 

37^0 

9300* 

3888 

3889 
3950 

* 3983 
Christ 4007 

4073 

4065 

4088 

• 4188 

4320 

4321 
4505 
4520 
4624 
4720 
4920 
5120 

. 5620 

5520 


Ciur.year5803 

U 4 


uffironomtc JEra . 


2120 

Balin 2193 
Ckandrasxja 

2649 

2695 

2795 

* 2893 

2963 

2984 

Vicramaditya 

3043 * 

Devapala 3078 
3102 

Narayanfala 

3168 

Saca 3180 
# 'Syi83 
3283 
* % .3415 

3416 

Varaha 3600 
3615 
3715 

.3815 
4015 
4215 
4415 
• 4615 


Current ytaf4898 
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In the preceding table, I have placed the begin- 
» ning of the aftronomic'aera of the Cali yug, of which 
4897 years were expired in April laft in the 906 th 
year of the world; at which time tp05 years were, 
elapfed of the Satya yug of the Poets, reckoning from 
its commencement* kt the Creation : hence it is felt- 
evident that the notion of the modern Hindus who 
have confounded the fabulous or fidfitious ages of their 
Poets with the aftronomic periods merely from a fimi- 
larity of names, are not only erroneous, but even 
quite oppolite to the true intent and meaning of 
the ancient Hindu writers themfelvcs; who, it may 
be proved, have fometimes adopted the aftronomic 
sera of the Cali yug, during the periods of the Treta 
and DwapUr yugs of th *6 Poets, anti made ufe of either 
sera, (aftronomic or poetic,.and fometimes both), ac¬ 
cording as it fuked their fancy, for recording not only 

paft events in general, but even one and the lame event. 

♦ 

* 

The firft inftance I (hall mention by way of pisoof 
' is'thatof Budha the ancient Mercury of the Hin¬ 
dus. The late Sir William Jones, whole name 
can never be mentioned bu£ with higheft efteem, places 
the ancient Bijdha, or Mercury who married Ila 
a daughter of Noah about the beginning of the 
Treta yug ; contemporary with Jisc’hwacu the Ion 
of No A Now the Hindus in general, and" the Bha- 

gawatamrita in particular, fay that “ Budiia be- 
14 came vilible the lOOid year of the Caliyug ” (aftro¬ 
nomic aera): let us therefore examine this matter a lit¬ 
tle, and fee whether this w not the lame Budiia 
who is recorded f as living near the beginning of 
the Treta yug of the "Poets; contemporary with the 
ibn of Noah. Firft the 1002 cl year of the Cali 
yug was the 1907 th from the .Creation. Secondly,,, 
Noah by the Mofaick account, did riot .die before 
tEe 2006 th year from the Creation dr about 
100 years after the appearance of Budha. . Third¬ 
ly,' and laiilv, there was but one Budha in the 

• time 
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time of Noaij ; and he is faid to have married Ila, 
the daughter of Noah : hence* we may fafely infer, 
that the Budha, who appeared in the l 002 d year of 
the Cali jug, 0M907 of the Creation, was the very 
fame that married Noah*s daughter, and is recorded 

living near the beginning of tfld Treta yug of the 
Poeti. Here we may plainly fee, that the events, as 
well as the time, perfedlly coincide ; for the 1002d 
year of the Cali yug correfpond9 not only with the 
latter days of Noah, but alfo with the* 179th year of 
the Tieta yug of the poets, as may be feen from the 
preceding table. 

I (hall now mention another inftance, which, while 
it confirms what I have abovfc* faid, rcfpc&fcing the 
ancient Hindu writers or hiftorinns, adopting the aftro- 
nomic asra of the Cali yug, at differed* times during 
the periods of the Treta and Dvvapar yugs of the Po¬ 
ets, will at the fpme time explain the caufe of all the 
conCufion and abfurdities which at prei'ent appear ip' 
the ancient hiflory and chronology of the Hindus . 

Valmic and Vyasa wcrc.two ancient contempora¬ 
ry bards, whom the modern Hindus feparate by no 
lefs a period than’ 804000 years, believing Valmjc 
to have liv^d near the clofe of the Treta yug, and 
Vyasa near the clofe of the D^apar yug;* and though 
they cannot but admit that the two bards had fre¬ 
quently converfed together on the fdbjeft of their 
poems, yet they will rather account for it by iup- 
poUng a miracle, than, aliign any real or probable 
caufe for an abfurdity, fo contrafiidlory, not only to 
nature, bift to common fenfe. 

Vyasa was the fon^of Parasara, an ancient afiro- 
nomer, and Parasara was the grandfon of VJLsjsh- 
tha, who was alfo an aftronomer, and piaboita or fa¬ 
mily prieft to Kama, king of Audjya or Qud t 1^0 

reigned. 
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reigned, according to the Hindu acoounts near the 
dole of the Trcfta yug of the Poets. Parasara, the 
father of Vyasa, tvas therefore about one or.two gene¬ 
rations after Rama. But, from the dbferveci places of 
the equinoxes and folftices in the year 3dOO of the 
prefent Cali yug,* by one Varaha, an aftronome*, 
and their places as mentioned by Parasara, it would 
appear, that the obfervations of the latter muft have 
been about l§80 years before Varaha ; which will 
therefore place Parasara about the year 2825 of the 
world, corresponding to the lf>p7th of the Trcta Jug 
of the Poets; and as Parasara may have been then 
between thirty and forty years old, we may place Ra¬ 
ma about the year 1Q30 ; and Valmic and Vyasa 
about the year 1102 of the Tret a yug of the Poets, 
being the 2830th of the Creation. Thefe years may 
not be the times in which they refpedfively 

lived; but, I believe, they do not vary from the 
truth above forty or fifty years either way, and nearer 
Jhan this we cannot well expedl to bring them. ■ 

By having thus obtained the refpe&ive times or 
years in which Rama, ParAsara, Vyasa, and Val- 
mic lived, we have afeertained a point of the utmoft 
importance to the chronology of Hindus. 

V 

r i 

The war of Mahabarat took place in the time of 
Vyasa, in confequence of which he wrote his epic 
poem called the Mahabarat , and on the compofition 
of which he confulted Valmjc. Vyasa was therefore 
contemporary with Ckeishna,Arjun, Abhimariyir, 
Tudhishthir, Paricshit, and others 'engaged in 
that famous war. 

Shortly after that war, and toward^ the a clofe 
of the reign of Paricshit, the Hindu hiftori- 
ans of that part of India, where PAfircsurr reigned, 

began 
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began to lay afide the the Poetic eras altogether, and 
to adopt the astronomic era of the Cali yug,* of which 
near 2000 years were then expired. 

This circnmftance of laying afide $e poetic eras, 
and adopting the agronomic, it ieems in the courfc 
of ten or twelve centuries after became either totally 
forgotten, or mifunderftood, fo much fo in fadt that 
the very adoption of the agronomic,era has been 
taken, by the modern Hindus for the adtual beginning 
of the Cali yug itfelf. * This erroneous notion, toge¬ 
ther with thofe which they entertained refpe&ing the 
..duration of the different ages, ,the Satya, 2Veta } and' 
Dwapar yugs of their poets, which they firmly believe 
to be the fame with the aftronomic periods of the 
fame name,' and to have ended accordingly before 
the prefent Cali yug commenced, has Been the caufe 
of all the confuhon which appear in their ancient hif- 
tory and chronology. For finding the immediate 
fucdlor of Paricshit mentioned in ancient hiftory 
as reigning in the Cali yug , they concluded, though 
erroneoufly, that Paricshit muft therefore have 
reigned at the clofe of the •Dwapar yug ; and from 
this circumflance, having removed Paricshit from 
the clofe of the Tret a yug down to the clofe o(*the 
Dwapar yug, they were then obliged toj>lace YtfDr 
HisHTKiR, Arjum, Crishna, Habimaxyu, -and 
Vyasa, at the clofe of the Cheaper yug alfo; by 
which means they feparate Vyasa, from Vaimic 
His contemporary arid friend, and the reft who were 
engaged in the war of Bharat from their prpper 
places in hiftory by $64000 yea»of the poets. 

It is owing to the fame erroneous notions repe&ing' 
.the Cali yug, that the? modern Hindu? have tfavown 
the ancient* hiftory ’ and chronology of the kings of 
Magadhaiot Bakar into confufiam For havsftgltiif* 
covered that Sahadrva, the foa of'J ar*? annua, 
was contemporary withYuDHiSHTHiR, they concluded 
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tbit as they had already placed Yudhishthir at the 
ctafe of the Dwapar yug Sahadena mull be at the 
beginning of the Cali yug; and therefore, without 
further ceremony, not only removed <Sahadeva but 
his nineteen fucfeflprs, who fromed a dynafty in the 
family of Jarasandha from the proper period in his¬ 
tory (between the years 1920 ana 2193 of the* Cali 
yug) and placed them immediately before Pradyota 
who began his reign in the lOOOlh year of the Cali 
yug. This removal was produ&ive of two abfurdities 
at once, both of which are particularly noticed by the 
late Sir William Jones in his chronology of the 
kings of Magadha . The one, that in confequence of 
placing the names before Prat* yota they were ob¬ 
liged to aflert that the twenty princes reigned one 
thoufand yearsj that is from the beginning oi the Cali 
yug in the year of 90 1 ) of the Creation down to the 
1905th. fo that they muft have then reigned as well 
during the flood as before and after it. The other, 
that as a chafm had been formed in that part of the hif- 
tory from which the twenty reigns were removed in 
order to make up that chafm as well as they could, 
they were obliged to aflert that a dynafty of four 
princes of the Carna race, the firft of whom (Vasudr- 
•wA)„came to the throne in the year of the world 2753 , 

or 1)348 of the Cali yug, reigned no lefs than 345 years. 

« 

Now as Yudhishthir was the uncle and immedi¬ 
ate predecefTor of Paricshit, and confequently 
contemporary with Parasara t^e father of V yasa ; 
it is clear that both Yudhishthir and SahadIsva 
muft have reigned about the yqtr 28^5 of the world: 
which is about feventy two years after the reign of the 
above Vasudrva of the Camui race, and correiponding 
precisely with the chafm* 

Innumerable other inftances of the ubfurdities 
of the .modem Hindus might be produced, but 

thofe 
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thofe, I have mentioned and .explained, I■ 
fufficient. I {hail therefore conclude the tfutjjedfc of 
the poetic aeras with, the following table, {hewing the 

S' andWmth, with the day of the weel on 

which the Satya, Trm/Dwpar, «>4 Calii yogs of the 
Tioeta refpectively commenced; which will prove, be¬ 
yond a probability of doubt, that theyhavenocon- 
neftion whatever with the aftronomical yogi of the 
fame name, belonging to the fyftem fit Mbya ex¬ 
plained at the beginning of this effay i <°r>nthe ltf- 
ter all the yues, Manwantaras, &c. belonging to me 
fyftem Variably, onthefirftdayof 
the moment the fun enters Ariei in the Hmdu fphere. 


Poetic Mr as. 


Satyayug 

Trtta do, 
Dwapar do. 
Can do. 


Days of 
the Week, 
Sunday 

• 

Monday 

Thurjday 

Tuefday 


Moons Ags and Month, 

3d titthee of the moon of 
Byfakh, 

Qth do. of do. Cartje, 

28th do. of do. Bhadro. 

15 th do. of do. Megk 


« 

me. The lunar month takea it? /"*» **:fdar moo*, to 

which the new moon happens to tail. 30 titthew maw • itt 

nation. 


With refpeft to the day of* the week mentioned in 
preceding table fome of the Hindu accoun ts 
The moon’s Age and month are extradlcd from the 
Jfrohmo puran , which agrees with the Mmdu calendar, 
wherein the commencement of. each fug is alfo re¬ 
corded. 

The following table of the dales ofthe ten 
or incarnation of tire deity, winch to ot p lace 
Z the ibove mention yngs, is estnuSed froi* *n 
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augum ©r tontor caHed u Gnhjatoeguhya” ftippofed 
to have bofcn written by Sem or Seeva, a Hmkt deity- 

k 


TABLE, OF THE AVATAR& 


Avatqrs* 


With Day . 


MfiorCi Age 
and Month 


Nahjhaira 


Mo^CHYO 

2Kurmp 
Boraho 
Nreesingho 
B/vmono 
Porosuramo 
7 |H 4 Mo 
Kreesno 
Bqodho 
Kqekee 


Monday 

i 

W ednefd^y 

Sunday 

Saturday 

Frtday 

Saturday 

Monday 

W^dnelday 

Sunday 

Saturday 


\ titth ec'Revati 
Chitro I 
2 JoiJF ho Rohini 
7 Magho Afw 'tni 
1 \Byfakho\Swatt 
1 i RJkichaSravana 
sByJakho' Rohini 
q ClutrQ Punaryokafet 
23 Bhadfo Rohini 
10 A/arq Byfakha „ 
lAgrahain Purvajara 


The lft. 2nd. 3 d. and* 4th Avatars are fuppofcd to 
have happened during the period of the Satya yug; 
the 5th. 6th and 7th. in the Treta yug ; the 8th and 
gth. in the Dwapar yug; and the 10th or kill in the 
Cali yug of the Poets* long lince palt. 


Having then finifhed what I had tp iqy rdpedt- 
ing the poetic aeras and the abfurdities introduced 
into the hi (lory and chronology of thei/W«j, by 
confounding them with the astronomic fyitem pf 
Meya, I fhall now proceed to a third fyftem, 
wherein the Manwantaras appear to have been but of 
fliort juration, and to depend on the revolutions of 
either Jupiter or Saturn. This fyftem, like 
that of the poetic acras, has been* always 

confounded 


I 
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Confounded with that of Mbya’s, and consequently 
the CB«fc ofmuch* coi^uta* ia the records «*f ancient 
times, To diftinguifh it from Meya’s I (hall chll it 
the Puranic Syffcem, and, by way of introdu&ion, 
give the following table of the datep^ §tc, of the four- 
t?%sn puranic Manwantaras, as contained in a Hindu 
book entitled the Uttara Chanda, from which Captain 
Francis Wilborb was fo obliging as to favour me 
with an extra#. 


TABLE of the PURANIC MANWANTARAS. 


£ 

1 

2 

3 

4 
o 
6 

7 

8 

<) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Day of the Week. 


Moon s A$e & Month Nakjhatra. 


Began on Sunday. |pth titthee of AJzvin. 
— Thu(fday.\ ( l - Car tic. 


« Monday. 3 
Friday . 3 
Tuejday . jSO 
Saturdry. 11 
Friday. 10 
Tuejday, 7 
Sunday. 23 
Friday. 15 
Monday. 15 
Thurfday. 1 5 


Wednejiay 15 
IVcdnefday 15 


Chiir. 

Raharllhfta. 


Sravana. 
Utta Hha- 
dropada.' 
Critica. 


Phabun.'Solobhifa , 
jPfltfj. j llhoini. 
Afar* {Strati. • # ■ 
Magh. i* Onurada . 
Srabon ?Rhomni % 


Afar. 

Cartic. 

Phalgun. 

. CfcVr. 


IHtoraSara 
Critica. 
Uttora- 
Pholguni . 
Chi fra. 


YoiJhth.JeyJia. 


* Onurada appears incoireft, as ,the moon of Magh multjbe 20 
or 21 days old before it enters Onurada Nakihatr. 
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The order in which ;the above Manwantaras followed 
each other is not now known, but l have given them 
in the order in which they were written, in tKe memo- 
i\?\ftoke or verfe. However, as the'firfl Manwantara 
commenced juft ,^hen fifty years of Bba'hma’s life 
(that is one half of the grand cycle of this fyflem) 
were expired it is eafy to perceive that the 13 th on the 
lift mu ft have been the firft Manwantara; and I fuf- 
pe<ft that tire 10th was the fecond, the 11th. the 
third, the l(2th. the fourth and the 14 th the fifth Man- 
wantaras, all of which appear to have been computed 
according to mean motions only, the other nine hav- 
' ing the appearance of being computed according to the 
true pla^e of the pbjret, on which the regulation of 
the periods depended. 

In this fyftem, which appears to have been in ufe 
before the time of Me v a for yugs, viz. a Satya, Tre- 
ta, Dwapar, and Cali yug formed a Maha yug; fe- 
cVenty-one Maha yugs with a Sandhi, equal to a Sa- 
tya yug, formed a Manwantara; and fourteen of fuch 
Manwantaras with a Sandhi, equal to a Satya yug, or 
1000 Maha yugs, formed a Calpa or a day of Bra'hma, 
ahd his night was of the fame length ; 3f)0 of fuch 
days and nights form one of his years; and 100 of 
of fuch years the period of his life or the grand Pura- 
ni» cycle, in which all the planets with the nodes and 
apfides of their refpe&ive orbits were fuppofed to re¬ 
turn to a line of conjunction in the beginning of aries 
the point they fet out from at the commencement of 
the cycle. * 

0 

i, 

i 

I£rom the apparent fhortnefs of the Puramc Man - 
wafitams, (which probably did not exceed 3 or 400 
years at moft) and confequeatly of tire Calpa, *be 
cyclfc or term of Bit * 'hma’s life above mentioned ap¬ 
pears to have been abfolutely necerfary an this fyf¬ 
tem to. render is applicable to the purpofe of aftro- 

nomy.' 
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nomy. But in the fyilem of Meya now irtufc that 
cycle is now totally unnccefliyy, nor does it in f*i& 
belong to it, as the Calpa alone in the lattef, contains 
all the letter cycles of the revolutions of the planets, 
nodes, &c. withih the period of its durations. 

*• Meya the fuppofed author of Smya SiJhanta , lived 
in thfc Satya )ug of the 28th Maha yug, of the 7th 
Manwantara of the ttfty-iirft year of Brahmas life, 
and probably finding the Puramc fyttcnj either incon¬ 
venient, or not fufficiently correct, lie invented 
the prefcnt one on a much larger fcale, extending the 
duration of a Manwantara to 308448000 years, and 
iimplified the fyilem by making the yugs, &c. to de¬ 
pend on folar motion alone ; b]g, which means, all the 
periods»in his lyilem begin invariably on the firft day 
of ByfuUt , the moment the fun enters Aries in tlu; 
llimiu fphere, which circumftarice alone, mutt form 
a moil ilriking difference between it, and the Pin awe 
iyflem. • 

• 

In the Smya SiJhanla, Meya has Hated the obli¬ 
quity of the elliptic in his time at 24°, from whence 
Mr. S. Davis, a gentleman#to whom the public w 
under very conliderablc obligations, for his valuable 
paper on the aiironomicdl computations of the Hunky:, 
publifhed jn the Hfiatic Refearchei , computed that 
fuppottng the obliquity of thejeeliptic to* have been 
accurately obieivecl b) the ancient Hindu* as twenty- 
four degrees, and that its decreale had ’been from that 
time half a lecond a year, the age or da^e of the 
Surja Suihanta (in 1789) would be 3840 years; there¬ 
fore Meya mull h^ve lived about the year 1956 of 
the creation. 

. • The Hindu books place Porosu Ram one of the in* 
camate divifiiries in the 8th Manwantara of the *Pura~ 
me fyftemf and fo they do Vyasa, and Osothamo, 
Vol. V. X ih t 
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the fon of Dron mentioned in the Mahabharat ; and 
lince the t£me of Vyasa the remaining fix Manwan- 
taras have expired, as will appear from the following 
table of all the Patriarchs or Munoof f &c. from the 
time of Swoyombiioobo or Adam, who livfid in the 
firft Mauwantaia dovn to the end of the fourteenth, 
which I have extracted from the Sreebhagobot, and 
from winch fome rational idea may be formed refpeft- 
ing the duration of the Pur ante Manwantara now ge- 
erally conlourfdcd with the periods of the fame name 
belonging to Meya’s fyfttm, in which we are now 
no further advanced than to the feventh Manwantara, 
and which w jb the lame when he wrote long before 
the time of Vy asa. 


Table of ihe Pa triarciis or Mlvnoos, and otheiu 
dating the font teen Putanii Manwantai a \. 


1(1 MANWANTARA. 


Swoyomiuioolo, or 
Adam. Munoo. , 
SoTORoorA, his wife 
Rfl EE YOB ROTO, lllS Ion 

Uttanpado, his fe- 
oond fon 

AkooteeSwoyombiioos 
lft daughter 
Deboote ditto, 2nd 
ditto 

Prosootee ditto, 
ditto 


Koochfl, the hufband of 
Akooiee 

Kordom, ditto of De- 

BOO ILL 

Do h. S O PRO JAPOOTKL, ditto 

fi * 

ofP rosootee 
Tooreeto 
Moreechle 
Meesro 
Togo 


2 d MANWANTARA. 


Swarocheeso. Munoo To&reeto 
Raja Dyumot his fon Urjo&tombho 
Raja Suseno ditto Rochono, & others. 

* RAJARoCHEESMOTjdittO. 
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3d MANW 4 NTARA. 

tJTOMO. Munoo Bedosuto 

Pobono his fqn • Bhodro 

Srinjoyo, ditto Promodo 

Jogotro, ditto . t SottojIeet, and many 

' So^yo others. 

4th MANWANTARA. 

• 

Tamoso. Munoo Beerso . 

Breesokhyatee his fon Bedhreetoyo 
Norohketu, ditto Joteerdma 

Sqtyokhoroyo TreeseckhoiSworo, and 

pany others.^ 

5th MANWANTARA. 

Riboto. Munoo Heronyoroma 

Botee his ion Bedoseeha 

Beendho, ditto Urdhobahoo 

Biiootoroyo Beebhoo, & many others. 


6th MANWANTARA. 


Chaksooso. Munoo 
Puhru his ion 
PurrusOj ditto 
Sudyumno, ditto 

PRODYVMNO, ditto 


Apyo 

IIORYOSMOT # * # 

Dwjkkroko 

MqntrodruJIxo, andmany 

others. 


7 th MANWANTARA. 

Vavioswata, or Noah. Preesodhro his 6th fon 
Munoo • Noi^iogo* 7th ditto 

Icshwak.it his iil fort Kobee, 8 th ditto 

Nreego, 2 nd ditto Deesto, gth ditto 

•Dreesto, 3 d dido ! Baruxo, 10 thditto 

Soryati, * 4th ditto Adityo 

NorisyAxto, 5th ditto 


X ° 
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7^ MANWANTARA (continued.) 

Bosu ' 

Otri 

Rudro 

Bosisto 

BlSWhDEBO r 

Biswamiiro 

Morudgono 

Goviomo 

OsKIKVMAR 

JomodogneE 

Ribhobo 

Bhorodwajo 

Kosi APO 

Pr ron d oro,& many others. 

8th MANWANTARA. 

Saborni Munoo. 

Pono«u Ram 

Nffrmoko his ton 

DlT I MW 

Blerojoska ditto 

C)&( i ih \mo fon of Dron 

Su TOV A 

Kr* r.i*o 

Bftrota 

Rl r Y 0 SRI X G 0 

Omri etoprobho 

Yyas v or By asa. 

Gabolo 


Qth MANWANTARA. 

Doksosaborvi Munoo 

iGuorbo 

Bootokriu his Ton 

Faro 

Dip i’jketu ditto 

Dyuiimot 

Dreesiok.eiu ditto 

Si nurse and many others. 

Moiucui 


10th MANWANTARA. 

Bromosaborvei: Munoo 

Si KREETO P 

Biiurisin his ion 

So TYO 

Surasoxo 

JoYO 

Birvihio 

Murti 

Hob ism ax 

Somb'ioo and many others. 


llth 
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llth MANWANTARA. 

Dhomorsabornee Munoo t Nefrrano 
Sotyo’Diiormo bis Ton Roociiee 
Bihonggono Orusq • 

*Ka\iogomo Bidretto and many 

8 others. 


12 th MANWANTARA. 

Rudrosabornee. Munoo Topomurti 
Deboban his ion Arosps 

Upodebo ditto Ogneed*ioko 

Debosreesio ditto Gqndiiodham* and many 

Horito other*. 


13th MANWANTARA. 

D£B08ABORNJffi. Munoo SuTRAMO 
ClflTROSENO hlS foil NeERMOKO 

Bichiiro ditto Dibospotee and many 

Sukorm.e others. 


14th MANWANTARA. 


EENDRCraOBORVtk Munoo 
UrunggoJiis (on 
Bhuru mtto * 
Bodhno ditto 

PoBETROO 

Chaksooso 


Ogneb 

Bahoo 

SoOCHEE 

SlJDHO 

Magodho 

others. 


and many 


Note. Several names in the foregoing table bad the 
title of Devtas , Reejhees % &c. annexed to them, pro* 
•bdbly by wdy of difiih&ion or pre-eminence. 

♦ Utomo, Tomoso, and Riboto, the third, fourth, 
an Si fifth Munoos , were the grandfons . of Swo* 
yo&bh£obo or Adam ; Dokso Sabornek, 

X 3 the 



Treta Yitg, or Stiver Age* 


* *BM£mits*4>v Aitoixs &xvdu 

The 9th Munoo wis the fon of Barunqw Varuno, 
the tenth fcm of Vai vosVata': therefore it is eafy to 
perceive that the Purantc Maim antara, which was 
confidered in ancient times as the duration of the life 
of if Munoo or Patriarch could not be very long, and 
ought not to be ‘confounded with the Manwantaras^ 
of the prefent fyftem of Meya, confiding of 
308448000 ) cars each. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Of the folar and lunar line of piinces, who are faid to 
have r< igned in the Citiei*of Ayodhya or Audh (now 
Oud), and Piffhjkthana or Vitoui , otherwife Hafti - 
tiapoor (now Delhi) refpedhve 1 *', from about the be¬ 
ginning of the Tr^ta yug of tK Poets, or 1002nd } tai 
of the aftronomie Cali )ug, down to the time the lolar 
line of princes became extindl: when the country is 
fuppofed to fiave been conquered by lome foreign 
powerj probably Alexander. 


Poetic 

a. 


179 


1 


Solar Line. 


CSW.ACHU 


Vicucshi 
C uQUSTA 
4 Anenas 
Prjthu 4 5 

Viswagand- 

Ht 

Chandra 
Yuvanaswa 
Srava 
Vrihadhas- 
WA 10 
Dhunohuma- 

RA 

Drxdhaswa 



Lunar Line . 


BdpHA 

Hi 


msWRr ^ 

Yayati 5 
PURU 

Janamejaya 




I 


AJlr. 

/Era 

CYug 

'1Q02 


fld 


«KA# A5D OAT&4 


1 +* 


Poetic 

A 5 ra . 

Solar Line . 

Sr S' 

Lunar fyne . 1 

* 

“•V" 

Jkra 

c,y«g 

i ii ■— 


Heryaswa 

• 



% 

Nicumbha • 



• 


Cbisaswa 15 


l • • 


• 

Senajit 





Yuvanaswa 





Mandhatri 





PURUCUTSA 


Pra£iii\ t wat 



TBASADASyU 


Pravira 



20 

• 




Anaranya 


Menas yu 



HERYAfeWA 


Gharvpada 


• 

L _ 

Praruna 

•• 

Su D YU • 

* 

•* 

JVJ 

^5 

Trivendha- 


Bahugava 

% 


NA 


* 



Satyavrata 


Sanyati 


CO 

. 25 




• 

Trisancu 

1 f 

Ahanyati 


•* 

Harischan- 


Rauuraswa 

1 

• 

>r» 

r*i 

DRA 




3 

Rhoita 

A 

Riteyush 


■**, 

Harita 

* * 

Rautinava 


h 

Champa 30 


Sum ati 


it 



Aiti 

• 




DuSHNPANTA f 



JwARufcA 

• 

jii 

Bharata 



Vrica 

* 

%IYATIIA 



Bahuca 35 


Manyu 



Sagara 


Vrihatbshe- 



^Vsmanjas 

c 

tra 



Ansumat 


Haslin 



'Bhaghira- 


Ajamedha *t 


9 

•THA . 


Ricsha *, 

- 


Sruta 40 

1 

Samwarana ** 


i 

Nabha 

A 

1 

CuRU 

1 


X 4 
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ffdUi 

Poetic 

jEraSi 




T Solar Line . 

4 

URSKSi 

Lunar Line . 

Sindhadwipa 

<» 

Jahnu 

Ayuta^vgh 


SuRATHA 

Ritaperna 


VlDURATHA 

Saudasa 45 


Sarvabhau- 

AsmAca 


MA 45 

Jayasinha 

Mulaca 


Radhica 

Das \ratiia 


Ayutayush 

Aidabidi 


Acrodhana 

Viswasaha50 


DevatithijO 

CllAl ^ VVANCxA 


RuaHA 

Dergiiabahu 


Dillipa 

Ragu 


Pratipa 

Aj\ 


Santanu 

DASARATHA55 

/ 

Vachytra- 

Rama 

/ 

VIRYA 55 

Vrihadbala 

2825 

Pan du 

\ UDH1SHTHI- 

Vrihadrana 

■'ssss 

RA 

Paricshit 

♦Ukucrya 


♦Janamaja- 

* Vatsavrid- 
HA 60 


HIkpa6o 

*Pratoxoma 


^SAHA^jpA- 

CA 

♦Bhanu 

' 

*Aswamep- 

t 


haja 

*Dev aca 


♦Asima*-* 


• 

% 

• CRISHNA 

*Sahadeva 


♦Nemichac- 

t 


JlA 

*V IRA 65 


*Upta 65 

♦Vriphaswa 

3024 

•Chitrara- 

i ' 


TA 


AJlr . 
Mra 
C.Yug 


1920 

1930 


2119 


Dwafar 


Dwapar Yng } or Brazen Age, 


a&as and Dates. 


Poetic 

AEra. 


1 




i 



5*4 

(T vi 


4?r. 

Solar Line, 

Bi 

Lunar Lute, 

J&ra 


fl 

c.r, t 

Cusha’ 

3025 

♦SUCHIRATIIA 

2120 

• Attithi 


*J}h*iitimat 


Nishadha. 


*SvSIIINA' 


Nabas 70 


*SuNITHA 70 


PuNDARICA 


*Nrichae- 


CsiIEMAD- 


SHUM 


HANWAS 


♦SUCUINALA 


Devanica 


*Pauipla va 


Ahsnia&u 


*SUNAGAR 


Paripaara 75 


♦Mkdhavan 

• 


Kanaciiala 


.75 


Vajranabha 

m 

*NripanjA\ A 


Arc a 


# DkRV A 


SUGANA 


*Trina 

• 

VlDHRIII 80 

# 

*Vrihadba- 


IilHAN^TANA- 


THA 


BHA 


♦SuDHASA 80 


PushyA 


♦Satanica 


Druvasand- 


*Durmada- 


hi 


NA 


SUDERSANA 


♦Rahinaha 




♦Dandafani 

• 



*Nimi # 85 


MaW w 
Prasusruta 
Sandhi 


»•CsHijjjwttrX 

« 

Amersana 90 
Mahaswat 


-- 90 


VlSWABHAHU 

Prasenhajit 

Tacshaca 

♦Bannumat* 


• - 


95 

« 


- 95- 

4 

i 


Dzvapai 

i 
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Poetic 
JEra . 

( 

Solar Line . 

* 

v 

• Lunar Line . 


*PRACTXC\S- 




WA» < <» 


• 


♦SurRATlCA 



1 

♦Marudeva 




*StJNASCHA- 


-100 

s 

TRA 




♦PuSHCAR V 



cq 

100 



V. 

CS 

♦/Vntaricsiia 




♦SlITAEAS 


- 105 

.a 

- *AMITRAirc 




♦Vrihadraja 




*Bariii 105 




♦Critanjaya 




♦Rananjaya 


-110 


*Sloc v a 



A 

*SuDHODA110 




*Langalada 




♦Prasenajit 




♦CsUDRACA n 


-— 115 


*SUMITRA 




- 115 


i 


e» - 


■jfr) t * 

*864 

117 

3888 

- 117 


AJlr . 
Jkra 
CYug 


2083 


In the preceding table I have placed YudiiisH- 
THijft in the year 2825 of the world correfponding to 
the lOQ7th of the *freta yug of.the Poets, and to the 
1020th of the aftionomic Cali yug : that this is about 
the period in which Yudhishthir reigned I have not 
myl^lf the’ fmalleft doubt, not only becaufe he muft 
have ‘beed contemporary with Parasara the father 

of 
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of Vy asa, but alfo on account of the exa& coincidence 
of that period with the chafm of the chronology of 
the kings of Maghada , which appears fufficiently evj*. 
dent to have beeq occafioneji by the removal of the 
dynafty of Saiia dev a, ho was contemporary with 
Yudhisi#thir, from that period o£ history. 

From fhe probabilities of the duration of life de¬ 
duced from observations on bills of mortality,it appears, 
that the mean duration of human hie,* taking one 
man with another, does not exceed thirty-two or thirty- 
three years. Admitting, however, the mean duration 
of life to be thirty-three years of thi-> we cannot allow 
more than a half, or feventecn )ears at the utmoft, to 
each reign, m a long fuccefiion «of princes. • There¬ 
fore, as Icsiiwacu the fon of Noah, began hisieigo 
near the beginning of the Trcta yug, or in the jear 
179 of that period, if we divide the remaining years 
1117 in the Ttata yug by 17, wc fhall have about 
fixty-fix reigns from Icshwacu’s time down to the 
end of the Tret a yug ; and this number of reigns is 
confirmed bv the place of Yudhishthir in the ta¬ 
ble, being the fifty-feventh reign, and at the fame 
time about 200 years beforf the end of the Tie* a 
y r ug; fo that in all probability, it would require at 
leafl nine or ten reigns more, from his time down to«the 
end of thaf period* After the fame msyiner, the 
number of computed reigns for the whole of the Drift- 
par yug or 804 years, would blMprty .one : which, 
with the former number, make altogether 117 com¬ 
puted reigns; and of this number, we find no more 
than 114 m the folarhne of princes, and ftill confi- 
derably lefs in the lunar line. 4 

In confequence of the ancient hiftoiians’ adopting 
tKt aftrononyc erra of *the Cali yug, at the clofe o£ 
Paric suit's reign, as already noticed, YudjIish- 
*jHia and»pARicsHix’s in the lunar line, and with 
Vrihadbala and Vrxhadbana, their contempora* 
nes in the folar line were removed (with others) by 
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the modern commentators from the clofe of the Treta 
yug dovyn to the clofe of the Dwapar yug of the Po¬ 
ets ; therefore Rama was fuppofed to have been the 
Jaft prince of the folar line who reigned in Oud at the 
clofe of the Treta yug : and as they had' placed the 
immediate fucceflbrs of Paricshit at the beginning 
of the Cali yug; fo, in like manner, the immediate 
fucceffors of Vrihadraka may be fuppofed to have 
been placed at the beginning of the Cali yug alfo: 
hence the mode of corre&ion required becomes ob¬ 
vious. 

I have therefore reftored Vrihadbala and Vri- 
hadrana to their proper places in the Treta yug, as 
contemporaries witn'YuDHisHTHiR and Paricshit ; 
and the remaining names down to the end of that pe¬ 
riod marked with a *, were their fucccflors as placed 
in the Cali yug. 

The. other names marked with a *, are the remain¬ 
ing princes mentioned in Sir William Jones's 
chronology as reigning in the Cali yug ; all of whom, 
however, if they reignell at all, muft have reigned be- 
fpre the end of the Dwapar yug of the Poets; and 
c their being mentioned by ancient hiftorians as reign¬ 
ing in thp Cali yug, does npt at all imply that they 
rdigned after the Dwapar yug, but only in the aftro- 
nomical Cali ytig, ; which commenced the 906 th year 
of the Satya yug of the Poets, and has been unfortu¬ 
nately confounded (by the modern fiindu commenta¬ 
tors) with their Cali yug: with which however it has 
no relation except in - name: or to fpeak*more cor- 
reftly, they have confounded the fictitious ages of 
the Poets with the real agronomic periods. 

o * 

With refpedl to the chafm in the lunar line of 
princes after Janancjaya the names that are miffing 
mull either have been loft, or elfe, which is more 

pro- 
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probable, mentioned by the ancient hiftorians, as 
reigning in the Cali yug of the agronomical teya; and 
as Jaxanujaya is the firft prince mentioned a&rejgn- 
ing in the Cali yug, in the Iipiar line, it is tery pro¬ 
bable, he fnay be the famq perfon recorded as reign- 
' ing in the Treta yug ; and if that flieuid be the cafe, 
the eleven names that follow next to him, moft likely 
will be thofe that Humid fill the chafms. 

At what particular period of time, the*folar line of 
princes became extimft, it is not eafy to afeertain, by 
the table, it would appear, that it mtift have been 
fifty years before the tear 3888 of the world ; but as 
I allowed fe\cntcen years to each reign, which is 
rather two much in a long luccdfiion of cldefi Tons, 
it is probable it mull have ended about 100 years at 
leail, earlier than given by the table ; winch will 
place the end of the laft prince’s reign, aboyt the jear 
3788 of the world^ 

AnKXANni.it the Great paid his vifit to India about 
200 >eais about the year 38b8 of the woild, or end 
of the D vapar yug; but whether he was the caufe of 
the lolar line of princes becoming about tlmt time 
extinrt, or whether Prysenaiit (the laft priace b\i- # 
two mentioned in the table, and whofc ntme m’ig*ht 
be pronounced, or corrupted jnto Por\s naji/, 
PoRusxAJiT, or e\en Popts illelf, leaving out the 
termination Nyjit) was the prince nam’cd Jb'oRtf 0 , 
whom Alexandfr conquered and took prifoner, I 
will l^ve to otliers to decide. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

, • • • . 

Of the king of Magadha or Bihar, from the rwagn 

of Pradyota, in the year 10Q5 of the wo rid, 
down to* that of Chandrabija m the } «<ir 
3534 containing a period of I04y yeais. 


A vno 
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Anno 

Mundt 

f 

Call 

*Yug 

1 Anno 

1 Mundi 


Colt 

Yug 

1905 

Pradyota 

1000 


SlJJ YESHTIIA 

» 


Palaca 

r 


"^ASUMJTRA 



VlSACHAYUPA 



Abhadraca 



Raj ac \ " 11 



PuLINDA 

• 


Nandi virda- 



Ghosha 



NA 



Vajramitra 


2011 

SlSl/NGA 

1139 


Biiagavata 



Cacaverna 


1' 

Devabuti 



CsHEMADH KR¬ 


2753 

Vasudeva 

1841 


AI AN 



Biiumiira 



CSHETRAJIR- 



Narayana 



YA 



SusARMAN 



VlDISARA 


28 3 

*Sahadeva 

1920 


Ajata«atru 



♦Marjari 



Darbala 


1 

♦Srutasuava 



Ajai a 



#A\UTAYlbH 



Nandeverd- 



*NlB\MITRA 1 



11 IN l 



# Sl T NlCSHA- 



Muianandi 



1RV 


2404 

Nanda 

14pO 


HnibllETSK- 

« 

2.104 

Chandra- 

1509 


NA 



GUPTA 



*Carmajit 

i 

* , 

Varisara 



*SrutanjaiA 

1 


Asocaverd- 



♦VipryV 


( 

iaa'na 

r 


*Suciii 



Suyasas 



♦Cshema 


l 

DEbARATHA 



♦SuVRVIA 



S lndgatha 



*Dl!ERMASU- 



S AUSUCA 



'IRA 0 



Somasarman. 


t 

*Srama 



.Satadhan- 



♦Dridiiasb- 



WAS 



NA 



.Vriadratha 





26ll 

Pushpamitha 

1736 




1 

Agnamitra 

1 

t 

t 
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Anno 

Mundt 


Call 1 
! 

I 

1 

| Anno I 
Itfundi j 

1 

•M 

Yuf 


♦SUMATI 




SivaswFati 



♦Subala. 




PurishabiIe- 



♦SuMITA • 


• 


ru 


• 

♦Saytajit 

• 


• 

t&JMANDANA 


3098 

Balin 

2193 



Chacoraca 



Crishna 




Bataca 



Srisanta- 




Gomahn 



cahna 




1 PuftlMAT 



Paurnama- 




Medasiras 



sa 




Serascanda 



Lambodara 




Yajnyasri # 



VtVILACA 




^tJAYA 



Meghaswata 



•• 

Chandjia- 



Vatamana 




bija 



Talaca 



3554 




The names with a * fet before them, arc thofe 
whom I mentioned in the foregoing remarks, to have « 
been erroneoufly placed by the modern Hindus befope 
Pradyota ; for, Sahade\a, the firft of the dynafty 
was contemporary with Yudhishtiiir, who reigned 
about the year '1825 ot the *vorld. I have therefore 
reft arc d them again to their proper places in hiftory, 
and by that means corrected the two abfurdities 
pointed omtby the late Sir* William J^nes, in the 
Hindu chronology of the kings«of Mugadha or Bthar. 

Calcutta t 2 nd Oflober, 1796 . 
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XXII. 

ON THE tlELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
• . OF THE HINlJtlS, 

AND OF THE BRA'HMENS ESPECIALLY. 

BY H. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 


ESSAY I. 

T HE civil Law of the Hindus, containing fre¬ 
quent allufions to their rrfigious rites,* I was led, 
among other purfuits connected with a late un¬ 
dertaking, to perufe feveral treatifes on this fubjeft, 
and tranflate from the Sanfcril fomc entire trails 
and parts of othqjrs. From thefe fources of informa¬ 
tion, upon a fubjedt on which the Hindus are by no 
means communicative, I intend to lay before the So¬ 
ciety, in this and iubfequent efiays, an abridged ex¬ 
planation of the ceremonies, and verbal tranflations 
of the prayers ufed at rites* which a Hindu is bound 
conftantly to perform. In other branches, of 
this inquiry, the Society may expert valuable cofh- 
munications from our colleague Mr. W. C. Bla- 
quieab, who is engaged in finiilar rcfearchcs. That 
part of the lubjedt to which I have confined my in¬ 
quires will.be alfo found to contain curious matter, 
which I fhall now fet forth without comment, referving 
for a fubfequent eflay the obfervations which are fug- 
gefted by a review ofthefc religious pradtices. 


A Brabnaya riling £rom fleep is enjoined under the 
'penalty of iofing the benefit of all rites performed 
by him, to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a 
twig of • the . racemiferous fig tree, pronouncing 
to himfelf this prayer, “ Attend, lord of the forefl; 
Soma, king of herbs and plants, has approached 
Voi*. V. Y “ thee; 
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‘^thee: mayeft thou and he cleanie my mouth with 
“ glory aqd good nufpices, that I may eat abun- 
“ dant/ood.” The following prayer is alio ufcd upon 
this occaiion, “Lord of, the f oreft f ! grant me life, 
ilrength, glory, fplendour, of!spring, cattle, abundant 
wealth, \irtue, knowledge, and intelligence.” But 
if a proper withe cannot be found, or on certain 
days when the ule of it is forbidden (that is, on the 
day of the conjunction and on the firft, li\th, 
and ninth dayk of each lunar fortnight), he muft 
rince his mouth twelves times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig, which has 
been ufcd, in a place free from impurities, he lhould 
proceed to bathe, landing in a river or in other wa¬ 
ter. The duty of Ifcitlnngir the morning and at 
noon, if the man be a ho ueholder, and in the 
evening alfo, if he belong to an order of devotion, is 
inculcated by pronouncing the frrift obfervance of 
it in no lels efficacious, than a rigid penance, m ex¬ 
piating fins, efpccially the earl) bath in the months 
of Maghiiy Pholgmni, and Cuitna: and the batli 
being particularly enjoined as a falutary ablu¬ 
tion, he is permitted to bathe in his own houfc\ but 
without prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmi¬ 
ties prevent hi > going forth ; or he may abridge the 
cerertionies and life fewer prajers, if a religious duty 
or urgent bulinels require his early attendance. The 
regular bath conliftsof ablutions followed by worllnp 
and by the inandable recitation of the Grjatr: with 
the names of the woild>. Firit fippmg water, 
id fprinkling fume before him, the piicfl recites 
the three lubjoined t pra) ers, while he performs an 
ablution by throwing water eight nines on his head, 
or* towards the fky, and concludes it by calling water 
on the ground to deftroy tl^e Demons, who wage 
war wi,th the Gods. “ iff. O waters! fince \e afford 
delight, grant us prefent liappinefs, and the rap- 
“ turoua fight of the fupreme God. 2d. Like tender 
“ Mothers make us here partakers of your mofi auf- 
** picious eflencc. 3d. We became contended with 

your 
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“ your eflence, with which ye fatisfy the univerft* 
“ Waters 1 grant it unto uS.” For, ag otherwife 
“ expounded, the third text may fignify, Eagerly do 
“we approach your efiencp, which fupports the uni- 
“ verfal abode. Water* ! grant it unto us.” In the 
jdgni pur ana the ablution is othbrwife directed s 
“ At.twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers 
“ addreflfed to water, and perform an ablution by 
“ throwing water on the crown of his head, on the 
“ earth, towards the Iky; again towards the Iky, on 
u the earth, on the crown of his head, on the earth, 
tc again on the crown of his head ; and, laftly on the 
“ earth.” Immediately after this ablution he ihould 
“ lip water without fwallowin^ if,* lilcntly praying in 
thefe words, “ Lord of iacrifltc ! thy heart is in the 
“ midft of the waters of the ocean ; may falutary herbs 
<c and waters pervade thee. With facnficial hymns 


“ and humble lalutation we invite thy prefence: may 
“ this ablution efficacious.” Or he may fip water 
while he utters maudably the myfterious names of the 
feven worlds. Thrice plunging into water he mfift 
each time repeat the expiatory text which recites the 
creation ; and ha\ mg thus c ompletcd his ablution, he 
puts on his mantle after walking it, and fits down to 
worihipthe riling fun. 


This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of 
hair on the crown of his Head, while he recites 
the Gayatrh, holding much cufa grafs, in his left, and 
Ifhree blades of the fame grafs in his right hand; 
or bearing a ring of grafs on the third finger of the 
fame hand. Thrice lipping wa^cr with the fame text 
preceded by the myfierious names of worlds, and 
each time rubbing ins hands as if waflung them; and 
finally, touching with his wet hand his feet, head, 

’ bread, eyes, ears, note, and navel, or his, bread, 
navel, and both fhoplder^, only (acording to another 
rule) hi fhould again lip water three times pro¬ 
nouncing to himfelf the expiatory text which recites 
the creation. If' he happen to fneexe, or fpit, he 

i 2 tuajt 
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rmift not immediately lip water, but firft touch his 
right ear incompliance ifrith the maxim, “ after fneez- 
ing, fpitting, blowing his uofe, fleeping, putting oil 
apparel, or dropping tears, a man fhould not im¬ 
mediately lip water, but firft touch his right ear.** 
“ Fire,” lays PaR/I^aua, “ water,” the vMas, “ the 
“ fun, moon, and air, all rdide in the right cars of 
“ Brdbmnas. Gauga is in their right ears, facrificial 
“ fire in their noftrils; at the moment when 1 both are 
“ touched, impurity vanillies.” This, by the by, 
will explain the practice (ft' fufponding the end of 
the faeerdotal firing over the right car, to purity 
that firing from the defilement which follows an eva¬ 
cuation of urine. The lipping of water is a requifite 
introduction of^all ritfc : wit’out it, fays the Siimfui 
furanti , all acts of religion are vain. Having there¬ 
fore lipped water as above mentioned, and palled his 
hand filled with water briikly round his neck, while. 
he recites this prayer: “ May the waters pre- 
« ferve me !” The prielt clofes his eyes, and meditates 
in lilence, figuring to himfclf that Bka'hma with 
fair faces, “ and a red complexion, relides in liis 
“ navel; Vishnu with four arms and a black com- 
“ plexion, in his hcait; and Siva with five faces and 
“ a white complexion, in his forehead.” The prielt 
afterwards meditates the holiell of texts during three 
fuppreflions e of breath, doling the left nofiril with 
the two longelt fingers of his right hand, he draws 
his breath through the right notlril, and then clof- 
ing that nofiril likewife with his thumb, holds his breath 
while he meditates the text: he then raifes both 'lin¬ 
gers off the left nofiril, and emits the breath he had 
fupprefled. While he holds his breath he mull on 
this occalion repeat to himfelf the Gayulr'i with the 
myfterious names of the worlds,,the triliteral monofyl- 
lable, and the facred text of Bra'iimr. °A fuppref- 
lion of breath fo explained by the ancient legiflator ; 
"Ya'jnvawalcya confequently implies th& follow¬ 
ing meditation, “ Om ! earth ! Iky ! heaven ! mid- 
-tHe region ! place of births ! manfioft of the biefied ! 
^sfcode of truth I” “We 
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a We meditate on the adorable light of the refplcrf- 
'* dent Generator which governs our #intelic<fts j 
“ which is water, luftre, favour, immortal faoulty of 
“ thought, Biu/hme, earth, Iky, and heaven.’* 
According to the commentary, of which a copious 
jextraft Bull lie fubjoinetl, the 1<M thus recited iigni- 
fies, •“ That effulgent power which governs oi\r in- 
“ telle&s is the primitive element of water, the lufc 
“ tre of gems and other glittering lubflanccs, the favour 
“ of trees and herbs, the thinking foul of living be- 
<( ings ; it is the creator, prelerver, anddeftroycr, the 
“ fun and every other deity and all which moves, or 
“ which is fixed in the three worlds, named, earth, 

“ iky, and heaven. The fupremC Bra'hme, fo ma- 
“ nitefted, illumines the feveflfworlds ; mfty he unite 
f ‘ my foul to his own radiance (that is to his own foul, 
“which rclides effulgent in the feventh world, or 
“ in.mfion of ti nth).** On another occafion, the con¬ 
cluding prayer,*which is the Gayatn of Bra'hme, is 
omkted, and the names of the three lower worlds * 
only are premiled : thus recited, the Gayatn properly* 
fo called, bears the following import: “ On that 
“ effulgent power, which Bha'hmk himfelf, and is 
“ called the light of the radiant fun, do I meditate ; 

<k governed by the myfterious light wliich refines 
f< within rpc, for the purpoic of thought; that very 
te light is the earth, the fubtil ether, and till whiqji ex- 
" ills within the created fphere; it is the threefold 

world, containing all which is fixed or moveable; it 
** cxifts internally in my heart, externally in the orb of 
im fhc fun ; being one and the fame with tljat efful- 
“ gent power. I inyfelf am an ^radiated mamfeftation 
“ of the fupreme Bua'hme.” With fuch reflection*, 
fays the commentator, fhould the text be inaudibly 
cecited. • • 

Thefe Acpofitions are juflified by a verjt sunple 
commentary in which numerous authorities are cited; 
and to which the commentator has added mai\y paf- 
lagcs from ancient lawyers and from mythological 
poems, fhowing the efficacy of thefe prayers in tx- 

, Y 3 . piatiag 
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plating fin : as the foregoing explanations of the text 
are founded cliicfl v on the glols of an ancient philo- 
fopher and legiflator, Yajnyastalcya , the following ex¬ 
tract will coniill of little more than verbal tranfla- 

tion of his metrical glols: 

* <• 

“ The parent of all beings produced all Hates of 
exiftence, for he generares and preferves all creatines ; 
“ therefore is he called the Generator. Becaule he 
(t Jhines and fports, heraufe lie loves and irradiates, 
(t therefore is he called refplendent or divine, and is 
“ praifed by all deities. We meditate on the light 
tc which, exifting in our minds, continually governs 
“ our intellects in die purfuits of \irtue, wealth, love, 
and beatitudes. Betaute i e being, who ihines 
“ with feven rays, alfuming the forrm of time and of 
t( fire, matures productions, is refplendent, illumines 
u all, and finally deftroys the univerle, therefore, he 
<e who naturally lliines with feven rays r is called Light, 

' or the i Hulgent power. The firll i) liable denotes, 
* ( that he illumines ivorlds ; the fecond copfonant im- 
plies, that he colours all creatures; the Ult fylla- 
<f ble fignifiea* that he moves without ceafing. From 
his chenihing all, he is' called the irradiating Pre- 
(( ftTvcr/’ 

Although ‘it appears, from the terms of the text, 
(** Light of theGeneiator or Sun,”) that the fun and 
the light fpoken of arc diftant, yet, in meditating this 
fublime text, they are undiitinguifhed; that light 
is the fun and the fun is light; they are ideniital, 
“ The lame effulgent^. and irradiating power which 
animates living beings, as their foul exifts in the 
Iky, as the male being redding in the midft of the 
fun, 1 * There is conlequently *no diftinCUon; but 
that effulgence, which exifls in the heart governing 
the intellects of animals, muft alone be meditated as 
one and the fame, however, with the luminous 
power redding in the orb of the fun. 


"That 
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“ That which is in the fun and thus called light* 
fir effulgent power, is adorable and rajift be wor- 
flapped by them who dread l'ucceflive birjhs and 
deaths, and wly> eagerly dffire beatitude. The being* 
who may be feen in the folar orb, muft be contem- 
. plated by the underitanding, *t«>‘obtain exemption 
from fucceflive births and deaths and various poms.” 

• 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the feven 
worlds, as epithets of it, to denote Its efficacy; fig- 
nifying, 4 that this light pervades and illumines the 
feven worlds, which, lit via ted one above the other, are 
the feven manfions of all beings: they are called the 
feven abodes, felf-exiflent, in a. former period, re¬ 
novated in this. Thefe ievcit* myflcriousk words, are 
celebrated -as the names of the leven worlds. The 
place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, 
cxiit is called Earth, which is the firft woild. That in 
which beings /xill a lecond time, but without fen— 
fakon, again to become fenfihlc at the dole of tho- 
period appointed for the duration of the prefent ftm- 
verfe, is the world of re-cxiftenec. The abode of the 
good, where cold, heat, and light are perpetually 
produced, is named*! leaf en. The intermediate re¬ 
gion, between the. upper and lower wotkh, is.deno- 
minafed the Middle World. The heaven where*ani- 
mals, deftroyed in a general conflagration at the clpfe 
of the appointed period, ard born again, is Thence 
called the World of Births. That it* which Sanaca 
and other Ions of Bra'hma, juflified by auflere ; de¬ 
votion, relide, exempt from all dominion is thence 
named the Manlion of the Bleffed. Truth, the feventh 
world, and the abode of Bra'iime, is placed on the 
fummit above other worlds; it is attained by true 
. knowledge* by the regular difcharge of duties, and by 
veracity :*once attained, it is never loll. Tnjth is, in¬ 
deed, the feventh world, therefore, called the Sub¬ 
lime Abode/* * . 

The 
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( 

' The names of the worlds are preceded by the tri¬ 
literal monofyllable, to* obviate the evil consequence 
announced by Menu, “ A Bba'hjhana', beginning 
“ and ending a lefture of {he vida, (gr the recital of 
“ any holy ftrain,) muft always pronounce tq himfelf 
tf the fyllable 6m ‘for unlcfs the fyllable 6m precede^ 
“ his learning will flip away from him ; and, pnlefs 
“ it follow, nothing will be long retained ; or that fvl- 
** lable is prefixed to the Several names of worlds, dc- 
“ noting, that the Seven worlds are mapifeftations of 
** the power fignified by that Syllable. As the leaf of 
“ the palafd" lays Ya'jn’YAwa lc y a , “is Supported 
“ by alingle pedicle, lb is this uriiverfe upheld by the 
“ fyllable 6m, a Symbol of the Supreme Bba'pme.” 
iC All rites ordained nfilic vie oblations to#fire, and 
“ Solemn Sacrifices, pafs away, but that which pafleth 
“ nqjt away,” fays Menu, is declared to be the fylla- 
“ blc 6 m , then called acjhara , fince it is a Symbol of 
w God, the Lord of created beings.” , 

Wi The concluding prayer is Subjoined to teach the 
“ various nianireflations of that light, which is the Sun 
“ himfclf. It is Bka'hme, the Supreme foul. The 
*• Sun, Says Ydjnyawalcya is .Bra'hme ; this is a 
“ certain truth revealed in the Sacred upamjhats, and 
iC in Various fdchas of the vedas. So the lihawijhya 
“ pur ami, Speaking of the fun. Becaufe there is none 
u greater than he, nor has been, npr will be, there- 
« fore he is celebrated as die Supreme foul in all the 
“ vedas." 

«.■ 

That greateft of lights, which exifts in tue fun, 
exifts alfo as the principle of life in the hearts qf .all 
beings. It thines externally in the iky, ipter- 
nally in the heart; it is fljund in fre and in 

t ue. , This principle of life, which is acknow- 
ged by the virtuous, as pxifting r in the heart 
and in the iky, iliines externally in the etherial 

region, manifelled in the form of the iun. It is alfo 
v mad? 
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made apparent in the 1 lift re of gem'?, ft ones," 
metals, and in the tafte of trees, plants, and herbs; 
that is, the irradiating being, who is a ftjrm of 
Biia'hme, is ’manifefted in all moung beings (gods ? 
demons, * men, *ferpcnt$, bcafts, birds, iutedts, and 
the reft,) by their locomotion > a»d in lbme tixed 
fuhfr^nces, luch as itones, gems, and metals, by their 
luilrc ; in others, luch as treevS, plants, and herbs, 
by their favour. Every thing, which moves,, or 
which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, which, in 
all moving things, exifts as the fupreme foul, and 
as the immortal thinking faculty of beings, which 
June the power of motion. Tims, the venerable 
commentator lays, k ‘ In the midft of the fun itands the 
moon, in the midft of the m«t>n is tire, in the midlt 
“ of light is-truth, in the midft of truth is the unpe- 
riihablc being.” And again, God is the unperilhable 
“ being, reliding in the liicred a 1, ode ; the thinking foul 
is light alone; it fhines with unborrowed fplcndour.” 
Thi$ thinking foul, called the immortal “ principle,'*« 
is a manifeftntion of that irradiating power, who *is 
the fupreme foul. 

This univcrle, confiding of three worlds, was pro¬ 
duced from water. “ ife firil, with a thought, 
created the waters, and placed in them a productive 
feed.” (Menu, chap. i. v. 8.) Water which, h fhe 
element, Whence the three worlds proceeded, is that 
Jight, which is alio the efficient caufc of creation, 
duration, and deftination, manifefted with thelc 
powers, in the form of Bra'iima, Visiixu, and 
Huora ; to denote this, “ earth, Iky, and heaven,” 
are fpbjoined as epithets of li^bt. TJicle teims bear 
allufion alfo to the * three qualities of truth, paflion, 
and darknefs, correfponding with the three mani- 
fe ft at ions of* power, gs creator, prcfccvcr, and de- 
ftroyer ; hance it is alfo intimated, that the i/radiat¬ 
ing .being is manjfelled as Bra'hma, Vishnu, and 
RuDRAj^ho are reipe&ivcly endued with the qua)i* 
ties of truth, pallion, and defends. The* meaning 
is, that this irradiating being, who is the fupreme 

Bra'hms, 
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^Bra'iime, manifeftcd in three forms or powers, is the 
efficient yaufe of the Creation of the univerfe, of its 
duration and dell ruction. So in the BhavjiJhya 
fur ana , Crishna fays, V the fun is the god of per- 
“ ception, the eye of the univerfe, the caufe of day ; 
*' there is none' greater than he among the immortal 
" powers. From him this univerfe proceeded, and in 
t( him it will reach annihilation ; he is time mea- 
“ furrd by inftants, See.” Thus the univerfe, confid¬ 
ing of three 4 worlds containing all which is fixed or 
moveable, is the irradiating being ; and lie is the cre¬ 
ator of that univerfe, the preferver and deftroyer of 
it. Conlcqucntly nothing can exit!, which, is not that 
irradiating poweri 

Thefe extracts frorri' two \ ry copious commentaries 
will fuffieiently explain tin- texts, which are medi¬ 
tated while tlie breath is held as above mentioned. 
Immediately after thefe fuppreflions of breath, the 
pried ihould lip water reciting the following prayer, 
“ May the fun facrificc the regent of the f.rma- 
• 4 ment and other deities who prelide over facrifice, 
(c defend me from the fin ariling from the imperfect 
u performance of a religious ceremony. Whatever 
** tin I have committed by night, in thought, word, 
“ or deed, be that cancelled by day. Whatever fin be 
“ irt me, nv.y that be far removed. I otfer this water 
“ to the fitn, whole light irradiates my heart, who 

fprung from the immortal eilence. Be this obla~ 
“ tion efficacious." He Ihould next make three ablu¬ 
tions with the prayers, “ Waters! linceye afford de-? 

, light, &c.” at the fame time throwing water tight 
times on his head, or towards the Iky, and once on 
. the ground as before; and again make limilar ablu¬ 
tions with the following prayer : “ As a tired man 
“ leaves drops of fweat at th£. foot of a tree; as 
“ he who bathes is cleanfed from all foulnefs; as 
“ an oblation is fan&iiicd by holy grafs; fo 
“ may this water purify me from fin.’* *And ano- 
theT ablution with the expiatory text,- which re- 
hc&rfes the creation. He ihould next fill'the palm 

of 
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of his hand with water, and prefenting it to fiis nofcf 
inhale the fluid by one nollril*, and, retaining it for 
a while, exhale it through the other, and jthrow 
away the water towards the # north-eall quarter. This 
is confldered as an internal ablution, which walhes 
ajvayfms. He concludes by lipping water with the 
following prayer, “ Water! thou doll penetrate all 
“ beings; thou dofl reach the deep recedes of the 
‘ f mountains; thou art the mouth of the univerfe ; 
“ thou art liicrifice: thou art the myftiCk word ytijka; 
(i thou art light, tafte, and the immortal fluid." 

After thefe ceremonies, he proceeds to worfliip the 
fun, Handing on one foot, and retting the other againll 
his ankle or heel, looking towards the «t*all, and 
holding his hands open before him in a hollow form. 
In this polture he pronounces to himfelf the following 
prayers: lit, “ The rays of light announce the 
“ iplendid fiery, fun, beautifully riling to- illumine 
“ the univerfe." 2nd, “ He rifes, wonderful, the 
“ eye of the fun, of water, and of tire, collective powflr 
** of gods; he fills heaven, earth, and Iky, with his 
<f luminous net; lie is the foul of all wJiicli is fixed 
“ or locomotive.’* 3d, “ That eye, fupremely benc- 
* e final, rifes pure from the eait; may we fee Jiim 
‘‘ a liundred years ; may we live a hundred ytrurs ; 
“may wc * hear a hundred years." 4th, •“ May we, 
“ preferved by the divine power, contemplating 
“ heaven above the region of darknefs,. approach the 
“ deity, moll fplendid of luminaries." The follow¬ 
ing grayer may be alfo tubjoined, “ Thou art felf- 
" exiftent, thou art the moft # excellent ray; thou 
“ giveft effulgence : grant it unto me." This is ex¬ 
plained as an allufion to the feven rays of the fun; 
fpur of which are fyppofed to point towards the 
four quarters, one upwards, one downward#, and 
the feventh, which is centrical, is the mod excel¬ 
lent of alF; and is here addrefled, in a prayer, which 
is explained as fignifying, “ May the fupreme ruler, 
who generates all • things, whofe luminous ray is felf- 

ev 
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Vxillent, who is the fublime caufe of light, from 
whom wqrlds receive 'illumination, be favourable to 
us.*’ . After prel’enting an oblation to tire lun, in the 
mode to be forthwith explained, the Gdxatri rnuil 
be next invoked, in thefe words : “ Thou art light; 
thou art feed ;'them art immortal life; thou art ef¬ 
fulgent : beloved by the gods, defamed by none, thou 
art^ the holieft facrifice.” And it Ihould be after¬ 
wards recited meafure by meafure; then the two 
firft meafure* as one hemiltich, and the third meafure 
-as the other j and, laltly, the three meafures without 
interruption. The fame text is then invoked in 
thefe words : “ Divine text, who dolt grant our belt 
wiftics, wliofe name is trifvllable, whole import is 
the power of the Supreme Being ; come thou mo¬ 
ther of the vrJas, who didll Ipring from fin a'hmk, be 
conllant here.” The Gayatri is then pronounced in- 
audibly witli the triliteral monofvllablc, and the names 
of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thou¬ 
sand times, or as often as may be practicable, count¬ 
ing the repetitions on a rofary of gems let in gold, 
or of wild grains. For this purpole, the feeds of 
the putrajivd, vulgarly named pitonhia , are declared 
preferable. The following prayers from the Vijhnu 
plr mm, conclude thefe repetitions * : “ Salutation to 

* “ I omit y»e ve ry tedious detail rrfpefting fins expiated by a 
jet nvmbtr of repititions * but in one inltancr, as an atonement 
for unwarily eating or drinking what is forbidden, itisdire&cd, 
that eight hundred repetitions of the Gayatri ihould be preceded by 
thice fuppreilions of breath, touching water during the. recital 
of the following text: * The bull roars* he has four horns* 
three feet, two heads, feven hands, and is bound by a threefold 
ligature : he is the mighty refplendcnt being, and pervades mortal 
inen.’ The bull is juttice perfonilicd." His four homs are the 
brahma or luperinteuding pried, the Udgatri or chanter of the 
iS’uwucAw, the Hotii or reader of the Rigvcda, who performs the 
cllbntml part of a religious ceremony, <and Adbwarin, who fits in 
the facr^d dole and chantf the Yajurvtda. His three feet are the 
three wdjs. Oblations and facrifice are his t>vo heads, roaring 
ilupendouily. His feven hands are the Hotri, Mqctravaruma, 
Brataana.'b bandaft. Orwwflat a, Ailcbhwiic, N'Jbtri, and Patri, 
names by which officiating priefts are deligned at certain folemn 
n^cs. The threefold ligature by which he is bound, is worfhipped. 
in the morning, at noon, and in the evening.'’ 

* i . u the. 
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K the fun; to that luminary, O Bra'hmk, who is the* 
“ light of the pervader, the “ trfte generator qf the uni- 
“ verfe, the caufe of efficacious rites.” 2nd, “ IJjow to 
“ the great caufe pf day (whyfe emblem is a full blown 
“ flower of the yava tree) the mighty luminary fprung 
“.from Casyapa, the foe of tlifltnels, the de- 
“ firoyer of every finor the priefi walks a turn 
through the fouth, rehearfing a lhort text, “ I follow 
“ the eourfe of the fun which is thus explained, ** As 
“ the fun, in his eourfe, moves round the world by 
the wav of the fouth, fo do I, following that limit— 
“ nary, obtain the benefit arifing from a journey round 
“ the earth, by the way of the louth.” 

The oblation above mentioned, and whidk is calle4 
Argha, confifts of ti/a, flowers, barley, water, and 
red fanders wood, in a clean copper vcfiel made in 
the fliape of a boat; this the priefi: places on his head* 
and thus prefentsjt with the following text, “ He who 
“ trends the appointed path (namely the fun) is 
“ prel'ent in that pure orb of fire, and in the ethercitl 
“region, he is the lacrificer at religious rites, and he 
“ fits in the facrcd clofe, never remaining a Angle day 
“ in the, fame fpot, yet pfelent in every houfe, in* 
“ the heart of every human being, in the mofl hojy 
“ manfion, t in the lubtle ether, produced in wate>, in 
i( earth, in’thc abode of truth, and in the ftony mjun- 
“ tains; he is that, which is both minute and vaft.” 
This text is explained as lignifying, .that the fun 
is a manifeftation of the liipreine being, prefent every 
whdfe, produced every where, pervading every place 
and thing. The oblation is cqpcluded by worship¬ 
ping the lun with the* fubjoined text, “ His rays, the 
efficient caufes of knowledge, irradiating worlds, ap¬ 
pear like facrificial fire$.” 

• • 
Preparatory to any adl of religion, ablutions mull 
be agairf performed in the form preferibed for 
tfyc mid-day bath; the practice of bathing at 

noon 
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sioon Js likewifc enjoined as requilite to deanlinef9, 
conducive to health and efficacious in removing fpi- 
ritual as well as corporeal defilements: it mult never- 
thelefs*bc omitted by one who is afflicted with dif- 
eal’e ; and a healthy perfon is* forbidden to bathe im¬ 
mediately after U'U'.cal, and without laying afide his 
jewels and other ornaments. If there be no impedi¬ 
ment, l'uch as tlioi'e now mentioned or formerly 
noticed, in fpeaking of early ablutions he may bathe 
with water drtiwn from a well, from a fountain, or 
.from a bufon of a catarad ; but he Ihould prefer wa¬ 
ter which lays above ground, choofing a ltream rather 
than ilagnanr water, a river in preference to a final 1 
brook, a holy llream before a vulgar river, and, above 
all, the -Hrater of the Ganges. In treating of the 
bath authors diftinguifh various ablutions, properly 
and improperly fo called, futh as rubbing the body 
with allies, which is named a bath facred to fire, 
plunging into water, a bath facred to the regent of 
this element: ablutions accompanied by the prayers, 
• O waters ! finre ye afford delight, &c.” which 
conftitute the holy bath: ftanding in dull raifed by 
the treading of cows, a bath denominated from wind 
or air; Handing in t.h& rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the Iky or atmofphere. The ablu¬ 
tion* or bath properly fo called are performed with 
the following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleaning his perfon and pro¬ 
nouncing as a vow, " I will now perform ablutions,” 
he who bathes Ihould invoke the holy river; O 
Oenga, Yamuna , Sarafwati, Sa/adrv, Marudvla'ha , 
and Jiyiciya / hear my prayers; for my fake be in¬ 
cluded in this fmall quantity, of Vatcr with the holy 
Urea ms of Parujhti Afuni, aqd Vitujla" He Ihould 
alfo utter the radical p ayer confining of the words 
** Salutation to Nardyana.” Upon "this oecafion a 
prayer extracted from the Padtna furdna istoften ufed 
with this falutation called the t radical fept ; and the 
ceremory is at once concluded by taking up the earth 
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and pronouncing the fubjoined prayers : 44# Earthy 
44 fupporter of all things, trampled by liorfes, tra- 
“ veried by cars, trodden by Vishnu ! whAtcvgr fin 
“ has been committed by me, do thou, who art 
44 upheld "by the hundred armed Ckisiina, incar- 
4f # nate in the fiiape of a boar', al'c«ncWmy limbs, and 
“ remote e\ery luch fin.” 

The text ext rafted from the pa dm a pun'wa follows; 

44 thou didft fpring from the foot of ViAjnu daughter 
“ of Vishnu, honoured by him; therefore pre*^ 
44 ferve us from fin, protefting us from the day of 
44 our birth, even unto death. The regent of air has 
44 named thirty-five millions of holy.places in the iky, 

“ on earth, and in the fpacc l>*twecn ; tlioy are all 
44 comprifed in the daughter Jahnv. Thou art called 
“ ilie, who promo‘es growth, among the gods : thou 
4 • art named the lotos; aide, witc of Piuthu, bird, 

44 bodv of the univerie, vile of Siva, neftar, female 
cherifiier of lcience, cheerful, favouring worlds; mec- 
4 ‘ ciful, daughter ol Jahnt, confoler, giver eff 
,k confolation. ( langa, who flows through the*three 
4< worlds, will be near unto him, who pronounces thefe 
pure titles during hi> ablufion.” 

When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, 
the regular # pr.\ycr is a text of the vedu. ‘^Thrice did 
* f Vishnu dlep, and at three llrldes iraverfed the uni- 
44 verfe ; happily was his foot placed on this dully 
“ earth.' Be this oblation efficacious !’* By this 
pr iy*r is meant. *■ May the earth, thus taken up, pu- 
44 rify me.” Cow dung is next employed with a prayer 
importing, 44 Since I tike up cow Sung, invoking there- 
44 on the god dels of abundance, may I obtain prof-* 
44 # perity !” th$ literal fepfe is this : 4; I here invoke that 
t *gpddefs ofiabundance, who is the vehicle of.finell," 
44 who is irreliilible, ever white, prefent in .this cow 
ec dung, tnidrefs of all beings, greatell of ele- 
“ ment>, ruling all the fenfes.” Water is, after* 
44 Wards held up* in the hollow of both hands 

joined 
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Joined, w hile tile prayer denominated ffom the regenft 
of water js pronounced : “ Becaufe Varuna, king of 
water?, l'pread a road for the fun, therefore do I 
follow that route. Oh ! he made that road in untrod¬ 
den fpace, to receive the footfieps bf the fun. It is 
he who refrraint 'the heart-rending wicked/’ Ihr 
lenfe is. “ Varuna, king of waters, who curbs the 
w icked, made an expanded road in the other real re¬ 
gion to receive the rays, of the fun ; I therefore follow 
that route.” Nest, previous to lwimming, a fhorf 
■•prayer muft be meditated : 44 Siilutation to the regent 
“of water! paft arc the fetters of Varuna.” This 
is explained as importing that the dilpleafure of 
Varuna, at a man’s travelling the waters which are 
his fetters, is averted by salutation: fwimming is 
l here fore preceded by this addrefs. The pried fhotild 
next recite the invocation of holy livers, and thrice 
throw water on his head front the hollow of both 
hands joined, repeating three leveral texts: 1th 
“ Waters ! remove this tin, whatever it be, whirh is 
4i in me ; whether I have done any thing malicious 
“ towards others, or curled them in my heart, or 
“ fpoken falfehoods.” '2d. “ Waters! mothers of 

“ worlds ! purify us ; cleanfe us by the fprinklecl fiuid 
“ye who purify through libations ; for, yc, divine wa- 
“ tefs, do remove every tin.” 3d. “ As a tired man 
“ leaves dnJps of fweat at. the foot of a tree, &c.” 
Again, lwimming and making a circuit through the 
fouth, this prayer IhouhT be recited : “ May divine 
“ waters be aufpicious to us for accumulation, for 
“ gain, and for refrelhing draughts: may 'they 
“ lilten to us, that ,we may be allociate with good 
“ aufpices.” Next reciting the following prayer the 
prielt lhould thrice plunge into water: “ O confum- 
“ mation of folemn rites ! who doll purify when per- 
“ fornred by the mod greivous offenders^ thou doll 
“ invite the bafeft criminals to purification; thou 
“ doft expiate the moft' heinous crimes.* I atone 
* for firts towards the gods by gratifying them 
with oblations and liicrifice; I expiate fins to- 
'V wards mortals by employing mortal men tooifici- 

atc 
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. ** ate at facraments. Therefore defend me tom the 
“ pernicious fin ofioffending the gods." 

Water muft be next fipp^d with the prayer, “ Lord 
<c of (actifice, tfiy heart is in the midft of the waters 
" of the ocean, &c." and the invocation of holy rivers 
fs agajn recited. The prieft muft thrice throw up wa¬ 
ter with the three prayers, “ O waters fince ye afford 
u delight, &c.” and again, with the three Subjoined 
prayers: ift, "May the Lord of thought purify 
<c me with an uncut blade of cu/a grafs, and with tni« 
“ rays of the fun. Lord of purity, may I obtain that 
" coveted innocence, which is the wifh of* thee, who 
“ is fatisfied with this oblation of water and of me; 
“ who am purified by this holy^grafs." 2nd, “ May 
“ the Lord of fpeech purify me, &c." ,3<i. u May 
“ the refplendent fun purify me, &c.” Thrice plung¬ 
ing into water, the prieft ihould as often repeat the 
grand expiatory text, of which Yajnyawalcy'a fays, 
“ it comprifes the principles of things, and the cle- 
“ments, the exiftence of the (chaotick)' maft, 
" the production and deftruftion of worlds." Thfe 
ferves as a key to explain the meaning of the text,, 
which being considered as fhe efience of the vidat^ 
is moft myfterious. 'The author before me, feemsjto 
undertake the explanation of it with great awe* and 
intimates, that he has no other key to its meaning, 
nor the aid of earlier commentaries. “ The Supreme. 
“ Being alone exifted ; afterwards thefo was universal 
“ darknefs; next the watery ocean was produced, 
" bjf the diffufion of virtue ; then did the Creator, 
" lord of the univerle, rife out qf the ocean, and fuc- 
« ceffivdy frame the* fun and moon, which govern 
<< day ana night, whence proceeds the revolution of 
*% years; and*after them he framed heaven and earth, 
« the fpace between, and the celefiial region."* The 
terms with which the text begins, both ugnify troth, 
bat here Atpltined as denoting the fupreme Bra 7 hme, 
on the Authority of a text quoted from the viad ; 

Vot. V. 2 “ Baa'hMs 
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vcrfe exifted only in darknefs, imperceptible, unde- 
finable, uudifcoverahle by reafon, and undiscov¬ 
ered by revelation as if it were wholly immerled in 
llcep.” (SvfEKL’, ch. I. y. 5.) Next, when the crea- 
4 ^on bpgftn, the ocean was produced by an unfeen power, 
npi.verlally diffufed ; that is, the clement of wa¬ 
ter Was hrfij reproduced, as the means of the crea¬ 


tion : “ He 


_ jixj with a thought, created the wa- 

“ ,ters, Sic,.!’ . (Menu^ cK hj>8.) Then ^id the 
Creator, when lord of the univerfe, rife. Out of the 
waters, c yhp lord of the. univerfe, annihilated by 
‘.tire general dphruction, revived with his own crea- 
1 tion of.t)ie. t})rre worlds.’ Heaven is here explained 
' tXe cxpanie of the iky above theregion pf the ftars.. 
The -celcftial region the middle world and hea¬ 
vens above. , The author before me, has! added nu¬ 
merous quotations oil the fubjimity and efficacy of 
this text, Hvhicfi Menu Compares with the facrifice of 
a horfe, in rcfpc&.of its jjpwqr to obliterate fih$. 


i. * - . t f r , , , 

%l - After bathing, while. he repeals tins praj r er^ the 
priell itiould again plung^iptcT y/ate.r,,. thrice re¬ 
peating the text, u As a iired’iiian leaves drops, of 
tc fweat at -the foot of. a tree, &c.’’ Afterwards, to, 
atone Tor greater offences,, fhoujd Hjeditate t> the 
< liljtiir ), See. during three, filppieffions‘ of breath, 
lie,-mu ft alf&i recite^ me^iure by meafure, hemi- 
fiich anc£i fairly, the,' entire text 

wjthouV apy .payje.; ^ explatlou off ( the fin of 
eating With men of veryTWW Uibes, or. pf coyeting 
(in^crepring * wHat ftiould -not be received, a man 
fhpukl plunge into,, at ? the fame time. reCit- 

mg. a * prayer which will me, quoted on another occa- 
4% One wliodias druniTpirituous liquors fhould 

traverfe 
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.trave.l* water up «o its throat, and drink asmuch 
exprdied iuicc of the moon plant, as he can take up 
in thfe hollow of both hands, while he meditates the 
triliteral monosyllable, and .then plunge into water, 
reefting the futfjaiaed .prayer, “ O Kltdra ! hunt 
“ not qi& offspring and defeendanta f abridge not the 
<? period’of our lives; deftroy not our cows ; kill not 
*i our horfes; flay not our prOud and irritable folks; 
“bccaufe, holding oblations, wo always pray to 
“ thee.” 

Having finifhed his ablutions, and coming out o4* 
the water, putting on his apparel after cleanfing it, 
having waihed hill hands tod feet, and having tipped 
water, the prieft fits down to worihip in foe fame 
mode, which was directed after ■'the early bath; fub- 
ftituting, however, the following prayer, in lieu of 
that which begins with the woods, ■ “ May the fun, 
facrifice, &c.” “ May the waters purify the earth, 

“ that foe, being; cleanfed, may purity me : may the 
u lord of holy knowledge purify her, that flie being 
“ cleanfed by holinefs, may purify me : may the wa* 

<f ters free me from every defilement, whatever be my 
“ undeannefs, whether I have eaten prohibited food, 

“ done forbidden ads, or jftcepted the gifts, of dif- 
<* honeft men.” Another difference between worfli\p 
at noon and in the morning, confifts in ftanding* be- 
-fore the funVith uplifted arms, inllead of joining.the 
hands in a hollow form. In all other refpe&s the 
form of adoration is fimilar. 

- Having concluded this ceremony, and walked 
in a found beginning through the fouth, tod iakited 
the fun, the prieft may proceed jo ftudy a portion of 
the vida. Turning his face towards the eaft, 
with his right hand towards the louth, and his left 
h^nd towards# the norjh, fitting down with foe 
cufa grafs before him, holding two peered blades of 
grafs on the tips of his left finge^/ and placing 
his right Und thereon, with the palm turned upwards, 
and having thus meditated the Gfyatri, the prieft 
fhould k recite the proper text on commencing the * 

7* 2 leAure^ 
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tedture, and read as much of the vSdas as may be 
practicably for him, continuing the prance daily until 
ne have read the whdje of the v&da *; and then re¬ 
commencing the courfc. < t 

t *■ 

Prayer on betmciirtg a ledlure of the JUgvtda: 

“ I praife the blazing hie, which is firft placed at 
“ religious rites, which effedls the ceremony, for the 
* benefit of the votary, which performs the eflential 
<e part of the rite, which is the mod liberal giver of - 
&f gems.” 

# 

4 

On beginnings a ledhire of the Yajurveda.: “ I ga- 

a ther thee, O branch of the v6da> for the fake of rain ; 

“ I pluck thee for the^fake of drength. Calves! ye 

“ are like unto air; (that is, as wind fupplies the world 

“ by raeaus of rain, fo do ) e^fupply Sacrifices by the 

“ milking of cows)L May die luminous generator of 

“ worlds, make yoji attain fuccefs ip the bed of fa- 

H cramenti.” 

« 

On the beginning a lecture of the Samaveda : “ Jtc- 
fc gent of fire, who doft effedt all religious ceremo- 
“ flies, approach to tade'my offering; thou who art 
“'Praiicd tor tlic lake of oblations, lit down on this 
“*gi‘als.” 

The text which is "repeated on commencing a lec¬ 
ture of tire Afharva vida ‘has been already quoted 
on another occafion : “ May divine waters be auf|n- 
“ cious to us. Sec.” £ 

f » 

In this manner fhould alc&ifre of the vt , das > or of 
the vedangas , of the facned poems and mytholo¬ 
gical hiltory' of law and other branches of found 
literature be condudled. , The pried Should next 
proceed to offer barley, tila and water to the manes. 
Turning his dice towards -the ead, v r |pring the 
facrificial cord on his left {boulder, nc Ipould 
lit down and fpread tufa grafs before him 

with 
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* with the tips pointing towards the eaft. Taking 
grains of barley in his light hand, he ihopld invoke 
the gods. " 0 aflembled gods ! hear my OaU, fu 
(< -down this, grafs 5 ” then throwing away forae 
grains of barley, and putting one hand over the other, 
fie fhould pray in tbefe, words: *t3ods { who refide 
“ in the ethereal region, in the world near us, and in 
“ heaven above; ye whofe tongues are dame, and 
t( who fave all them who duly perforin ^he facraments, 
“ hear my call, fit down on this grafs, and be cheer* 
“ ful.” Spreading the cufit grufe, the tips of whicf* 
mud point towards the eall, and placing his led hand 
thereon, and his right hand above the left, he nmft 
offer grains of barley and water frbm'the tips of his 
fingers, (which are parts dedicated to the gods,) 
holding three ftraight blades of grafs*, fo that the 
tips be towards his thumb, and repeating this prayer s 
“ May the gods be fatisfied; may the holy verfes, 
“ the fcriptures,«the devout fages, the facred poems,, 
“ thfc teachers of them, and the celeftial quiriftert, 
“ be fatisfied; may other inftrudtors, human beings, 
“ minutes of time, moments, infants meafured 
“ by the twinkling of an # eye, hours, days, fort* 
“ nights, months, feafons, and years, with all their 
f( component parts* be fatisfied herewith £$ext 
wearing the lacrificial thread round his neck, and 
turning towards the north, be fhould* offer ji/a, 
or grams of barley with water, from 4 h* middle of 
his hand (which is a part dedicated to human be* 
ings), holding in it cufa grafs, the middle of which 
mutt reft on the palift of his hand: this oblation 
he prefents on grafs, the tips ef which are pointed 
towards the north s and ydth it he pronounces thefe 
words : “ May Sasfa£a be fatisfied y may Sam an* 

DANA. t CAFII.A, AsttRZ, BoUIJU, 

“ and Parcbasicha, be fatisfied herewith.” Piecing 
the thread. See. <m his right fhoolder, and turning 
towards Ihe foutb* he muft offer tola and wa* 

'* The rert> is repeated wTtfceacb term 5 , ** May the hdty verfes 
** be lattsfied} may the vtdm he fatwfied, tec.'* > 

23 ' t*l 
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ttr from the root of his thumb (which is a part fac¬ 
eted to the progenitors of mankind) holding bent 
grafs thereon ; this oblation he fhonld prefent upon a 
veffel of rhinoceros* horn placed anografs, the tips of 
which are pointed towards the fouth ; and with it he 
lays, “ May fire,® which receives oblations, pre«- 
“ fented to our forefather be fatisfied herewith ** may 
the moon, the judge of departed fouls, the fun, 
“ the progenitors who are purified by fire, thofe who 
“ are named from their drinking the juice of the 
moon-plant, and thofe who are denominated front 
“ fitting on holy grafs, be fatisfied herewith!** He muft 
then make a fimilar oblation, faying, “ May Na'ra'- 
“ s'arya ? Pa'raVa§7a, S'uca, Sa'calya, Yaj'- 
“ nyawalcya, Ja'tucarn'a, CA'TYA'f ana,'Apas- 
(e TAMBA, Baud'ha'yANA, Va'chACUtY, VaCJAVa'- 
<e pi*, Hu'hju', Lo'ca'cshi', Maitra'yanY, and 
ft Aixdra'y anY, be fatisfied herewith.** He after¬ 
wards offers three oblations of watef mixed with tiki, 
fjtoin the hollow of both hands joined, and this he re¬ 
peats fourteen times with the different titles of Yam a, 
which are confidered as fourteen diftindt forms of the 
fame deity. £< Salutation to Yama, falutation to 
(f Dhermaraja, or the king of deities, to death, to 
♦‘•Ajjtaca or the deliroyer, to Vaivaswata or 
" the chi!4 of the fun, to time, to the flayer of all 
“ beings, to Awhhujibara or Yama ipringing out 
u of' the racemiferous fig tree, to him who reduces 
<c all things to afhes, to the dark-blue deity, to him 
<e who refides in the fupreme abode, to him lyhofe 
(( belly is like that of a wolf, to the variegated being, 
“ to the wonderful fnflidtor of« pains.** Taking up 
grains of tikt, and* throwing them away while he 
pronounces this addreft * fines * fiageriy we 
<r pfece and' fupport fh6e i Eagerly ‘ W give thee 
" fuef i do thotf fondly invite die progenitors, who 
“ love thee, to tafte this pious obkftton/*; Let him 
invoke the• progenitors of mankind in thme words: 
** May our progenitors, wh^are worthy t drinking 

* c the juice of the moon-plant, and they who are 

* i purified 
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‘"purified by fire, approach us through thejwtift 
" which are travelled by gods* and pleefejl with the 
" food prefented' at the facrament, may they side for 
ft more,, and jyeferve us .from evil.” He fiidttlrl 
then offer a triple, oMationf of water with both 
hands, reciting the following text,hfid faying, “ I offer 
u this 1 tila and water to my father, fuch a one fprung* 
v from fuch a family.” He mufl offer fimilar oblati¬ 
ons to Ais paternal grandfather, gre^t-grandfather; 
and another let of fimilar oblations to hi*, maternal 
grandfather, and to the father and grandfather of thlRf 
anixftor; a fimilar oblation muff he prefented to 
Kis mother, and fingle oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great-grandmothdt: three more ob¬ 
lations are prefented, each to Three perfoift, paternal 
uncle, brother, fon, grandfons, daughter’s fon, ion-in¬ 
law, maternal uncles, filler’s fon, father’s filler’s fon, 
mother’s lifter, and other relations. The text alluded 
to bears this meaning: v Waters be the food of 
u our progenitors; fatisfv my parents, ye who cefti- 
“ vey nourifhment, which is the drink of immortality, 
w the fluid of libations, the milky liquor, the cdb- 

w fined and promifed foodpf the manes.” 

* 

The ceremony may be concluded with three* vo¬ 
luntary ohlations; the firft prefented like the oblati¬ 
ons, to deities, looking towards a the caff, and with the 
facrificial cord placed on his left fliqulder. Tim 
fecond like that*offered to progenitors', looking towards 
the # fouth, and with the firing patted over his right 
fhoulder. The prayers which accompany thefe of¬ 
ferings are fubjomed.: iff. “ May the gods, demons, 
"benevolent ^enii, huge ferpents, heavenly quirifiers, 
""fierce giants,' blood thirfty favages, unmelodious 
■ ** guadians of the celeftiaf treafure, fuccefsfu] geuii, f^i- 
"rits called Cufomandty trees, and all ^nimals, wbiofemove 
"‘in air or in water, which live on earth, andfeed abroad, 

“ may all thefe quickly obtain contentment, through 
water prefented by me.” and. "To fiuisfy 

^4 " them 
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them who are detained in all the hells and places 
“ of ferment, this water is prefented by me.” 3d. 
“ May thofe, who arc, ana thofe who are not, of 
“ kin to me, and 'thofe who were jilted to me in a 
“ former existence, and all cwho deiire oblations of 
“ water from me obtain perfect contentment.” The 
fir ft text which is taken from the Samaveda differs a 
little-from the Yajwrvcda . ** Gods, benevolent genii, 
“ huge ferpents, nymphs, demons, wicked beings, 
<c fnakes, birds' of mighty wing, trees, giants; and 
all who traverfe the ethereal region, gemi who che- 
“ rifti fcience, animals that live in water or traverfe 
“ the atinofphere, creature that have no abode, and 
“ all living animals which eyih in iin or in the prac- 
* f tice of virtue; to fati&Fy them is this water prefented 
“ by me.” Afterwards, the prieft fhould wring his 
lower garment pronouncing this text: “ May thofe 
<e who have been born in my family, and have died, 
“ leaving no fon nor kinfman, bearing the fame name, 

' “ be contented with this water which I prefent by 
<c wringing it from my vefture.” Then placing his 
facrificia! cord on his left fhoulder, lipping water, 
and raifmg up bis arms, let him contemplate the fun, 
reciting a prayer infertea above: u He who tra- 
<e yels the appointed path, &c.” The prieft fhould 
afterwards prefent an oblation of water to th$ fun pro* 
nounping the text of the Yijknu purana which has 
been already cued, “ Salutation to the fun,” ficc. 
He then concludes the whole ceremony by wor* 
flapping the fun with a prayer above .quoted : <e Thou 
ait felf-exiftent,” &c. by making a circuit through 
the tooth while he pronounces, “ F follow the courfe 
“ of the fun 5” and by offering water from the Hollow 
of his hand while he Mutes the regents of fpace 
and other Deities* t( Salutation toTpaca; to the re-% 
* e gents of fpacc, tq Bba'hma, to the tarfh, to falu-^ 
" tary herbs, to fire, todpeech, to the loro ol fpcech; * 
** to the pervader, and to the mighty Deity/* 

C. £> CAR* 
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C. E.. CARRINGfON, EiO* 

Secretary to the Afiatick Society. 


Sir, 

THE facrifice of human and other vic¬ 
tims, and the lacrificiai rites celebrated by the Hin¬ 
dus y having being reprefeiited to ine as a fubjeft of* 
curious inveftigation, which, from a companion wJTfT 
the ceremonies ufed on iimilar oqcafions, by other 
ancient nations, might perhaps be interefting, as 
well to the Society, as to the learned in Europe , I pro¬ 
cured the Calica Pur an, in which I was given to un¬ 
derhand, I fhould meet with full information on the 
fubjedt. To effeft this purpofe, I tran Hated the Rud- 
hir&dhyayH or fanguinary chapter, which treats of hu¬ 
man, as well a? of otiier lacrijices, in which blood, 
is fhed. I hope alfo in my next communication^ to 
lay before the Society, a full account of the God- 
defs Cali, 'to whom thefe facrifees*are made, and 
of the Bhairavas, Tons pf Siva, to two of whom 
the chapter is addrefled by Siva. 

I am, &c. &c. 

*W. C. Rlaouikbe, 

* * 

Calcutta , Augr$, 15th, 1 79^* ‘ 
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THE RUDHIRAT>HYA'YA, 

OR SANGUINARY CHAPTER; 

TRANSLATED FROM THE CALICA PTJRAN 
BY W. C. BLAQUIEItE, ;ESQ. 

SALUTATION Tfi CALICA. 

[Shba aBdreJfcs Beta!, Bhairava, and Bhair%v&.] 

I Will relate you, my fons, the ceremonies and rules 
to be obferued in iacrifices, : which being duly 
attended to are productive of the divine favour* 


The forms laid down in the vaijknahi T&ntrS, tat to 
be followed, on all occaiions, and may be obferved 
by facrificers to all Deities. 

Birds, * tortoifes, alienators, fifh, niae (pecies of 
wild animals', buffaloes, * bulls; he-goat^, ichneamons, 
wild boars, rhinocerofes, antelopes, guanas* rein¬ 
deer, lions, tygers, men, and blood drawn from the 
offerer's own body, aid looked upon as proper oblations 
to the Goddefs Chandua , the Bhairav&s , See. 

It is through facrifices that princes obtain blifs, 

► heaven, and vidtory•over their enemies. 

The * pleafure which the Goddefs receives 
from an oblation of the blood of. fifh * and 

toribifiet 
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tcrtoifes is of one month's duration, and three from 


that of a crocodile. By the blood of the nine fpecies 
of wild animals, the Goddefs fs fatisfied nine 


months, and for that fpace r of time continues propi¬ 
tious to the offerer’s welfare. f The blood of the wild 


bull and guana gvm pleasure for one year, and that of 
the antelope and wild boat for twelve years. The 
&&rabhas * blood fatisfies the Goddefs for twenty-five 
years, and buffalo's and rhinoceros’s blood for a 
hundred, and that of the tyger an equal nunfber. 

«Xhat of the lion, rein-deer, and the human fpecies 
produces pleafure, which lafls a thoufand years. 

„ The flefh of thefe, feverally, gives the Goddefs plea¬ 
fure for the fame^ duration of time as their blood. 
Now attend to the different frtuts attending an offer¬ 
ing of the flefh of a rhinoceros or antelope, as alfo of 
thg jifh called rohita . 


The flefh of the antelope and rlunoceros pleafes 
the Goddefs five hundred years and the rohita fifh 
and Bardhrinafa give my beloved (i. e. the Goddefs 
Calx delight fcfr three hundred years.) 

i 

" - A fpotlefs goat, who drinks only twice in twenty-* 
four hours, whofe limbs are flender, and who is 
the prune among a herd, is called a Bardhrinafa , 
and is reckoned as the beft of H&vjas, (i. B c. offer¬ 
ings to the Deities); add C&yy&s, (i. e. offerings 
to deceafed progenitors.) 


The bird whofe thrdat is blue and head red and 
h*gs black with white fathers, is called alfo Bardkrt* K 
mijlty and is king of the birds, *and the favorite of 
ine and Vis,iinu. 

t ' 

By a human facrifice attended by the forms laid 
dov^n, Davi^is pfbafcd one thoufand years, and 

* Sarabhas, an animal of a very fierce nature-, fysd to hate 
eight ket. 
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• ^ 

by a facrifice of three men, one hundred thoufthd yeafc. 
By human flefh, Cdm4SAj£, Gk&ndfcd, and Bhiiri\v& 
who affumes my fhape, are • pieafed ond thoufand 
years. An oblation of blood which has been rendered 
pure by holy tdkts, is pqua! to ambrofia j the head 
*ik! flefh alfo afford much delight to the Goddefs 
Ch&n4ica . Let therefore the learned, when paying 
adoration to the Goddefs, offer blood and the head, 
and when performing the facrifice to fire, make Obla¬ 
tions of flefh. 

Let the performer of the facrifice be cautious never 
to offer bad flefh, ns the head and blood are looked 
upon by themfelves equal to ambrofia. 

The gourd, fugar cane, fpmtuous liqours, and fer¬ 
mented liquors are looked upon as equivalent to other 
offerings, and pleafe the. Goddefs for the fame 
duration of timg as the facrifice of a goat. 

• « 

The performance Of the facrifice, with a Ck&nJra- 
haja, or c&tri (two weapons of the ax kind) „ is rec¬ 
koned the beffc mode, and with a hatchet or knife'd? 
faw, or a fangcul, the feoopd beft, and the beheading 
with a hoe a BhtllZc (an inftruraent of thn fpaoe 
kind), the inferior modi;. 

Exclufive of thefe weapons/ no others oi uic^pipr 
or arrow kind ought ever to be uled in perfottniag 
a facrifice, as the offering is hot accepted toghe 
Gdddefr, mid the giver of it dies. He who, wim'his 
hands, tears off the head of the confecreted animal, 
or bird, Audi be ’ confidereJ equally guilty With 
him who has flain a Br&knm , and fhall undetgo great 
.fofferingt 

Let not the foamed ufo ax, before, .ahey 
h*ye. hwoked it by holy texts, which mure been 
mentioned heretofore, and framed by the foamed 

for 
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for the creation; let thofe I now tell you, be joined to 
tKcm apd the ax invoked, and particularly to,, where 
the facriiit^ is to be made to dps Goddeties t)urga, 
and Cdmd/hyd. 

r 

Let the facrific&r • repeat the ‘word Ca'li twice, 
then the words Devi Bajrejwari , then Lawha Qdn- 
dfyai, Ndmdh ! which words may be rendered Hail l 
Cali, Cali t Hail! Devi! goddefs of thunder, Hail 
iron fceptered Goddefs ! Let him then take the ax in 
■tab hand, and again invoke the fame by the Cal- 
ratriyd text as follows. 

* 

Let the facrificer fay* flrang firing. Cali , Cali! O 
horrid toothed Gaddefe ; eat, cut, deftroy. all the .ma¬ 
lignant, cut with this axj bind, bind ; feize, feize ; 
drink bipod; fpheng, igheng j fecure, fecnre. Salu¬ 
tations to Cali. Thus ends the Gahdtriya Mantra .. 

n 

i ♦ o 

(the ax) being invoked by tliis/text 
called the Cdlralrjya Cdlratri (the Gpddels 

|( darknfcfs) herftlf prefides oyer the-ax uplifted fpr 
4^.jd€^tu^tion erf* the facrifiger’s enemies. 

The f facriticcrs muft make' trie of alf the- t texfc$*'di~ 
re died previdtis to the facrifice, and alfo of tjxe fol- 
Ibwmg^iddrenipg himfelFtb tUe^fftim. 

were coated by the felf^iftiag, hii^fe&to* 
be &C£i%f s $ I tfrepexpre pnmoktc Ab$e, 

ijiltlip^ig^rripEg $&y tin in jjipavmg of life. 

Let the facrifioer then name the Deity to whtfm* 
the facrifice is made, and the purpofe' fot which it 
is perf&Bned; &td oy tie prove text ftnmokte the 

• 'Victim 
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^ % * # 

♦vidttm* wjiofe face ia<to be ^towards th^ n^rtl^.Qj; elfe 
‘let the facrificar turn his own face fo the noitlf, 
and the vi&im^ to the call* Having immolated 
the vi&im* let, him without fail mix fait, kc. *a§ be* 
fore mentioned \jfith the'bleod. 

' * H 

• The veffel in which the blood*is to be prefented, 
is to bb according to the circujnftances of the offerer, 
of gold, fHver, copper, brafs, or leave# fewed toge¬ 
ther, or of earth, 7 or of tutenague, ot of any of ‘the 
fpecies of wood ufed in lacrifices. 

i * 

Let it not be prefented in an iron veffel, nor in one 

made of the hide of an animal, or the bark of a jfce ; 

nor in a pewteri tin> or leader veffel. Let n® 'the 

blood be reprefepted in the holy veffel named fruV and 

ft uch i nor on the ground. Let if not be prefented in 

the Ghata (i. e, an earthen jar always ufed in Other 

religious ceremonies.) Let it not be prefented by 

pouring it on the ground, or into any of the veffefs 

ufed at other times for offering food to the peifiy. 

Let not the good man who wifhes for profperity, 

offer the blood in any of thefe veffels. Humanbleod 

muff always be prefented in a metalio or ekrtheii 

veffel $ and never on any account in a veffel made of 

leaves, or limikr fubftance. 

• * 

The offering a horfe, excepf at the Jjfih&udta fa- 
crifice, is wrong, as alfo offering an elephant, except 
at the GSja Medha j let therefore the ruler of fojn 
obftrve never ‘to offer them except on thofeoccafionh 
And on no account whatfoevy let him offer them 
to the Goddefs Devi, tiling the wild bull called 
CkbtrUrl\ As * a fubftitote for the horfe, When the oc- 
Ccritaa requires one. 


Ut 

t 
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‘ let nftt » $tAk#teh ever offer d lion or a tygef, 
or bis own blood, or fpjtftuous liquor* ro the God dels 
DerjL If a Brdhmen facrifkes either a lion, a 
fyger, or a man, he goes to hell, and paffes but a fhort 
time in this world attended #ith mifefy and mif- 
fortune. 

m U 

If a Brahmen offers his Own blood, his guilt is equal 
to that of the flayer of a Brahmeft; and if h& offers 
fpirituous liquors, he is no longer a Br&hmeh. 

J>t not a CJke&ree offer an antelope: if he does, 
he incurs the guilt of a Brdhmen flayer; where the 
facrifice of lions, f of^ tygfer , jftr of the human fpe- 
cies is required,' let fne three firft claftes aA thus : 
having formed the image of the lion, tyger, or human 
fhape with butter, pafte, or barley meal, let them fa- 
orifice the fame as i¥ a living victim, the ax be¬ 
ing firft invoked by the to&t mmc, &c. 

^ T 

Whe^e the facrificeo( a muubcr of animals is to 
Vke place it is fufficient tp bring and prefent two* or 
three* to the Deity, which, ferves as a confecration of 
tljc whole. I have now related to you, O Bhatrava , 
in 'general terms, the ceremonies and forms of facri- 
fiees; attend now to the different texts to be ufed on 
the different pccafiofls. 

* ¥ "1 + 

a buffalo is prefeated to Devi , Bkaharee , or 
Bfciiripui )et the facrifhfer ufe the following MSntra 

invoking she vi&ioi. n 

IdafaMianner. dmtjthon deffroyeff horfes,, in the 
“ 4 manner that thou carried: £kandka x ^eftroy my 
enemies, and bear jjrofperity to me, O bu&lo 1 


o «On 
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" O fieed of death, of exqmlite and unfferifbabie 

“form, produce me long life and fame. Salutation 

“ to thee, O,buffalo !” 

% 

Let him then addrefs the Charga (ax) calling it 
•Githa Jat%, i. e. the cavern born, ahtrbefprinklc it with 
water? faying, “ Thou art the inft rumen t ufed in 
“ facrifices to the cods and ancestors, O ax ! of 
t( equal might with the wild rhiriocerps, cut afisnder 
t( my evils. O cavcm-bom 1 falutation to thee again 
" and again/* 

At the facrifice of an antelope, the following Man¬ 
tra is to be ufed : 

• 

“ O antelope ! reprefentative of Bra'hma, the 
(t emblem of his glory, thou who art even as the fond 
“ vhhis, and learned, grant me extenfive wifdom and 
“ celebrity/* * < 

d 

* At the facrifice of a Sarabha , let the following 
trX be ufed. “ O eight-footed animal! O IportfoL 
** native of the Chandra* Bhaga mountains! thou 
“ eight-formed long-armed animal *$ thou who. *$t 
“ called Bhairava: falutation to thee again and again ! 

“ aflume fhe terrifick form, under whioh thou de- 
“ droyeft the wild boar, and ill the fame.mannet de- 
“ firoy my enemies/* * 

<# 

At the facrifice of a lion : “ O Heri, who, in 
“ the fhape of a lion, beared; Chandica, bear my evils 
“ and avert my jnisfortunes. Thy fhape, 0 lion ! was 
ft affumed by Hert, to punifh the wicked part of 
i c the human race, and under that form, by truth, 

“ the tyrant Hiranya Caftpu was deftroyed/* 1 hayc now 


Von. V. 


* A mark of eminence, 

A a 


related 
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rslated't&thce, O Bhairav'a, who art void of fin, the 
mode of .|>aying adoration to the lion* 

Now attend to the particulars relative to the offering 
of human blood.. 

Let a human victim be facrificed at a place of holy 
worihip, or at a cemetery where dead bodies are buried. 
Let the oblation be performed in the part of the ceme¬ 
tery called Heruca , which has been' already deferibed, 
or at a temple of Camac'hya, or on a mountain. Now 
attend to the mode. 

The cemetery represents me, and is tailed Bhaird - 
•vH, it has alfo a part called Tanttanga ; the cemetery 
muft be divided into thefe two divifions, and a third 
called Heruca , 

' The human vidiim is to be immolated in the eafti 
divifion, which is facred to Bhairava ; the head is to 
be prefented in the fouth divifion, which is looked 
upon' as the place of fculls facred to Bhairavt , and the 
blood is to be prefented in the weft divifion, which is 
denominated Heruca , 

i 

• • 

Having immolated a humap victim, with all the re- 
quifite ceremonies at a cemetery or holy place, let the 
tacnficer be cautious not to caft eyes upon the victim. 

On other occafionS alfo, let not.the, facrificer caft 
eyes upon the victim immolated, but prefent the head 
with eyes averted. 

<rA* , * y * 

i The vv&im muft be a perfon of good appearance, 
‘and be prepared by ablutions, and requifite cere¬ 
monies, 4uch as eating confecrated food the day be¬ 
fore. 
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fore, and by abliinence from flefh and veifery; and 

muli be adorned with chaplets of flowers and bdmearcd 

with fandal wood. 

% 

Then caufing the vi&im to face the north, let the 
►facrificer worfhip the.iev^eral deities, ^reUding over the 
different parts of the victim’s body : let the worfhip 
be then paid to the vi&im himfelf by his name. 

4 

Let him worfhip Brahma in the victim’s Brahma 
Rhandra, i. e. cave of Brahma , cavity in the fkwU,- 
under the Ipot where iht fatura coronalis and fagiita- 
lis meet *. Let him worfhip the earth in his nofe,» 
faying, Medinya'ik namah , and c&fting a flower; in 
his cars, dcasfi, the fubtil ethe*£ faying, dedjaya namah ; 
in his tongn e K /arvata mtic'ha , (i. e. Brahma Agm, See. 
the regents of fpeech, &c.) fayipg, farvdta mur'h&ja 
namah ; the different fpecies of light in his eyes, and 
Vijhnu in his mputh. Let him worfhip the moon oft 
his*forehead, and Indra on his right cheek, fire on* 
his left cheek, death on his throat, at the tips of 4iis 
hair the regent of the fouth-weft quarter, and Vatuna 
between the eye-brows; on the bridge of the nofe 
let him pay adoration to Vfrind, and on the fhonldere 
to Dhanefivara, (i. e. god of tidies,) then worfhip" 
ping the sarpd rdja> (i. e. king of ferpents,) dft the 
,liomach of the victim, let him pronounce the follow¬ 
ing Mantra: * ' 

* 

“ O beft of men ! O moft aufpicious! O thou who k 
u ffrt an'aflemblage of all the deities, and-moft exqui- 
“ fite ! bellow thy protection # on me, fave me, thy 
“ devoted, lave my funs, my cattle, and kindred 5 
peferve the iftate, the mimfters belonging to 
it, and all friend^ and as death is unavoida¬ 
ble, part with (thy organs of) life, dping 4 x 1 
<£ a 6i of benevolence. felftow upon me, 

* This is done by calling; a flower there, faying, Brabmay* 
namah \ falutation to. Brahma. ’ * 

A a % “ O moft 
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<£ f O moft aufpicious! the blifs which is obtained by 
(i the mod auftere devotion, by a£s of charity and 
<( perfprmince of religious ceremonies; and at the feme 
il time, O mod excellent ^ attain fupreme blifs thy- 
<( felf. May thy aufpices, Q moft aufpicious! keep 
(t me fccure from 4 Recjhajas , Pi/afhss, terrors, ferpents, 
€t bad princes, enemies, and other’evils; and death 
i% Ming inevitable, charm Bhdgavati in thy laft mo** 
<e mcnts by copious dreams of blood fpouting from 
“ the arteries of thy flelhy neck.” 

* 

Thus let the facrificer worfhip the vi&im, add¬ 
ing whatever other texts are applicable to the occalion, 
and have been before jpentjored. 

When this has been done, 0 my children ! the 
vi#im is even as myfelf, and the guardian deities of 
the, ten quarters take place in him; ^hen Brahma and 
• all the other deities affemble in the vidim, and be he 
ever fo great a linner, he becomes pure from lip, and 
when pure, his blood changes to ambrofia, and he 
gains the love of Me'hadSvi, the Goddefs of the Yog 
Niddrd, (i. e. the tranquil npofe of the wind from an 
ahjiraBion of ideas;) who is the Goddefs of the whole 
■umverfe, the very univerfe itfelf. He does not return 
for a Confidtrable length of time in "the human form, 
but “becomes a ruler* of the Gdrid Dev at as 9 and is 
much refpedted by me myfelf. The vi<5Hm who is 
impure from fin or ordure and urine, Cmdc'hyd will 
dm even Mar named. 

By the repetitions of the texts, and forms laid down 
fbr the facrifice of buffalos, and other animals, their 
bodies become pure and their blood acceptable to the 
‘Goddefs Skfvd* 


On 
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On OCcafioft* of faCrifices to other deities alfe, 
both the deities and vi&iftts muft be worfhipped, pre¬ 
vious to the immolation. • , 

The blind, tile crippled, the aged, the fkk, the 
«tffli&ed with ulcers,,the her mophfadite, the imper¬ 
fectly formed, the fcatred, the timid, the leprous, 
the dwarfifh, and the perpetrator of mihd pataca, 
(heinous offences, fuch as flaying a Brahmen, drink¬ 
ing fpirits, ftealing gold, or defiling a fpiritual 
teacher’s bed,) one under twelve years of age, oftc 
who is impure from the death of a kinfman, &c. one 
who is impure from the death of mdhd guru , (fa¬ 
ther and mother,) which impurity lifts one whole year i 
thefe feverally are unfit fubjeCts for immolation, even 
though rendered pure by facred texts. 

Let not the female, whether quadruped or bird, 

or a woman be ever facrificcd; the facrificer of either, 

will indubitably fall into hell, where the viCtim^of 

either the beafts or birds creation, are very numerous, 

the immolation of a female is excufeable; bht this 

rule does not hold good,, as to the human fpeqies. 

* 

• 

Let not a beaft be offered under three months did,, 
or a bird* who \i undej three pacjha (forty-five days). 
Let not a beaft or bird who is blind, deficient - in a 
limb, or ill-formed, be offered «to DSvi, .nor one who 
is iii ‘any refpeCt unfit, from the reafons wHich have 
bean fet forth, when fpeaking of the humafi race ; 
let no£ animals and birds with mutilated tails, or ears, 
or broken teeth, or‘horns, be 'prefented on aiiy ac¬ 
count, 

, • , ' 

Let not«a Brdhmen or a Chandak be f&cri freed ^40 1 

a prince j nor that which has beAr already' prefented 
to a Jfydkmen, or a deity; nor the offspring 

A a 3 of 
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of a prince* nor one who has conquered in. battle; 
nor the offspring of a . Brahmen , or jof *a Cjbtttree ; 
nor a childlefs brother, nor a father, nor a learned 
perfon, nor one who is unwilling, nor the mater¬ 
nal uncle of the facrificcr! Thole ntot here 1 named, 
and animals, and of unknown fpfccies are unfit. t 
If tliefe named are not forthcoming, let their place 
be fupplied by a male afs or camel. If other ani¬ 
mals are forthcoming, the lhcrifice of a tyger, ca¬ 
mel, or afs muff be avoided. 

* 

Having firft worlhipped the vi<ftim, whether human, 
beafl, or bird, as dire&ed, let the facrificer, immo¬ 
late him uttering thfe Mantra d> reeled for the occaiion, 
and add refs the deity with the tenet laid down before. 

Let the‘head and blood-of a human victim be pre- 
fcnted on the right fide of Devi , and the facrificer ad- 
•drefs her (landing in front. Let the head and blood of a 
goat be prefented on the left, and the head and blood 
of a buffalo in front. Let the head and blood of 
birds be prefented on the left, and the blood of a 
perfon’s own body in fnyit.* Let the ambrofia pro¬ 
ceeding from the heads of carniverous animals and 
birds be preiented on the left hand, as alfo the blood 
of all aquatic* animal*. 

Let the* antelope’s head an ^ blood, and that of the r 
tortoilc, rhinoceros and hare and crocodile, and jfifh 
be prefented in front. 


l^et a lion's head and blood, be prefented on the 
r^ht hand, and the rhinoceros’s alfo ; let pot, on any 
ai coiint, the head or blood of a‘ vi&im ever be pre¬ 
sented behind die Deity, but on the,right, left, and 
m flout. 


Let 
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Let the confecrated lump, be placed eithe> on the 
right hand, oijia front but qn • no v acppupt, on tlfe 
left. Let inccnfe be burnt on the left, aiyi in front, 
but not on the right hand* Let perfumes,’ dowers, 
and ornaments, *be prefentld in front $ with refpedl 
to the different parts of the circle; wjyre tp prefent the 
offerings, the friode Already laid" down may be ob» 
ferved. Let Madird (fpirituous liquor) be prefented 
behind other liquids on the left. 


Where it is abfolutely necedary to offer fpirits, let 
the three firft claffes of men fupply their place, by 
cocoanut juice in a brafs vcflel, or honey in a copper 
one. Even in a time of calanyty, let not # a man of 
the three firll clafTes, offer fpirituous liquor, except 
that made from flowers, or dewed difhes. Let princes, 
miniders of date, counfellors, and venders of fpiri¬ 
tuous liquors, make human facrifices, for the purpofd 
of attaining prosperity and wealth. • 


If a human facrifice is performed,without the confent 
of the prince, the performer incurs fin. In cafes of 
imminent danger or war, facrifices maybe performed- 
at pleafure, by princes therafelves and their taiaifiters, - 
but by nefne elfc. 


The day previous to#humari facrifice, let the Vic¬ 
tim be prepared by the text Mdna$lac i and three Dtvi 
Gandha Suctahs, and the texts wddrdng ; and by touch¬ 
ing his head ^ith the ax, and IsefmearingAhe ax with 
fan dal, &c, perfumes, andthen taking tome of the fan- 
^dal, &c. fropi off the ax, and befmearbg the vi&im’s 
*neck therewith. 


A a 4 


Then 
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( Then £et the text ^itkbS jtmbiiiy &c. and the Row- 
Jra. and BhttirZva texts be ufed, and »DSvi herfelf 
will guard 'the victim who* when thus purified, 
malady does not approach him, nor does* his mind fuf- 
fer any derangement from ‘grief and** fimilai caufes, 
nor does the dqath ot birth of a kinfman render him 

impure. ‘ t 

* * 

k 

Now liflen to the good and bad omens , to be drawn 
from the falling of the head, when fevered from the 
bqdy. < 

If the head falls towards the north-eaft, or fouth- 
weft, the prince of the country and offerer of the 
facrilice will botli perifh. 

If the human head, when fevered from the body, 
falls in the following quarters, the following omens 
are tor be drawn. 

i 

t iB 

If in the eaft, wealth ; if in the fouth-weft, power ; 
if in the fouth, teiror; if in the weft, profit; if in 
the north-welt, a fon ; if in the north, riches. 

t • 

’ Liften now to the omens to, be drawn from the 
falhhg*of the head of a buffalo, when fevered from 

the body. •> ' 

' * « 

If in the north, property; the north-eaft, lofs; 
in the eaft, dominion; wealth ; the fouth, 

vidlory over enemies; if in the fouth-weft, fear; 
if in the weft, attainment of kingdom, if in the 
north-eaft, profperity: *this rule, O BhiravZ 1 holds 
good fot all animals, but not for aquatick or ovipa¬ 
rous creatures. 

If the* heads of birds, or fifties, fall id the fouth, 
or fouth-eaft, quarter, it indicates fear, and f if any 
of the other quarters profperity. 


If 
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If a noife, proceeding from the chattering of the 
teeth of the victim’s fevered head, or fnapping of the 
beak is perceptible, it indicates alarm. If # tear # s pro* 
Cecd from the eyes of a human viAim’s fevered head 
it indicates dellrtiAion tp tlie prince. 

• 

If tears proceed from the fevered head of a buffalo 
at the time of prefenting it, it indicates that fome 
foreign inimical prince will die. If, tears proceed 
from the eyes of other animals, they indicate alarm, 
or lofs of health. * 

If the fevered head of a human viAim fmiles, ir 
indicates incrcafe of prosperity*• and long life to the 
facrificer, without doubt; and if it fpeak, whatever 
it fays will come to pafs. 

If the found Hoonh proceeds from the human vie* 
tim's fevered head, it indicates that the prince tfill * 
die, if phlegm, that the facrificer will die. If tfie 
head utters the name of a deity, it indicates wealth to 

the facrificer within fix months. 

• 

If at the tyne of prefenting the blood, the vittbn 
difeharge faeces or urine, or turns about,*it indicates 
certain death to the facrificer t if the viAim lacks 
with his left leg, it indicates evil, but a motion of his 
legs in any other mode, indicates profperity. 


The facrificer muft take fotne blood between his 
thumb and third finger, and difeharge it towards the 
fouth weft on the ground, as an offering to the dei¬ 
ties, accompanied by the Meha Cawfici Mantra . 

• 

Let the viAim offered to Devi, if a bufihlo, be 
five years* old, and if human twenty-five. 


Let 
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t Let thfe Cawjkt # Mantra be uttered, and the (a-* 
crificer fay EJha bait Se&aha, “ Myfterious praife to 
44 this vidian*” 

A prince may facrtfiee his enemy , having firft invoked 
tlui ax with holy (.ex*s, by fubftituting a buffalo or 
goat, calling the victim by the name of the enemy 
throughout the whole ceremony. 

Ifa\ing fecured the victim with cords, and alio 
wiih facred texts, let him ilrike off the head, and 
prefent it to Devi , with all due care. Let him make 
thefe fa orifices in proportion to the increafe or decreafe 
of his enemies, lopping off th l>eads of victims for 
the purpoft of bringing deflru&ion on his foes, in¬ 
fixing, by holy texts* the foul of the enemy into the 
body of the viftim, which will, when immolated, de¬ 
prive the foe of* life alfo. 

f Lct him firil fay, <f O Goddefs of horrid form, O 
ei Chand'u'&l eat, devour, i'uch a one, my enemy, 
“ O confort of fire ! Salutation to fire ! This is the 
“ enemy who has done me.mifchief, now perfbnated 
“ by an animal: deflroy him, O Mahamari! Spheng! 
“ i'phfcng 1 eat, devour.” Let him then place flowers 
upon the victim’s head. The viftimV blood muft be 
preferred witli the J\lantra of two fyllables. 

V* 

f • 

It a facriftceds performe&<ki this manner on the 
jM thaturvoam (the nifith of the moon in the month of 
Ajjan,) let the homa, (i. e. oblation to fire,) be per¬ 
formed with the fleii 6f the victim. 


* The Married: "Hail Catvjci/ three-wed Goddefi; 

“ terrifying appearance, around jtrfaoffr neck a firing .of 

" hmnan , IkuUs is pendant, who art the deftrover of evil fpirits 
" who art armed with an at, th^ foot of a bed and a fncar, Rhine 
" Caeyij. .Salutation to thee with this Wood." « 

Ufing 
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Ufwg the texts which are laid down in the Durgg 
Tmfwtoi d purified fire, let tire Homa be performed 
after the facrifice, and it will procure the death of 
foesT % 

Let not any one prefent blood dmjvn from any part 
of the # body below the navel, or worn the back. Let 
not blood drawn from the lips, or chin, or from any 
limb, be prefented. Blood drawn from any part of 
the body, between the neck and navel, may be pre¬ 
fented, but violent incifions for the purpofe of ob¬ 
taining it, muft not be made. 

Blood drawn from the checks, .forehead, between 
the eye brows, from the tips the ears, # the arms, 
the breafts, and all parts between the neck and na¬ 
vel, as alfo from the fides, may be prefented. 

Let not blood drawn from the ankles, or knees, or 
from parts of t&e body which branch out be pre- « 
fented, nor blood which has not been drawn itoni 
the body for the exprefs purpofe of being offered. 

The blood muft be drawn for the exprefs purpofe. 
of an oblation, and from a man pure in body and 
mind, and free from fear: it muft be caught ki*fhe 
petal of a* lotos, and prefented. It ma)t be prefent¬ 
ed in a gold, filver, brafs, • or iron veffel, *with 
the due from, and texts recited. 

The blood, if drawn by an incifion made, with a 
knife, ax, or fangcul , gives pleafure, in propotion to 
the fize of the^ weapon. * 

The facrificer may prefent one fourth of the quan¬ 
tity which jx lotos petal will contian, but he muft 
not glte more on any account; *nor cut hik feody 

more , 
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more than is neceflary. He who willingly offers the 
blood of his body and his ownfieih, the me of a grain 
of linfec d,ma/ha, tila, or mudya , with zeal and fervency, 
obtains what he delires in fhe courfe of fix months. 


Now attend to the fruits obtained by offering the 
burning uuk of a lamp placed upon the arms, ears, or 
breaft, even for a fingle moment. He who applies 
the fame obtains happinds and great pofleflidns; 
and for three Calpas is even as the body of DM her- 
felf; after which he becomes a ruler of the univeffe. 


He who^ for a whok night, stands before the God- 
defs Siva, holding the head of a facrificed buffalo in 
his hands, with a burning lamp placed Between the 
horns, obtains long life and iupreme felicity in this 
world, and in the other refides in my ipanfion, holding 
the rank of a ruler in the Ganadevaias . 


He who, for a fingle rjhana , (a fhort fpace of time,) 
holds the blooc( which proceeds from a vi&im’s head 
in Jfis hands. Handing before the Goddefs in medita¬ 
tion, obtains all that he defires in this world, and fu- 
prpmacy in the DM Loe . 

* 

T.et the learned, when he prefents his own blood, 
ttfe the following text followed 'by the Mula Mantra, 
or principal text ufed in the worfhip of the Goddefs 
Dili, under the forfit which fhe i$ r at that time 
add relied: 


“ Hail! fuprerrit delufion! hail! Goddefs of the 
w univerfe ! Hail! thou 4 who fulfilleft the defires 
“ of all* May I prefume to offer thee, the 

“ blood 
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“ blood of my body; and wilt thou deign to accept 
M it, and be propitious towards me.” 

* 

Let the following text b <2 ufed, when a perfon pre- 
fents his own flefh: 

tf Grant me, O Goddefs! blifs, in proportion to 
“ the fervency with which I prefent thee with my own 
“ flefh, invoking thee to be propitioifs to me. Sain* 
“ tation to thee again and again, under the myfterious 
“ fyllables hoong hoong 

When the wick of a lamp is .applied burning to the 
body, the following text is to dc ufed : * 

ff Hail! Goddefs 1 Salutation to thee, under the 
“ fyllables, hotyg hong. To thee I prefent this au~ 
“ fpicious luminary, fed with the flefh of my body,* 
“ enlightening all around, and expofing to light al4o, 

“ the inward recelTes of my foul. 1 ' 

$ 

On the autumnal Meha Navami , or when the moon . 
is in the lunar manlion Scanda or BJh&cA, Jet a figure 
be made, either of barley meal or earth, reprefenting 
the perfon with whom the facri fleer is* at variance, 
and the head of the figure be flruck off; after the 
ufual texts have been uled, the following text is to be 
ufed in invoking an ax on the occAfion : 

i 

“ Effufe, eflfufe blood; be fcrrifick, be terrifick; 

<c feize, deftroy, for the love of dmbied, the head of 

this enemy.” 

© 

Having ftrack' off the head* let him prefent 
it, ufing the texts laid down hereafter for the 
' ‘ occafion, 
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tQccifion, concluding with the word phat. Wa¬ 
ter mull be fprinkled* upon the meal, or earthen 
vi&ira, Which reprefents the facrificer's enemy, 
uftng the text commencing with rWa drabaih, (i. 
e. by ftreams of blood,) and marks muft be made 
on the forehead 'with red fanders; garlands of red 
flowers muft be put round the neck of the image, and 
It mtift be drefted in red garments, and tied with red 
'cords, and girt with a rod girdle. Then placing the 
head towards the north, let it be ftrhck off with an ax, 
and prefented, uling the Scdnda text. This is to be 
ufed at prefenting the head, if the facrifice is per¬ 
formed on the night of the Scanda isdcjhatra , or lunar 
jnanfion Sr and a. The Vtfddbfy MantrZ, is to be ufed 
on the night the Vifu<*ha man lion. Let the facrificer 
contemplate two attendants on the Goddefs, as having 
fiery eyes, with yellow bodies, red faces, long ears, 
armed with tridents and axes in their two right hands, 
and holding human fculls and vafes cn their two left. 

1 I#t them be confidered as having three eyes ‘land 
liftings of human fculls, fofpended round their necks, 
with long ftraggling frightful teeth. 

In the month of Chaitrfi, on the day of the full 
mpon,. facrifices of buffalos and goats give unto me 
of hbrrid Torm much plcafurc; as do alfo honey and 
filli, “ O nfy fans!" 

» * 

Where a facrifice is made to Chdndicd, the victim’s 
head having been cut off, muft be fprinkled with wa¬ 
ter, and afterwards presented with the texts laid down. 

^ - 

' The facrificer may draw an augury from the mo¬ 
tions of the llaurviiftim when near expiring, and for 
fo doing he muft Aril addrefs *the Goddvsfs, confides 
ing the foul of the vi&im as taking it$ departure in a 
-car* and his body as a holy fpot, “ Q Goddefs ! make 
M known unto me, whether the omens are favourable 
a or not.” 


If 
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If the head of the flain victim,'does not mowe 
fometime after this, the facriffcer may look upon the 
circumftance a good omen, and if the reverie^ as a 
bad one. 

• He who performs facrifices accortftng to thefe rules, 
obtains his wiflies to the utmoft extent. * 

Thus are the rules and forms of facrifice, laid down 
and communicated by me to you. I will now inform 
you what other oblations may be made. • 

Thus ends the Rudhiradhyayft . 


. XXIII, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF • THE PEARL FISHERY 
IN THE GfULPH OF* MANAR, 

IN MARCH AND APRIL 1707. 

BY HENRY J. LE BECK, ESQ. 
COMMUNICATED BY DOCTOR ROXBURG. 


F ROM the accounts of th$ former peyl fifheries 
at Ceyhfi, it will be found, that none have e\ er 
been fo productive as this year’s. It was generally fup- 
pofed that the renter would be infallibly ruined, as the 
turn he paid for the prefent fishery was thought ex¬ 
orbitant when compared with what had been formerly 
given ; but this conjecture in the event appeared ul 
founded, as it proved extremelyprofitableandlucrati\e. 

The farmer this time v^as a Tamul merchant, who 
for the pi i\ liege of fifhing with more than the ufual 
number of donies or boats, paid between two* ahd 
and three«hundred thoufand Pot to-novo* pagodas, a 
fum nearly double the ulual renJt. ^ * 

Thefe boats he farmed out again to individuals in 
the beft manner he could, but for want of a fufficient 
number of divers fome of them could not be employed. 

. • 

The fiihing^ which commonly began about the 
middle of Ftb> urary, if wind and weather allowed, 
was this year,* for varicftis reafons, delayed till the end 
of the month ; yet io favourable* was the wfeather, 
that the renter was able to take advantage of the per- 
miflion granted by the agreement, to fifh. a Ittd6 
longer than the ufual period of thirty days. 

Vol. V. B b Thp 
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r The liihery cannot well be continued after the 
felting in of the fouthern monfoon, which ufually 
happens aoout the ] 5th of April, as, after that time, 
the boats would not be able to reach Ac pearl banks, 
and the water being then lo troubled by heavy leas, 
diving would be ithpradticable ;< in addition to which, 
the lea-weed, a fpecies of fucus, driven in by the 
foutherly wind, and which fpreads to a confiderable 
aiftance from the Ihore, would be an impediment. 

«Many of the divers, being Roman Catholics, leave 
the liihery on Sumlays to attend divine fcrvice in their 
church at An poo ; but if cither a Ma homedan or Hin¬ 
doo feftival happens during t ’ e li(hing days, or if it 
is interrupted by ftormy weather, or any other acci¬ 
dent, this loft tune is made up by obliging the Catho¬ 
lics to work on Sundays. 

The fear of fharks, as we lliall fee hereafter, is alfo 
another caufe of interruption. Thelc, amongft lbme 
others, are the realons that, out of two months, (from 
February till April,) ieldom more than thirty days can 
be employed in the liihery. 

As this time would be inefficient to fifli all the banks 
(each of which has its appropriate name, both in 
loutish and Tamul,) it is carried on for three or four 
fucceffive years, and a new contract annually made 
tijl the whole banks have been lilhed, after which they 
are left to recover. 

The length of time required for this purpofe, or 
from one general filhing to another, has not yet jaeen 
exactly determinedit was, therefore, a pradHce to 
depute fome perfons to vifit the banks annually* and 
to give their opinion,* whether a liihery might be un¬ 
dertaken with any degree of fuccefa * ? c , 

< ' 

P 

* pntlfffltti, who aflifted at one of the lift vifits, being an 
engineer, drew a chart of the banks, by which their fitmtion 
nte Are now better known than former}?. 


From 
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From Various accounts, which I have colle&ed from 
good authority,and the experience of thofe \fho 
at fuch examinations, I conjecture, that every feveft 
years fuch a general fifherv could be attempted with 
advantage, as this interval lcem§ •Efficient for the 
pearl fhells to attain f their growth : I am alio con* 
liunccf in this opinion, by a report made by a Dutch 
governor at Jafras of all the ftfheries that have beeri 
undertaken ac Ceylon (ince 17 ' 22 ; a*tranflation of 
which is to be found in Wolfe’s Travels into Ceylm. 
But the ruinous condition in which the divers leave 
the pearl banks at each fifhery, by attending only to 
the prolit of individuals, and not to that of the 
public, is one great caufe, that it requires twice 
tlie above mentioned fpace of time, and loinerimes 
longer, for rendering the filhing productive. They 
do not pay the leaft attention-, to (pare the young 
and immature (hells that contai™ no pearl; heaps of 
them are feen thrown out of the hoats as ulelefs, on 
the beach between Manur * and Aripoo ; if thefe had 
been fuffered to remain in their native beds, they 
would, no doubt, heve produced many fine pearls# 
It might, therefore, be advifeable, to oblige the boat 
people to throw them into the lea again, before .tlie * 
boats leave the bank. If this circumfpeflion* in 
lparing the'fmall pearl fhells, to perpetuate the breed 
was always obferved, fuccceding fifherics might ex¬ 

pected looner, and with ftill greater fuccefs: but the 
negleCh of this limple precaution will, I fear, be at¬ 
tended with funilar fatal confequences here, as have, 
already happened to the pearl banks on the coaft of 
Perfta , South America; and StveM, where the filheries 
are by no means fo profitable at prefent as they were 
formerly. • , . . 

* Another caufe of tlie deftruCIion of numbers rf 
both old and young pearl lhells, islthe anchoring df 
lo many boats on the banks, almoft all of them uf£& 

* Manara, propci 1 y planar, is a Tamul word, and fignifiesa fahdy 
rh erj from the fbdllowuefs of the fea at tbit place. 

B*b I dtf-’ 
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differently formed, clqmfy, heavy, wooden anchors, 
large ftonrs, &c. &c. If this evil cannot be entirely 
prevented, it might, at leaft, be greatly lelfencd, by 
obliging them all to ufe anchors of, a particular fort, 
and lefs deftru6liye. 

This feafon the Senvel Bank only was fifhed, which 
lies above twenty miles to the weftward of Aripoo , 
oppofite to the frefh water rivers of Moofalee Moat a- 
gam and Pomparipoo. It has been obferved, that the 
pearls on the north-weft part of this bank, which con- 
lifts of rock, are of a clearer water than thofe found 
on the fouth-eaft, neareft the fliore, growing on co¬ 
rals and fand. 

Condatrhey is lituatjed in » bay, forming nearly a 
half moon, and is a walte, fandy di(irl<ft, with fomc 
zmlcrable huts built on it. The water is bad and 
brackifti, and the loii produces only a few, widely 
fcattered, ftunted trees and buflies. Thole perfons 
who remain here during the fifhery are obliged to get 
their water for drinking from Aripoo y a \illage with 
a fmall old fort, lying about four miles to the louth- 
ward. Tigers, poicupmes, wild hogs, pangolines, 01 the 
Ceylon armadillos, are, amongft other quadruped*, lure 
common. Of amphibia, there are toitoiles, elpet ully 
the tejiudo geometrua and vaiious kinds of fnakes. A 
conchologijf meets here with a large field for his en¬ 
quiries. The prefects which I made to the people 
employed in the fifhery, to encourage them to collect 
all lorts of {hells which the divers bring on lhore, pro¬ 
duced but little effeft; as they were too much taken 
* up in fearching after the mother of pearl fhells ti pay 
attention to any other object. .However, my endea¬ 
vours were not entirely ufelefs; I wHl fpecify here a 
few of the number I colle&ed during my ftay . dif¬ 
ferent kinds of pefiines * 3 pakum porphjreum, John tm- 
diatui\ 3 Venus cqftrenfisy jLtnn, J ajirea *hyotis oftr. 

* Scallops. f Radiated razor {bell. 

X Alpha cockle. f Double cocks-comb. 

Forfeolii, 
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4 *. * 

s Forjkolu, oftr. Malleus *, mytilus hirundo Earn ;M% 
i/i/ttjf crocius , photos pufillus , X&nu. t, w/ra epj/copam $ 
Linn., lepas Jhiata Pennanti, (vtdt'Zool. Brit,), patella 
tncarlnata , Linn., bulla perfetfa maculata harfa no- 
bihr, porcellana falita , Humph. ||, firombus Jcorpto , and 
-other of inferidr kinc^. Amongd the zoophytes , many 
valuable fjpecies of Jpongiat , coralline, fatularue , &C, 
a great variety of fea ftars, and other marine pro¬ 
ductions, that cannot be preferved in fpirits, but 
ihould be deferibed on the fpot. llicfe, as well as 
the defeription of the different animals inhabiting the 
fhells, are the more worthy of our attention, and de* 
tferve farther inveftigation, as we are yet very deficient 
m this branch of natural hiftory. • 

•• 

• w • 

During tfyc fifhing feafon, the defert, barren place, 
Condatihey , offers to our view a feeue equally novel 
and aftonifhing. A heterogeneous mixture of thou- 
fands of people 4>f different colours, countries, caffs, 
and occupations, the number of tents and huts, 
erefted on the fea fhore, with their fltops or bazars 
before each of them; and the many boats returning 
on fhore in the afternoon, generally richly laden; all 
together form a fpeCfacie entirely new to an European 
eye. Each owner runs to his refpeCtive boat asiooi* 
as it reaches the fhore, in hopes of finding it fmught 
with immenfe treafure, which is often much greater iiy 
imagination than in the (hell; ^and though he Is dif- 
appointed one day, he relies with greater certainty on 
the next, looking forward to the fortune promifed 
hin\ by his ftars, as he thinks it impoffible for the 
aftrological predictions of his Brahmen to err. 

* Hammer oyfter j thefe were pretry krjje, but many broken 
•and ibme covered by a cafcarious cruft. It is very probable thfet, 
among thole,* thei*e may be fome precious white ones, 
f Swallo’v mufcle. J Thctwood piercer. * 

$ Diving (nail, (Grew, Muf.) it Salt-coury, Kl, 
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To prevent riot and difoider, an officer with a 
ifertjr of Malays is fta^ioned here. They occupy a 
farge fqua^e, where they have a field piece and a flag 
ftaff ft>r fignals. 

Here and thea^you meet w^h brokers, jewellers, 
and merchants of all dei'criptious; alfo, iuttlers offering 
provifions and other articles to gratify the fenfual ap¬ 
petite and luxury. But by far the greater number 
are occupied tfith the pearls. Some are balely em¬ 
ployed in aborting them; for which purpofe they make 
ufe of fma|l brais plates perforated with holes of dif¬ 
ferent fizes ; others are weighing and offering them to 
the purchafer; while other* are drilling or boring 
them ; which they perform iur a trifle. . 

The inftrument, thefe people carry about with 
them for this purpofe, is of a very Ample conftrudhon, 
but requires much fkill and exercifc to ufe it; it is 

* made in the following manner: the principal part 
confifls of a piece of foft wood, of an oblule, inverted, 
conical lhape, about fix inches high and foui«m dia¬ 
meter in its plain furface ; this is iupported by three 

4 wooden feet, each of which is more than a foot in 
1 length. Upon the upper flat part of this machine 
are holes, or pits, for the larger pearls, and the finaller 
ones <are beat ip with a wooden hammer. On the 
right fide of this ftool, half a cocoa nut fhell is fattened, 
which is filled with water. The drilling inftruments 
are iron lpindles, of various fizes, adapted to the dif¬ 
ferent dimenlions of the pearls, which are turned 
found in a wooden head by a bow. The pearls being 
placed on the flat lurface of the inverted cone, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, the operator -fitting on a mat, 
preffes on the wooden head of Ms inftrundent with the* 
left hand, while, his right, he fiioves the bow 
which turns round the moveable part of the drill j at 

* j|$e fame time, he moiftcns the pearl, octfafionallv 

dipping 




only be attained by conftant practice. 

Amongft the-crowd are'found vagabonds of every 
defcription, fuch as Pandarams. t jfruiee 3 or Hindu 
*monks, fakirs, begglrs, and the like, who are imper¬ 
tinently troublcfome. Two of thefc wretches particu¬ 
larly attracted the attention of the mob, though their 
fuperftitious penance muft have ditgufted a man'df 
the leaft reflexion : one had a gridiron, of oncan$d 
half foot long and the fame in breadth, faflened round 
his neck, with which he always walked about, nor 
did he take it off either when catiijg or flecping ; the 
other had fattened round tfyat member, which de¬ 
cency forbids me to mention, a brafs ring, and 
fixed to it wfas a chain, of a fathom in length, trailing 
on the ground, the links of this chain were as thick as 
a man's finger, and the whole was exhibited in a moft 
fcyidalous manner. 

The peftilential fmell occasioned by the numbers of 
putrifying pearl fifhes, renders the atmofphere of 
ComhiUhey fo infufFerably often five when the fouth- 
weft wind blows, that it l'enfibiy affects the olfaAoq^ 
nerves of any one unaccuftomed to luch cadarefous 
fmells. This putrefaction generates immenfe num¬ 
bers of worms, flies, mufkitocs, and other vermin ; 
all together forming a feene ftrongly difpleafing to the 
fenfes. 

Thofe who are not provided with a fufiicient flock 
of money fuffer great hardfhipi, as not only all kinds 
of provifions* are very dear, but even every drop of 
good water muft be paid for. Thofe who 'drink the 
• brackifh neater of thi^place are often attacked by ftek* 
nefs, x It may eafily be conceived what an eSRsfliis 
extreme heat of the day, the cold of the night, thie 
heavy dfews, and the putrid fmell, muft have on weak 
confutations. It is, therefore, no wonder that of 

fib 4 thpie 
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thofe who fall Tick many die, and many more return : 
Borne with fevers, fluxes, or other equally fatal dis¬ 
orders. r - f* 

'The matiy difappointments, ufually experienced by 
the lower clafles of men in particular, make them of¬ 
ten repent of thVir' coming here. They are often* 
ruined, as they rifk all they are worth to pufchale 
pearl fhells; however, there are many inftances of 
their making a. fortune beyond all expectation. A 
particular circumftance of this kind fell within my 
ovfn observation: a day labourer bought three 
pyfters * for a copper fanam (about the value 6f two¬ 
pence) and was fo fortunate rs to find one of the 
fargeft pearls which the fifhery ^reduced this, feafon. 

The domes appointed for the fifhery-are not all 
procured at Ceylon ; many canie from the coafis of 
Coromandel and Malabar , each of which has its dif- 
tinguifhing number. About ten o’cjock at night a 
gun is, filed as a fignal, when they fail from Con- 
dat'hey with an eafterly or land wind, under the di¬ 
rection of a pilot. If the wind continues fair, they 
reach the bank before day, and begin dning at fun 
rife, which they continue till the weft or fea breeze 
■its in, with which they return. The moment they 
appear in fight, the colours are hoified at the flag 
ftaff, and imthe afternoon they come to an anchor, 
fo that the owners of the boats jure thereby enabled to 
get their cargoes out before night, which may amount 
to 30,000 oyfters, if the divers have been aClive and 
fuccefsful. 

• 0 

Each boat carries twenty-one men and five heavy 
diving ftones for the ufe of ten divers, who are called 

• The Eajl India pearl (hell, is well Known to be°the matrix fer-' 
latum (xntyher of pearl) ot ftu mthius, or the MytUus margarttt- 
Jhrus of Linnbvs ; conie^uently the general term pearl oyfter muft 
bn erroneous, however, as it has long been in common ufe, I 
jqppe *o be rxcufed for continuing it. 

in 
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^in 'fahyl, holy hirer, the reft*of the crew donfifts.of 
a tandel, or head boatman; and ten rowers, who 
affift in lifting up the divers and their ilielts. t 

• 

The diving done is a piece of coarfe granite, a foot 

• long, lix inches thick, and of a*^yratnidical fhape # 

rounded at the top and bottom. A large hair rope is 

put through a hole in the top. Some of the divers 

ufe another kind of ftone fhaped like a half moon, to 

bind round their belly, fo that their feet may be free*. 

At prefent thefe are articles of trade at ComhiLflty. 

The moft common, or p)ramidical done, generally 

weighs about thirty pounds. If a boat has more than 

five of them, the crew are either Corporallj pumlhed 

or fined. • •* • 

• • 

• 

The diving, both at Ceylon and at Tntueotw, "i-> not 
atrended with fo many difficulties as authors imagine. 
The divers, coftfifting of different calls and religions, 
(tKough chiefly of Parnnver * and Mttjfelnitint ,) nei¬ 
ther make their bodies fmootli with oil, nor do tfiey 
flop their ears, mouths, or nofes with any thing, to 
prevent the entrance of fait water. The) arc ignoiaitf 
of the utility of diving *bells, bladdeis, and double 
flexible pipes. According to the injunctions pf*t|i? 
fhark conjurer they ufc no food while # .it work, ndr 
till they return on ihore, and have bathed theiyfclves 
in frefh water. Thefe Indians , accuftoi/icd to dire 
from their earlieft infancy, fearlelfly defeend to the 
bottom in a depth of, from five to ten fathoms in 
feajch of trealures. By two cords a diving ftone and 
a net are co v nne<fted, with the hpat. The dner putting 
the toes of hi| right foot on the hair rope of the diving 
ftone, and time of his left on the net, feizes the twe 

• cords with dne hand,*and ffiutting his noftrils with 
other, plunges into the water. Qn reaching *the bdt> 

* 

* Fiflicrmen of the Catholic religion. v ? 
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torn, he hangs the net sound his neck, and colWlbfntd 
it*the pearl fhells as fai} as poflible, during tne time 
he finds himfelf able to remain under ^'ater, which 
ulually is about two minutes. He then relumes his 
former pofture, and makirfg a fignali by pulling the 
cords, he is immediately Kftfed into the boat. On 
emerging from the' lea, he difcllarges a quantity of 
water from his mouth and nofe, and thofe who' have 
not been long enured to diving frequently difehar^e 
fome blood ; but this does not prevent them from 
dicing again in their turn. When the firft live divers 
come up and are refpiring the other five are going 
down with the lame ftones. Each brings up about 
one hundred oyfters in his net, and if not interrupted 
by any accident, may make fuiy trips in a forenoon. 
They and the boat’s crew get generally from the 
owner, inftcad of money, a fourth of the quantity 
whicn they bring on Ihore; but fome are paid in 
calh, according to agreement. 

, The moll ikilful divers come from 4 Collijh , on Jhe 
00^,11 of Malabar ; fome of them are fo much exer- 
ciled in the art, as to be able to perform it without 
the affifitince of the ufual weight; and for a haudfome 
reward will remain under w$ter for the fpace of feven 
^minutes ; this I law performed by a Caffry boy, be- 
4ending to a citizen at Kan cal, who had often frequented 
the filheries ,pf thefe banks. Though Dr/- Halley 
deems this impofiible, .daily experience convinces us, 
that by long praSice any man may bring himfelf to 
remain under water above a couple of minutes. How 
much the inhabitants of the South Sea Iflands riif- 
tinguifh themfelves in diving we learn from feveral 
accounts; and who wftl not be furprifed at the won¬ 
derful Sicilian diver Nicholas, furnamfd the Fish* ? 

* According toKiftCHFit, he fell a vMtim araon^ft the Pofypts in* 
the gulphof Cbefy}d;: t on his plunging, for the fecoricl time, ini's 
•dangerous w hitlpool, bcftli to latut) the curiofity of his king, F«*- 
Ihkhic, and his inclination for wta!t!’, I will not pretend to de* 
termine, hoy far this account has been exaggerated. L 

Every* 
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ope of the divers, and even the expert, 
entertain a great dread of the Charles, and will not, tin 
any account^defcend until the conjurer has, performed 
his ceremonies. This prejudice is fo deeply rooted in 
in their minds, tthat the government was obliged to 
keep two fuch conjurers always intheir pay, to re¬ 
move the fears of their divers/ Thirteen of thefe 
men were now at the fifhery from Ceylon and the coaft, 
to profit by the fuperftitious folly of thefe deluded 
people. They are called in Tamul ,• Pdlal Kadtar\ 
which lignites one who binds the fha^ks and preveptt 
them from doing mifehief. 

The manner of enchanting confifls in a number of 
prayers learned by heart, that nobjody, probably not 
even the conjurer himlelf, ^uiderfiands, which he, 
Handing on.fhc fhore, continues muttering*and grum¬ 
bling from Am rile until the boats return ; during this 
period, they are obliged to abflain from food and flecp, 
others ife their prayers would have no avail, they are, 
however, allowed to drink, which privilege they in-* 
dulge in a high degree, and are frequently fo giddy, 
as to be rendered very unfit for devotion. Some of 
the conjurers accompany the divers in their boats, 
which pleafes them vei% much, as they have their 
prote&ors near at hand. Neverthelefs, I was told, 
that in one of the preceding fiflieries, a diver loll* his 
leg by a fhark, and when the head conjuscr was called 
to an account for the accident* he replied that an old 
witch had jufl come from the coaft, who/ from envy 
and malice, had caufed this difatler, by a counter- 
coqjuration, which made fruitlefs his fkill, anil of 
which he^was informed too late; but he afterwards 
fhewed his fuperiority by enchanting the poor fharks 
fo efte&ually, that though they appeared in the midft 
of the divers^ they were unable to open their raouflj*,- 
•During my flay at Vondatchey, no accident of this 
kind happened. If a fhark is Teen* the divers fannp9$* 
ately make a fignal, which, on perceiving, ell the 
boats return inftantly. A diver who trod upon a 

h-unme* 
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hajnmer %<?cr, and wasTomewhat wounded, thought 
Jbe was ‘bit by a {hark, 'confequently made the ufual 
fignal, which caufed many boats to returtf; for which 
miftake he was afterwards pumfhed. 

The owners of' f thc boats * fometimes fell their 
oyfters, and at other times open them on their .own 
account. In the latter cale (ome put them on mats 
in a fquare, (urrounded with a fence ; others dig 
holes of almoft a foot deep, arid throw them in till the 
animal dies; after which they open the {hells and 
take out the pearls with more eafe. Even thefe fquares 
and "holes are fold by au&iort after the fifliery is 
finKhed, as pearls often remain .here, mixed with the 
land. * , 

In fpite of every care, tricks in picking out the 
pearls from the oyfters can hardly be prevented. In 
this the natives are extremely dexterous. The fol¬ 
lowing i*> one mode they put in practice to effedt their 
pm pole: when a boat owner emplo)’s a number of 
hired people to colle<5l pearls, he places over them an 
infpeAm of his own, in whom he can confide; thefe 
hirelings previoufly agree that one of them fhall play 
the, part of a thief, ami bear the punifhment, to give 
his colnrades an opportunity of pilfering. If one of 
the gang happens to meet with a large pearl,*he make* 
a fign to his accomplice, tfho inftantly conveys away 
one of {mail value, purpofely, m fuch a manner as to 
attraft notice. On this the infpetftor and the reft of 
the men take the pearl from him : he is then punifhed 
and turned out of their company. In the mean tffnc, 
while he is making a dreadful uproar,' ‘‘the real thief 
fecures the valuable pearl, and afterwards the booty 
is {hared with him who iuffered for« them all v 
Beiides .tricks like thefe the j>oat owners and pur- 

*, i 

* Thefe are the individuals which farm one or more boats from 
the renter, .uul though they are in poffeflion of them dnly during 
the fiilurv, they are commonly called the owners of the boats. 
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^ chafed often lofe many of the bed pearls, Vhile 
dony is returning from the bank; for, as long as the 
animal is alive and untouched, the flidk are fre¬ 
quently open near an inch^ and if any of them con¬ 
tain a large peafl, it is cafily dilcovered and taken out 
. by tneans of a fmall jnece of ftiff grafs or bit of ftick, 
without hurting the pearl fifh. In this praftice they 
ate extremely expert. Some of them were difcovered 
whilft I was there, and received their due pumihment. 


Gmelin afks if the anim.il of the mj/ilus mafga- 
ritijeius ib an afudm ? See Linn. Svft. Nat. tom. I.’ 
p. vi. 3350. This induces me to believe that it has 
never yet been accurately dcfcnbcd: it doe>> not re- 
femhle the #fiuUa of Linn tfi s, and may, perhaps, 
form a new genus. It is fattened to the upper and 
lower lhellb b) two white flat pieces of mutcular fub- 
ftance, which are call^i by Houttum * eats, and e vtend 
about two inches from the thick part of the body, 
growing gradually thinner. The extremity of e.itfi 
ear lie^ loofe, and is furrounded by a double br&wn 
fringed line. Thefe lie almoft the third of .an inch 
from the outer part of the fli^ll, and are continually 
moved by the animal. * Next to thefe, above and 
below, are fituated two other double fringed mamblc 
fubftancc^, like the branchuc of a filh. Th£fe ear* 
and fringes are joined to a cylindrical jJiece of flelli, 
of the lize of a man’s thumb; which is harder and of 
a more mufcular nature than the reft of the body. It 
lies about the centre of the (hells, and is firmly at¬ 
tached to the middle of each. This, in fadl, is thai 
part of the pearl fifh which lerves to open and fhul 
the fheils. .Where this column is fattened, we fine 


on the flefh deep impreflions, and on the (hell vari- 
. 9 us nodes of round pr oblong forms, like imperf*$ 
pearls. Between this part, and the hing* (carM) 
lies the principal body of thb animal, feparafee* 


• Vide Hoott. Nat Hift Vol I. p. xv p, 381, 

froa 
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fbm the reft, and fliaped like a bag. The mouui is 
hear the hinge of the ill ell, enveloped iij*a Veil, and 
has a double flap or lip on each fide ; from thence we 
oblerve the throat (oefopbagus) defeending * like a 
thread to the ftomach. Clofe to the mouth therje is 
a carved browniflik&figue, half an inch in length, with 
an obtufe point; on the concave fide of this defends 
a furrow, which the animal opens and fhuts, and pro¬ 
bably ufes to convey food to its mouth*. Near its 
middle are two bluilh fpots, which feem to be the' 
eyes. In a pretty deep hole near the bale-of the 
tongue, lies the beard ( bjjfus), fattened by two flefhy 
roots, and confitting of almoft one hundred fibres, 
each an inch long) of u a dark green colour, with a 
metallic luttrc; they are undivided, parallel, and flat¬ 
tened. In general the byjfiis is ihore than three quarters 
of an inch, without the cleft (rimaj; but if the ani¬ 
mal is ditturbed, it contracts it conliderably. The 
top of each of thefe threads terminates in a circu^r 
gland or head, like th e Jlygma of many plants. With 
this byjjiis they faften themfelves to rocks, corals, and 
other folid bodies; by it the young pearl fifli cling to 
the old ones, and with it the^animal procures its food, 
by extending and contracting it at pleafure. Small 
fKell 1 fi£h, on which they partly live, are often found 
clinging to thj former. The flomacli lies clofe to the 
root of the beard, and, has, on its lower fide, a pro¬ 
tracted obtufe point. Aboye the ftomach are two 
linall red bodies, like lungs; and from the flomach 
goes a long channel or gut, which takes a circuit 


* The depth at which thq pearl fifli generally is to be found, 
hindered rne from paying any attention to the locomotive power, 
which I have not the lead doubt it poftefies, tiling for this pufpofe 
its tongue. This conie&urJ is ftrcngfhened by the accurate obfer- 
vations made on ntufJes by the celebrated Ukaumitu, ip which he 
fbund tbat.thiB body ferves them as a leg or arm, to tnoVe from 
place to another#. Though the divers ore Very ignorant with 
ml td me (economy of the pearl filli, this changing of habita- 
has been long fince obferved by them. They alledge, ,tbat it. 
tent abpde v>fyen di^urbed by tin-enemy or in fearch of food, 
la the former cafe they fay it conunonly defeends from the furnmit 
of thc bank to its declivity. t 

■ round 
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'round'the mufcular column above-mentioned, a 
ends in the anus, which lies ‘oppofite to the mouth, 
and is covered with a fmall thin leaf, lfke a Hap. 
Though the natives pretend to diftinguifh the fexes, 
by the appearance of the (hell, I could not find any 
•gcnhalia. The iaigf fiat ones tftty call males, and 
thofe*that are thick, conca\e, and vaulted, they call 
females, or pedoo-ch*fpy\ but, on a clol'c irtfptdion, 
I could not obferve any vifibte lexual difference. 

It is remarkable that fome of thefe animals are*as 
red as blood, and that the infidc of the ihell has the 
fame colour, with the ufual pearly lufire, though 
my fervants found a rediih pearl ih an oyfter of this 
colour; yet fuch an event is*veryrare. The divers 
attribute this rednefs to the ficknefs of the pearl filh; 
though it is moil probable that they had it from their 
firlt exiftence. In the fhade they will live nventy- 
four hours after-being taken oilt of the water. This 
animal is eaten by the lower clafs of Indian r, either 
frelh in their curries, or cured by drying; in which 
Hate they are exported to the coalt; though I do not 
think them by any means palatable. 

m 

Within a mother of pearl ihell I found tJurfren 
murices muiati (vide Chemnitz's New Syftcm, Cabt. 
vol. XI. tab. 192, f. 1851 and 1852 ), the larggft of 
.which was three quarters of &n inch long; but as 
many of them were putrid, and the pearl fifh itfelf 
dead, I could not afeertain whether they had crept in 
as tnemies, or were drawn in by the animal itfelf. 
At any rate turtles and crabs aip inimical to the ani¬ 
mals, and a fmall living crab was found in one of 
them. 

• 

The peatls are only in the fofter part of theemiiiial, 
and never in that firm mufcular column above-met^ 
turned. ,We find them in general near the earth, and 
on both fides of the month. The natives entertain the 

fame 
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jtane foolifh opinion concerning the formation ^6f the', 
pari which the ancients did. They fuppofe them 
iorme4 from dew-drops in connexion withTun-beams. 
A Brahmen informed ine that it was recorded in one 
of his Sanfirit books, that the,pearls ifre formfed in the 
mouth of May aw.fcc appearance of .the Sooatee ftar 
(one of their twenty-feven conftellations) when the 
oytlers come up to the furface of the water, to catch the 
drops, of rain. One of the mod celebrated concholo- 
gifts *, fuppofe's that the pearl is formed by theoyiter 
inorder to defend itfelf from the attacks of the pholades 
and boreworms. But we may be allured that in this fup- 
petition he is miftaken, for although thefe animals 
often penetrate the outer layers of the pearl thell, and 
there oecatjon hollow nodes, } t, on examination, it 
will be found, that they are never abje to pierce 
the firm layer, with which the intide of the thell is 
lined. How can the pearls be formed as a defence 
againtl exterior worms, when, even on thclls that 
contain tlu.ni, no worm-holes are to be feen?* It 
is,* therefore, more probable thefe worms take up their 
habitations in the nodes, in order to protect themlelves 
from the attach of an enemy, than that they *re ca¬ 
pable of preying on an animal, fo well defended as the 
pearl-fitli is." It is unnecefl’ary to repeat the various 
opinions and hypothefes of other modern authors ; it 
is much eaiitr to criticiic them, than to fubflitute in 
their place a more.rational theory. That of Reaumur, 
mentioned in the memoirs bf the Ftetuh Academy for 
1712 , is the moft probable, \iz. that the pearls are 
formed like bezoars and other flones m different &ni- 
mats, and are apparently the effects of a deceafc. In 
Abort it is very evident 1 , that the pearl is formed by an 
extravafation of a glutinous juice either within the 
body, or on the furface of the apimal: the former cafe 
is the moft common* Between one and ttto hundred 
pearls have been fonnd within one eyfter. Such 

• "The Rev. M t. Chemnitz at Copenhagen.' 
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, extrauafetions may be caufed by. heterogetfeoiis* JWfef 
fueb as land, coming in with the food, which thMf& 
mal, to prdeat difagreeable fri&ion* covets with-it*' 
glutinous matter, and which as it is fucctiiivcly fecreted 
forms many regular lamellae, in the manner of th? 
jeoats of an onion* or like differepfjflrata of bezoara, 
only tpuch thinner; this is probable, for if we cut* 
through the centre of a pearl, we often find a foreign 
particle, which ought to ,b c coniidcred as the nucleus, 
or primary caufe of its formation. The loofe pearls, 
may originally have been produced within the body, 
and on their encreafe may have feparated and fallen 
into the cavity of the fhcll. Thole compact ones, 
fixed to the fhells feem to be produced by limilar ex- 
travafation, qccafioned by the,fri<ftion of ionic rough- 
nefs on the -infide of the ihell. Thele ana the pearl- 
hke nodes have a different afpe& from the pearls, and 
are of a darker and bluer colour. In one of the former 
I found a pretty large, true oval pearl, of a very clear 
water ; while the node itielf was of a dark blueiih co-» 
lour. The yellow or gold coloured peail, is the moft 
cfleemed by the natives ; fume have a bright, red, Iuf- 
tre ; others are grey or blatkifh, without any ihining 
appearance, and of no vake. Sometimes when the grey 
lamella of a pearl is taken off, undo*it is foun^-a 
beautiful genuine one, but it oftener happens tftat af¬ 
ter having ieparated the tirli coat you fiml a worthless 
impure peail. I tried feu ral of them, taking dne la* 
mella off after another, and found clear^and impure 
by turns, and in an impure pearl I met with one of a 
cle<tr water, though in the centre of all 1 found a fo¬ 
reign particle. The large ft and moft perfect pearl 
which I faw during* my ftay af Cotulatrhey , was about 
thfe fize of a fmall piftol bullet, though 1 have been 
jold fince my departure, mrny others of the fault 
fize have *been found. The fpotted and yregqfor 
ortes are fold cheap, and are chiefly ufed by pi* aa» 
dye phyQcians as an ingredient in their mcdiodifil* 
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We n&y judge with greater or lefier probability by 
the appearance of the pearl-fhell, whether they contain 
pearls pr not. Thofe that haye a thiclt calcareous 
cruft upon them, to which ferpuhe (fea tubes) Tubuli 
marini irregulariter intorti , Crjfia-galf Chamar faxuras, 
JLepas tinUnabuluwt, , Madreporee* Mtlliporc , Celltpore^ 
G&rgont*, Spongidr, and other Zoophytes are fastened, 
have arrived at their full growth, and commonly con¬ 
tain the bed pearls ; but tliof^ that appear fmooth, con¬ 
tain either none 1 , or fmall ones only. 

o 

Were a naturalift to make an evcurfion for a few 
mbnths to Munar , the fmall ifland near Jafna and the 
adjacent coaft, he would difcovcr many natural cuno- 
fities, ftill buried in ob&unty, »rthat have ne\er been 
accurately deferibed. 

Indeed no place in the Eajl Indies abounds more 
with rare Ihclls, than thefe: for th f ere they remain 
•undiflurbed, by being Iheltered from turbulent 
lean-, and the fury of the lurf. I will juft name a 
few of them; viz. 7 \llimt fohaca Lynn *, 7 ) //, Speng- 
lent* Area utlm hit a -)*, Atca No.e,(olen amtrnus Liw. 
OJh'id [fognnmum* Ter thulium , albulum s Jlt latnm^ Tin bo 
Jr-'dfiris J links voha Linn ||, l\xilium ingntarum , CSV. 
Amoitgft the beautiful cone Ihells : coma t’ aiiijfuir- 
chus Anglicftnus cullatus amadts thijjtarchus # con. 
gene edicts Linn.it. capiUineus **, c. milts c. fieri us 
vmfiurum c. rettaureuih , c. glaums [|ij, c. terra la, 
regia cornua munis lupedtus , canda enmneafocietas cor - 
dium. There are many o'her betides thole already 
mentioned, equally valuable and curious. 

The great fuccefs of the Rev. Doiftor John *ia 
conehology when at Tutuionn t and alliit<gd by G. An- 

a 

* TWgolden tong. ® f Moupkfcape. * 

} Iloyoi ttaircafe. jj Weaver’s ihutUe, 

& Red Kugtyb admiral. •• Green ftairjffer. , ff Gart»*t 

ftamptr. " tt Great fand ftamper. .||j| Capl'. Gottw. 
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OEirBgcs, with a boat and divers: and the capital 
cbttedtxoas made by his agents, whom he afterwards 
fent there Vith the mceftary inftru&ions atad ppptra- 
tus, may be feen in Chem^its’s elegant cabinet of 
(hells in 4to (with illuniinated plates), and how many 
new*fpecies of Zoophytes he difcqnered, we leam from 
another German work by Ester at Erhmgm the third 
volume of which is nearly fimfhed. 
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tlefrefling the InffCl'itfcrihei in Page 4lft> 

TfflS infcft is the Melo'e Qhihorri of Linnjeds 
^ following cxtradl from a late publication will 
how much the gentlemen of the faculty are indd 
to Captain Hard wic ice for haviifg pointed out 
them fo valuable an addition to their Materia Mt ~ 
in this country. 

“ I fhall only obferve, that the Papilio, 4BC. 

“ here extiymiely common, ^rs is likcwife the 41 
“ dichoia ‘Lin. towards which Dodfcor Manwi has 
“ dcavoured to diredf the attention of hb coon 
It remains from May to jiuguft, and efpectally 
June and July, in aftomihing quantities, not only 
•the ctchoreuin but alfo upon the cereal'& carduUt 
“ cynota cat dum ulus. The common people have*!* 
** ufed the liquor that dillils horn tjie infe#* whefl 
“ head is torn off, for the' /urppfe of extitj 
u warts; and Mr. Cas*mir S vxso lias often eg 
“ it in lieu of the "common flittering drug: 

“ render it more geneially ufeful Dodior Rjl 
“ made a variety of experiments, and fofcpd that 
ft five grains of thcMFLOE, And fifteen grab*" 
f hot burnt fermented with flour and common 
and well mixed up, mad$ a moft excellent bbfteil 
pldilter. The proportions muff be increafed. Of 
u mimihed, according to the age, lex and conftifcur 
“ of the perion/but the^>ove mentioned qo* 

“ ufually produces a proper effedfc in thirteen nr 
<f teen hows. Thej? infcdls are colledled mol 
“ and e^ning, and put into a covered ve$fcl, * 

*•* they are kept until they ate tLcad* when j * 
u fprinkled with ftrong vinegar, and exp$@ 
u hot fun, until they become perfedtiy dfjrt 
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«* ate««*t into glafi bottles ami carefully kept 
humidity.” 

Travels to Naples by Charles Ulysses, of bAtis 
MorschlIns .—ttanjldted front the German by 
A^fTHpRY AuyBLEE, Efq. London, 1705. 
pi. 148.* ' # 


NOTE 

Referring to Page 204 of this Volume. 

^HAVING lately .palled Benares . I took that op¬ 
portunity of again examining fb* obferyatory, and 
f Entertained the circle which itands on the ele\arcd ter¬ 
race to the EaA (refpcdUng the ^ofition of which 
1 formerly fjpoke with lome degree of h dir at ion) to be 
Auiated in a plane parallel to the Equator- 
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